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MUSIC SHOULD NOT 
BE REQUIRED STUDY, 
ASSERTS DR. HIBBEN 


Does Not Rank with Other Major 
College Subjects as Means of 
Disciplining Mind, in Opinion 
of Princeton’s President— 
Would Emphasize Its Cultural 
Side in University—-Dean West 
Defines Music’s Réle in College 
—Against Copying Conserva- 
tory Methods and Practice 


ee of the college and university 
4¥i presidents whom the writer has con- 
sulted on the subject are of the opinion 
that music is a vital educational asset 
and that it should be treated as such. 
President John Grier Hibben of Prince- 
ton University does not share this view. 
He gave me a brief, a very brief, inter- 
view on Tuesday of last week—the day 
after Commencement—and here is the 
unpadded burden of our discourse: 

Music does not rank with the major 
college subjects as a means of disciplin- 
ing the mind, in Dr. Hibben’s opinion. It 
is not on a par with a subject such as, 
say, mathematics as a mental trainer. 

He recognizes music’s value as a cul- 
tural agent and would emphasize that 
side in applying it to academic conditions 
and needs. 

Music should, he holds, be placed in 


the university curriculum as an elective 
study; it should not be required. 


Main Mission Is Cultural 


To the query, Does music get a square 
deal in the average American college? 
Dr. Hibben made brief and noncommittal 
reply. “In some, yes; in others, no. 
Here at Princeton we have done a great 
leal musically in an extra-curriculum 
way. There have been concerts by such 
prominent musical artists and organiza- 
tions as Arthur Whiting, the Kneisel 
Quartet, the Philadelphia Symphony and 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra. We 
have brought musical opportunities to 
our students and have endeavored to in- 
culeate and increase an intelligent taste 
for music among them. As I said be- 
lore, I believe music’s main mission in 
the college is a cultural one.” 

With which Dr. Hibben signified by 
rising that the interview was _ termi- 
nated. However, he gave me one valua- 
dle “tip” before I quit his sanctum: 
“Look up Dean West of the Graduate 
School, if you have time. He is well 
posted on questions that have to do with 
music. 

In Dean Andrew F. West I found a 
man with a deep and abiding love of 
music and one whose viewpoint on the 
art is impregnated with a fine whole- 
someness and simple sincerity. He was 
glad to meet me, and I to meet him. In 
4 trice his mind was free of what it had 
deen occupied with before I announced 
myself, and intent upon a fresh thesis 
—Musie in the College. Here are Dean 

est’s views on that question: 


Of First Importance 


_, -lusic in a university has two aspects. 
The first and most important is a gen- 
fraily diffused musical interest among 
the students, as seen in their own musi- 
‘al organizations, vocal and instrumental, 
In the chapel music, in the writing of 
"2s and instrumental compositions. 
his free, amateur music, with intelli- 
gent help and guidance, is an immense 
force for the happiness of student life. 
Besides cultivating musical taste, which 
*very educated man ought to have, it is 
‘ help toward the use of the voice both 
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© Strauss-Peyton Studio 


Brilliant Young American Soprano Who Will Join the Chicago Opera Association Next Autumn to Appear in Leading Coloratura 


Roles (See Page 29) 





in conversation and in public speaking. 
Even a little vocal musical training helps 
the student to appreciate the use of Eng- 
lish words, to stand straight, to breathe 
correctly, and to do things on time and 
in time with others. And, of course, the 
student singing is part of the romance 
of college life—something never to be 
forgotten. 

“The second aspect of music in the 
university is as part of the curriculum. 
This means thorough instruction in the 
theory and history of music, preferably 
in the upper grades and the graduate 
courses. There should be nothing of 
conservatory methods or practice about 
it, otherwise it will degenerate into a 
school of piano-playing and scale-run- 
ning. To carry out proper university in- 
struction in music means strict training 
in theory, accompanied by full knowledge 
of musical history. 

“Finally, while student activities in 
music are generally vocal and only to a 
limited degree instrumental, it would 
mean much for tbe musical spirit in 
every university to have a well-equipped 
and well-trained student orchestra.” 





[Continued on page 2] 
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PLANS FOR NEW SYMPHONY 
OUTLINED BY BEHYMER 





Great Soloists Secured—Festivals and 
Public School Performances in 
Los Angeles 


Details of the formation of the Los 
Angeles Symphony Orchestra to be called 
the Philharmonic, on which point Mvu- 
SICAL AMERICA has already published ad- 
vance news, were received this week 
from the California impresario, L. E. 
Behymer. 

Arrangements have been completed 
with choral organizations of the city and 
county to present, in conjunction with 


the symphony organization, a Christmas 
musical festival opening with “The Mes- 
siah” the afternoon of Dec. 21, continu- 
ing through Dec. 22 and 23. Special 
Easter services with appropriate choral 
accompaniment will be given, and a May 
festival scheduled for May 13, 14, 15, 
including the chpral organizations of the 


city, the musical organizations of the 
public schools, with well known vocal and 
instrumental soloists is being planned. 

“Iphigenia” is to be presented with 
orchestral accompaniment by members 
of the Hollywood Players’ Association. 

Twelve concerts are planned for the 
public schools of Los Angeles, one con- 
cert each going to the Hollywood High 
School, Pasadena and Long Beach High 
Schools, and Pomona College at Clare- 
mont. These concerts are to be of an 
educational character and placed before 
the students at a minimum cost. Ar- 
rangements are being made for well 
known soloists to appear at intervals dur- 
ing the season’s series. Many novelties 
are to be given. 

The symphony orchestra library of 
Yvette Guilbert, which was accumulated 
in Paris through many years’ labor, has 
been secured. The hearty co-operation 
of Leopold Godowsky and Serge Rach- 
maninoff has been secured in connection 
with the program arrangements. The 
object is to make this organization use- 
ful, mobile, and to fulfill a mission that 
will reach all music lovers throughout 
southern California. 
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MAKING NEW ARMY 
OF LOVERS OF MUSIC 


Frank Healy Says McCormack 
and Kreisler Have Converted 
Many in San Francisco 


“John McCormack and Fritz Kreisler 
have been the two most important fac- 
tors in making concert-goers in San 
Francisco,” said Frank W. Healy, the 
San Francisco concert manager, to a 
MusicAi AMERICA man on Monday. Mr. 
Healy is in New York to complete his 
concert bookings for next season. 

“One of the problems of the local man- 
ager,” continued Mr. Healy, “is to make 
music-lovers out of the men and women 
who profess to no knowledge of nor in- 
terest in music. We must constantly in- 
crease the zone of possible concert pa- 
trons. In San Francisco we are doing 
this every day. The time has almost 
passed when a man will boast of the fact 


that he isn’t interested in music. 

“IT have in mind the case of one of my 
acquaintances who dreaded the very idea 
of a concert. He had once sat through 
a sonata recital and had been bored to 
death. The result was that whenever 
someone mentioned concerts to him he 
boasted of his indifference to them. 
When John McCormack came to town I 
induced this acquaintance to hear h.m. 
He came and found out that music 
wasn’t so bad after all. In fact, he was 
so enthusiastic that he bought seven 
seats for the next McCormack concert 
so he could take a party of friends. In 
the course of a few weeks he had in- 
vested in a talking-machine, a large 
number of very fine records, and now he 
has bought an expensive player-piano. 
To-day he is one of the most enthusiastic 
patrons of my concert course. 

“Tt has been the same way with Kreis- 
ler. By introducing a certain number of 
the lighter numbers on his programs he 
has made friends for music among those 
who have had neither the training nor 
the experience to jump into the higher 
grade of recital programs with under- 
standing and enjoyment. I consider that 
it is the great artist’s duty to make con- 
verts for music, and if he can accom- 
plish this by the subtle allurement of 
the lighter grades of music which are 
within the comprehension of the man- 
who-knows-nothing-about-it, what differ- 
ence does it make so long as the results 
are satisfactory?” 

Mr. Healy is enthusiastic over the 
musical prospects for next season. Indi- 
cations point to the biggest year of music 
San Francisco has ever had, he declares. 
His list for next season is not yet com- 
plete. It will probably include, among 
others, Mme. Galli-Curci, Tetrazzini, 
Bonci, and Raisa. 





Gretchen Dick to Present Eminent 
American Artists at Manhattan 


Gretchen Dick announced this week 
the establishment of the American Con- 
cert Course. A series of five concerts 
will be given at the Manhattan Opera 
House, New York, on Sunday afternoons, 
Nov. 9 and 23 Dec. 7, Jan. 11 and 25. 
Fifteen American soloists have already 
been engaged, including Mabel Garrison, 
Reinald Werrenrath, Sophie Braslau, 
John Powell, Marcia van Dresser, Flor- 
ence Hinkle, Eddy Brown, Lester Dona- 
hue, Rafaelo Diaz, Albert Spalding, Lam- 
bert Murphy, Merle Alcock, Emilio de 
Gogorza, Amparito Farrar and Edward 
Morris. “The elimination of the foreign 
artists has been effected only in an effort 
to prove that the American concert ar- 
tists are the equal of those of any other 
nation of the world,” states the an- 
nouncement. 


MUSIC SHOULD NOT 
BE REQUIRED STUDY, 
ASSERTS DR. HIBBEN 


[Continued from page 1] 





The supremely important thing, Dean: 


West pointed out, is to have people love 
music. Merely to know its laws with no 
conception of its spirit (and. what is 
worse, no desire to feel its spirit) is to 
do music a poor turn. He hopes for the 
time when the gredt mass of our people 
will crave and appreciate the grandest 
of the arts as it is now craved and appre- 
ciated by an enlightened, sensitive mi- 
rority. BERNARD ROGERS, 


Dalcroze to Visit U. S. for Six Week 
Lecture Tour Next Year 


Official word has come from London 
that Jacques Dalcroze, composer and in- 
ventor of the famous method of Eurhyth- 
mics will visit the United States and 
Canada during the coming seasen to give 
lecture - demonstrations. Monsieur Dal- 
croze will probably be accompanied by 
Gertrude A. Ingham, principal of the 
Moira House School at Eastbourne, Eng- 
land, where the Dalcroze method has 
been taught since 1909; Percy B. Ing- 
ham, director of the London School of 
Dalecroze Eurhythmics, and by four ad- 
vanced students either from the Institut 
Jacques Dalcroze at Geneva or from the 
London school. The tour will commence 
Feb. 1, 1920, and continue for about six 
weeks. 


OPERA PRICES SOAR 
IN QUAKER CITY 


Sixteen Weekly Performances 
Planned Re-elect Directors— 
Kahn New York Member 


PHILADELPHIA, June 20.— Increased 
cost of opera-going will be added to the 
other higher costs of living in Philadei- 
phia next season. The Philadelphia 
Grand Opera Committee, which conducts 
the local season of Mr. Gatti-Casazza’s 
forces at the Metropolitan Opera House 
here (née Hammerstein’s), announced 


after the annual meeting this week that 
the prices of single tickets would be in- 
creased but that an effort would be 
made to maintain the present rate, 
which is five dollars and downward a 
seat, without war tax, on subscription 
prices. No intimation was made as to 
the amount of the increase in rate on 
the single seats and it was not stated 
whether there would be an _ increase 
down the scale as one goes up to the top 
galleries. 

Sixteen performances will be given 
next session, in view of the excellent at- 
tendance and the great interest taken 
during the war years in the weekly 
visits of the Metropolitan. The first 
performance will be given on Nov. 25. 
The répertoire was not discussed, but it 
will without doubt feature the very old; 
the “standbys” like “Trovatore,” ‘“Car- 
men,” and “Faust,” and some of the 
very new, as the impresario has made 
it a habit to stage at least two or three 
of the season’s novelties in Philadelphia 
each year. 

Edward T. Stotesbury was reelected 
president of the Philadelphia Commit- 
tee, T. DeWitt Cuyler, vice president 
and Charles F. Schibener, secretary- 
treasurer. Alfred Hoegerle remains as 
local manager, a post he has held since 





the days when Mr. Hammerstein betook« 


himself from Philadelphia and opera: 


Otto Kahn was elected the New York- 


member of the committee. Alexander 
Van Renssalaer is one of the directors 
of the committee, which is coextensive 
with the board of directors of the Metro- 
politan Opera House Company of Phila- 
delphia. A sister art was recognized in 
the election of John Frederick Lewis, 
president of the Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts, as a director. 
W. R. M. 





Willeke and Pollain Are to Assist Dam- 
rosch—Further Plans 


The New York Symphony Society, 
through George Engels, manager, an- 
nounces that the position of assistant 
conductor will be shared next season by 
Willem Willeke, first solo ’cellist, and 
René Pollain, first solo viola player. 
From Dr. Damrosch, conductor of the 
Society, now in London. it is learned that 
the projected tour in Holland next sea- 
son will begin at Scheveningen, the 
famous seaside resort. Dr. Damrosch 
*xpects to return to the United States to- 
wards the end of July. 





Philadelphia Pianist to Wed Pupil, 
Daughter of Ex-Governor Brumbaugh 
(By Telegraph to Musicau AMERICA) 


PHILADELPHIA, June 23.—Ralph P. Le- 
wars, widely known pianist of this city, 
is scheduled to marry, on June 26, 
Mabel A. Brumbaugh, daughter of for- 
mer Governor Martin G. Brumbaugh of 
Pennsylvania. Miss Brumbaugh was a 
piano pupil of Mr. Lewars, and theirs, 
friends say, is a romance that developed 
while Mr. Lewars was teaching the gov- 
ernor’s daughter. Mr. and Mrs. Lewars 
will snend the summer at Mt. Gretna, 
Pa. The pianist is associated with the 
School of Musical Art here. 


Opening of St. Louis Al Fresco 
Opera Season Is Wet but Gay 


Municipal Performances in Forest Park Are Resumed, With “‘R obj, 
Hood” as the Initial Event—Prominent Singers Take Pat ;, 


Colorful Production 


T. LOUIS, June 21.—Despite unsettled 
weather, including daily rains and 
much heat, the Municipal Opera in the 
Open-Air Theater in Forest Park opened 
last Monday night with “Ro»in Hood” 
and has continued nightly with increas- 
ing enthusiasm and attendance. It is 
doubtful if this light opera has ever been 
so sumptuously produced on any stage. 
The Productions Committee, of which 
Nelson Culeff, Park Commissioner, is at 
the head spared no expense in any quar- 
ter to make the ensemble one of rare 
effect and beauty. Unfortunately, threat- 
ening clouds kept the crowds down urtil 
the latter part of the week. With a 
chorus of excellently trained voices num- 
bering 150 and an orchestra of fifty, a 
ballet of equal size, the production ran 
smoothly from start to finish. Mayor 
Kiel made a few remarks on Monday 
night. As for the principals, they could 
not in any way be improved upon. 
Vocally, Mildred Rogers. as Alan-A- 
Dale, and Craig Campbell as Robin Hood 
stood out pre-eminently. Carl Gantvoort 
as Little John gave a rousing ring to the 
“Brown October Ale” song, as did Charles 
Gallagher in his numbers as Will Scarlet. 
Others in the cast included Blanche Duf- 
field, Caroline Andrews, a dainty “in- 
genue,” William Danforth and Frank 
Moulan as the comedians, Marie Walter 
and Harry Hermsen. It must be said 


that the orchestra under John \\.(}; 
was a distinct part of the success. 1}. 
are all St. Louis Symphony me 
played with great spirit and 
Charles J. H. Jones, one of th 
known stage managers in Americ:. },,; 
the entire staging of the production 1). 
lighting for the entire theater and 

is operated and controlled by one s 
board, said to be the largest of its kip, 
in the world. Stella DeMette of the S;, 
Carlo Opera Company arrived this wee} 
to assume the leading part in “Bohem. 
Girl” scheduled for next week. 

The Hampton Roads Naval Truain} 
Station Glee Club appeared here a yy. 
ber of times this past week, the princ ipa] 
appearance being last night at the Mis. 
souri Athletic Club, when an amb) tious 
program was given. The singing of the 
men under Jerry Swineford, was excep. 
tional, their quality of tone and ex)es. 
sion being of the highest grade. bxpe. 
cially well liked were the arrangement: 
of the Negro Spirituals and a solo group 
by Mr. Swineford, who possesses a peas. 
ing voice. 

An unusually interesting progray 
marked the fifteenth annual commence. 
ment exercises of the Kroeger Schoo! of 
Music, which took place at the Music! 
Arts Hall, Wednesday night. Four sepa- 
rate courses were represented, displaying 
the highest degree of musicianship an( 
the offerings of the graduates were )/eas- 
ing and well done. Mr. Kroeger assisi») 
in several concerted numbers. H. W. G. 





THEATER MUSICIANS 
DEMANDING INCREASE 


Ask Raise of 10 to 28 Per Cent— 
Finkelstein and Hammerstein 
Give Out Statements 


Precipitating somethiny of a deadlock 
in the signing of theater orchestral con- 
tracts which are generally settled for 
the year by July 1, the orchestral musi- 
cians of New York, through the Musi- 
cians’ Musical Protective Union, are at 
present making a demand for raises in 
their salaries varying from ten to twen- 
ty-eight per cent. 

Constant conferences have been held 
for the past few weeks between repre- 
sentatives of the United Managers’ As- 
sociation and the Musicians’ Mutual 
Protective Union, but as yet no decision 
has been reached, although it is ex- 
pected that before the end of next week 
some definite move will be made. 

To a representative of MUSICAL 
AMERICA, Samuel Finkelstein, president 
of the Musicians’ Association, speaking 
over the telephone, said: 

“The orchestral musicians of New 
York are demanding raises in their 
wages which vary from ten to twenty- 
eight per cent. Although a number of 
conferences have been held together 
with the managers, nothing definite can 
be stated, although it is expected that 
the matter will be decided before the 
end of the week.” 

In answer to the question of whether 
he thought the winning of such a raise 
would decrease the number of musi- 
cians in theater orchestras, President 
Finkelstein said that this subject had 
been especially under discussion. “In 
the matter of the theater orchestras, 
this city,” he said, “is one of the most 
niggardly. In most of the other cities, 
several of which pay higher salaries 
than New York, the theaters would not 
dare to have an orchestra of four men, 
while many of the theaters do so in New 
York. Before the end of the week, I 
believe matters will be adjusted, al- 
though no definite statement can at 
present be made.” 

Representing the managers, as chair- 
man of the music committee, Arthur 
Hammerstein also gave a representative 
of MusIcAL AMERICA his view on the 
situation. 

“As yet,” he said, “no decision has 
been reached. The managers have al- 
ready offered the musicians a ten per 


cent increase. This, however, has been 
refused by the musicians. A meeting to 
have been called last week by the man- 
agers was postponed because of a misun- 
derstanding, and no further develop- 
ments have appeared. 

“Will an advancement in salaries 
cause the reduction of musicians in 
theater orchestras? I certainly believe 
it will. I believe all theaters will re- 
duce the number of their musicians, and 
as for the dramatic houses, they wil! 
probably eliminate the orchestra entire- 
ly. I have heard also, that the vaude- 
ville and burlesque managers have of- 
fered the musicians an increase of four 
dollars a week, and that if this is re- 
fused, after July 1 they will use pianos 
or non-union men in the theaters. Af- 
ter the managers’ meeting, however, the 
plans will be more definite.” 

From the offices of the Vaudeville 
Managers Association, it was said that 
as yet no controversy had arisen be- 
tween the musicians and the vaudeville 


’ managers. 


“You must not confuse the theater 
orchestras with the vaudeville orches- 
tras,” said one of the officers. “It is 
possible that individual vaudeville 
managers may have had controversies 
with the musicians, or made definite set- 
tlements with the men. But no such 
matter has come up before the associa- 
tion as a whole.” 


ACCEPTS MUSIC AS 
ACCREDITED STUDY 


West Virginia University Takes 
Important Step in Recogni- 
tion of the Art 


MORGANTOWN, W. Va., June 19.—The 
following resolution was adopted by 
the faculty of West Virginia Univer-'ty 
at a recent meeting. This is one more 
step up the ladder in the recognition of 
music and music study in the universi- 


ties: 

“Resolved, That credit for App! 
Music be accepted for entrance to ' 
University. | 

“That Applied Music be placed in ‘'° 
vocational group. That Applied Mu‘ 
be taken to mean work done in pia!” 
pipe organ, voice or violin, following ‘ 
definite plan of study embracing °" 
amount of theory of music. The wo'* 
may be done in a school of music, ”! 
with a private teacher; the student 
go before an examining board appoint 
by the High School; grading and r 


ommending for credit done by this.” 
D. S. M 
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Veteran Who 
Made “Dollar Opera in 


Impresario 


English”’ Famous Recalls 
Pioneer Days for ‘“‘Musi- 


cal 


memoration of His 


America” in Com- 
Thirty-fifth Anniversary 
in the Operatic Field— 
Stage-Struck Drummer 
Who Wanted to Become 
Singer Established Chain 
of Opera Companies— 
Championed High Artis- 
tic Standards and Fought | 
for the Use of English— 


‘‘Discovered”’ 








Eminent 
Artists — How Opera 
Created Native Vaude- 
ville—To Erect Great 
‘Musical Building’ in 
New York 








By ALFRED HUMAN 


JLLAR opera is dead but Miltcn 

Aborn, creator of Abornized Verdi, 
fascagni, Wagner, et al., is still with us 
fter thirty-five exciting years in the 
merican operatic arena. 
The sad reasons for the passing of the 
ge of Dollar-Opera-in-English will be 
xplained in the proper place; in the 
veanwhile let us examine the thirty-five- 
ear record of the California drummer 
those yearnings to follow in the Mefisto- 
helean footsteps of Edouard de Reszke 
reated a new era of American opera. 
Quite accidentally we learned last week 
rom Dr. Frank Nagel that Milton Aborn 
ad just reached his thirty-fifth anniver- 
ary. So we coralled the man of the 
nowy-white Mont Blanc hair in the 
ntehamber of the Aborn Miniature 
heater, which is located a hundred 
faces from the majestic Broadway temple 
fart. (Yes, you have guessed it, the 
Metropolitan.) A Michaela was going 


hrough her paces on the stage to the 
ccoompaniment of a very animated ten- 
ingered orchestra. Milton the First of 
lollar-Opera-in-English docilely con- 
lucted us to headquarters, seated us 
mid stacks of morocco-bound “Fausts,” 
Carmens,” “Cavallerias,’’ Wagner 
cores (Newman and Corder transla- 
ions), closed the door on Bizet’s griev- 
hg ingenue, and bid us fire away. 

If we were a lady interviewer we would 
evote a whole paragraph to the luster 
yt the argent mane, another paragraph to 
he esthetic mold of our subject’s fea- 
ures, the solemn mien—the mask of na- 
ure’s own humorists—but we are not 
nd we wont. 

“You have developed many an artist, 
fr. Aborn?” 


Launched Many Notables 


“Perhaps next year we'll hold a re- 
ion. There’s Mabel Garrison, Lila 
obeson, Thomas Chalmers, Elsie Janis 
larguerite Clark, Marie Dressler, to 
éntion a few names at random from the 
Nusical and theatrical fields. We ought 
0 have a pleasant reunion, these young 
Pople whom I had the honor of launch- 
Ng on their careers, and myself. You 
rant me to begin at the very beginning? 
+ was born in California fifty-five 
‘ars ago, in Marysville. But as I have 
| been to California since I don’t 
“ppose I am a Californian in the full 
se of the word. My father went West 
oh ‘ the gold rush but later on our 
‘olks settled down in the East. If I have 
ny iumor in me at all I inherited it 
‘Om my father. He was a gifted singer 
‘ well as a ‘comedian’ in the fine sense 
‘the word, and he saw to it that all of 
‘ youngsters studied piano and singing. 


The Romance of “Drumming” 
“From the beginning, I had the urge 








to do something out of the ordinary. 
At that time it was the highest ambition 
of most boys to follow the fascinating 
travelling life of the commercial drum- 
mer. But selling ordinary merchandise 
seemed too prosaic for my romantic im- 
agination, so I looked around for a more 
stimulating commodity. I finally decided 
on spool-cotton, the product of the snowy- 
white blossoms of the South. As a re- 
sult of this decision I married a girl from 
the Cotton State of Mississippi—but I 
am ahead of my story. 

“My career as a drummer began when 
I was sixteen, a big, strapping lad who 
looked several years older. The excite- 
ment of other cities (our home was in 
Boston), and, above all, those hours of 
story-telling provided an entertaining 
and valuable three years’ experience. 
Every drummer had to be a good joke- 
teller, and as I had a strong predilection 
for such pleasantry I acquired a certain 
technique in the art. When I found that 
my efforts were more than unusually suc- 
cessful, as I thought, I longed and sighed 
for the opportunity of publicly display- 
ing this training. 


Stage-Struck! 


“Selling spool-cotton lost its charm. I 
thought of nothing but the stage, I 
dreamt of nothing but the stage. Every- 


where I watched for an opening, but no 
manager seemed to have any sympathy 
with my ambitions. Then I decided I 
would have to capture a place in the 
theater by storm. I assembled a com- 
pany in Boston, rehearsed them, and 
after a couple of weeks’ rehearsal pro- 
duced Audran’s “Mascot” in a hall on 
Boylston Street. This was on Feb. 3, 
1884, when I was nineteen years old. 
This performance had the desired ef- 
fect, for soon afterward I was engaged 
for a “Pinafore” production as Sir Joseph 
Porter. We played in the Windsor Thea- 
ter, located at Dover and Washington 
Streets. Then I was made principal 
comedian and stage manager of the com- 
pany at a salary of $15 a week. During 
this period my ambition to sing in grand 
opera was never quenched so I applied 
myself assiduously to Mefisto in Gounod’s 
‘Faust.’ However, when I heard myself 
sing the réle I became scared at the 
sound of my own voice and resolved to 
keep to the lighter side of opera. My 
first engagement came to a sudden end 
several weeks later, when we were 
stranded at Brockton, Mass. 


When Opera Chastened “Variety” 


“At this time the form of entertain- 
ment known as ‘variety’ was in a pre- 
carious state from a genteel standpoint. 
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Photos by The Illustrated News 
Milton Aborn, After Thirty-five Years in the Operatic Field. Upper Left, as a Conductor; Right, at His Desk in His Miniature Theater 


Building; Below, Rehearsing ‘““The Mikado”’ 


E. F. Albee, who conceived the idea of 
elevating the standard of the ‘variety,’ 
had a pianist, Earle Bishop, in his Bos- 
ton theater. Mr. Albee had the idea that 
opera would lend dignity to the perform- 
ances and therefore attract the better 
kind of audiences. Mr. Bishop, who was 
the pianist who played when I made my 
début, recommended me to Mr. Albee 
as a likely man to produce opera, and 
later, after being examined by Mr. 
Albee I was engaged at the princely 
salary of $35 a week. I was immedi- 
ately shipped to the Gaiety Theater 
at Providence. On the site of this little 
building, by the way, Mr. Albee has 
only recently completed his million dollar 
theater. I was supposed to give three 
performances a day, but on the very 
first day of my engagement we had to 
give five performances of ‘The Mascot’ 
in honor of St. Patrick’s Day. 

“In all I was with Keith for nine years 
from ’84 to 92. I played Ko-ko in the 
‘Mikado’ and leading réles in the fifty 
or sixty other light operas we produced 
during this period. Those were the days 
of whirlwind performances. On _ holi- 
days we would give a Gilbert and Sulli- 
van work or other pieces from our wide 
répertoire seven times. Many a time 


[Continued on page 4] 
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Mr. Albee would stand in the wings and 
signal us to cut the act short, then we 
would ring down the curtain, wait till 
the next audience filled the seats and 
begin all over!” 

This ends the first two cycles of Milton 
Aborn’s career: the drummer period and 
the period of the “variety”-operatic com- 
bination. In ’92 variety was transformed 
into vaudeville, thanks to the vision of 
Messrs. Keith and Albee and the purify- 
ing reagent, Aborn opera. When the 
great rage for sublimated variety 
reached its ascendancy in ’92 operetta 
was eliminated and Milton Aborn con- 
cluded his pleasant and enduring rela- 
tions with the vaudeville pioneers. 

Mr. Aborn journeyed to Denver to ap- 
pear in Elitch’s Garden in this same 
year. From Colorado he made the long 
journey to Hazlehurst, Miss., this time 
on a non-professional mission. In Hazle- 
hurst he claimed as his bride the lass 
he had met on his spool-cotton tours, nine 
years before. In the same eventful year 
Mr. Aborn took into business association 
his younger brother, Sargent. 


His Chain of Companies 


In the meanwhile vaudeville managers 
in various sections had taken up the 
opera idea. Believing the time ripe for 
a more systematic development of the 
operatic field, Mr. Aborn and his brother 
formed opera stock companies in Cleve- 
land, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Washington, 
Baltimore and Toronto for summer and 
spring productions. 

As far as the writer is informed this 
chain of companies, which finally grew 
into eight organizations, utilizing some 
600 persons, was the first attempt to 
present opera on a country-wide plan. 


Music In Its Infancy Here 


“Then, as now,” observed Mr. Aborn, 
“there was a great lack of system in 
managerial methods. The more I go 
into the problem the more fully I am 
convinced that music, speaking of both 
the executive and artistic sides, is in its 
infancy. The new National Concert 
Managers’ Association and the National 
Music Managers’ Association should do 
considerable to alleviate conditions. I 
believe the day is coming when the artist 
will take a deeper interest and appreci- 
ate that he will reap a greater artistic 
reward if he will co-operate sympathetic- 
ally with the manager. By this I mean 
that the artist should be willing to ap- 
pear on a co-operative basis, sharing 
profits after he receives a certain speci- 
fied minimum sum. This plan, I believe, 
is thoroughly democratic and would help 
to solve many serious problems of the 
executive side of music. If the artist 
would help in this way the managers 
will be enabled to establish concert cir- 
cuits and thus open up‘a great deal of 
new musical territory. At present the 
artist is the chief sufferer. I know the 
long tragic lives of weary artists crowd- 
ing the managers’ offices. These artists 
must and will be at Systematic 
managerial methods will do it. 

It is surprising to learn how many of 
the medium-sized communities are ne- 
glected musically, not because they are 
unmusical—in my experience the ‘unmu- 
sical community’ is a myth—but only be- 
cause of the lack of proper development. 
Within a few years we should see great 
changes in music—chains of opera com- 
panies, concert circuits, a great national 
clearing house for the musical interests 
outdoor opera and many other things.” 

The prophet again became narrator. 
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“Our spring and summer season was 
successful in the various cities, but again 
I began to feel old Mefisto stirring within 
me. Gradually the musical palate of the 
country was becoming more sensitive and 
more discriminating; our national crude- 
ness was wearing off. At any rate, I was 
of this opinion and decided that the time 
had arrived to carry out my life-long 
ambition, the giving of grand opera in 
English at prices that would make opera 
truly an institution of the people. 

“In December, 1910, we opened our 
engagement at the Grand Opera House 
in Brooklyn. We presented the stand- 
ard works, ‘Aida,’ ‘Faust,’ ‘Lohengrin,’ 
‘Trovatore,’ ‘Cavalleria’ and ‘Pagliacci,’ 
in English, of course. It had always 
seemed to me a matter of common sense 
that we should hear opera in the ver- 
nacular, like every other country, but I 
must confess that the result of our first 
week’s engagement in Brooklyn proved a 
great surprise. 

“The size of the audiences over- 
whelmed us. For matinées, the best 
seats were offered for twenty-five cents; 
in the evening our scale ranged from 
this sum up to $1. Again we found that 
our public was ready for a more ad- 
vanced type of music, so we added to 
our repertory such works as ‘Tosca,’ 
‘Bohéme,’ ‘Butterfly’ and Thais.’ ” 


Fathers Municipal Opera 


It was at this time that Mr. Aborn 
appealed to the Mayor of*New York, the 
late William Gaynor for a site in some 
park, preferably Central Park. Mr. 
Aborn offered to enter into an agreement 
with the municipality, whereby he would 
erect a suitable building on the city’s 
site and give opera in English at very 
nominal rates. The Mayor was rather 
sympathetic to the unique proposition, 
but the idea was violently assailed in 
other quarters. The New York Times 
was conspicuously aggressive, viewing 
open-air opera as a “desecration” of the 
people’s park. So the project died in 
New York, but several other cities with 
broader artistic vision, notably Balti- 
more, Denver and St. Louis, have 
adopted the Aborn idea in some form, as 
we shall discuss in future articles. 


His Boston Re-Entry 


A year after the Aborns’ epic be- 
ginning in Brooklyn, Mr. Aborn be- 
thought himself of the city he had earlier 
claimed as home, Boston. When he sug- 
gested to Henry Russell, who was then 
concluding his notable season at the 
Opera House that dollar opera could be 
given successfully by the Aborn forces 
at the conclusion of the Russell season, 
Mr. Russell smiled. 


“No, he laughed,” continued Mr. 
Aborn, “but we entered the Opera House 
on April 11, 1910, the Monday following 
the Saturday conclusion of Mr. Russell’s 
season. ‘Aida,’ in English, of course, 
was our opening opera, with Estelle 
Wentworth, Mary Jordan and Joe Shee- 
han in the cast. Mr. Russell was 
astounded at our success, which con- 
tinued unabated for five weeks. 


The Conquering of the Metropolis 


“We had proved that dollar opera was 
wanted in Brooklyn and even in Boston, 
notoriously antagonistic to opera. The 
great metropolis remained to be con- 
quered. I looked around New York for 
a suitable house and found that the 
Century Theater was available.” 

To review briefly this comparatively 
recent event, the Century Theater board 
of directors, through Otto H. Kahn, the 
chairman arranged a three-year engage- 
ment for the Aborn company. The initial 
season of thirty-one weeks attracted large 
audiences and incidentally aroused the cu- 
pidity of New York’s unbridled para- 
sites, the ticket “brokers.” These specu- 
lators secured great blocks of tickets and 
thus prevented thousands of persons of 
modest means from securing the benefit 
of the reasonable prices. Mr. Kahn tried 
to circumvent the designs of the ticket 
gamblers by adding 1,000 additional 
seas, but, as it proved later, this strat- 
egy did not relieve the situation. When 
the Great War began, the Century 
Company was about to embark on its sec- 
ond season. Suddenly the Board of Di- 
rectors determined to send the company 
to Chicago. 

“But Chicago, with its Campanini com- 
pany, didn’t want us” went on Mr. 
Aborn, “so we had to face a heavy de- 
ficit. Of the $300,000 pledged, only 
$100,000 was paid, Mr. Kahn shouldering 
the bulk of this sum alone, as all of his 
colleagues did not fulfil their. obligations. 





Ww HOW MILTON ABORN BATTLED FOR AMERICAN OPERA 


Thus ended the Century Opera Com- 
pany.” 

Since that time Mr. Aborn has been 
devoting himself to his annual opera in 
New York and his school. 


His Novel School 


“The great defect of opera has been 
the acting,’’ he explained. “Many a 
time you will witness a duet with lovers 
forty feet apart, or some other equally 
ludicrous situation. I have found hun- 
dreds of remarkably fine voices in this 
country but I have met very few singers 
who were qualified to act their roles. 
This’ is a natural situation—where could 
young singers secure routine in this 
country? Therefore, we founded our 
Operatic Classes.” 

The classes began in one room several 
years ago, and after several successive 
removals to larger quarters are now 
housed in the splendid Miniature Thea- 
ter. Later, the school will be accommo- 
dated in a still larger building. 

“Opera in this country is still man- 
acled to provincial operatic traditions,” 
he continued. “Most of the older works 
were prepared for production in small 
provincial theaters, but we cling to the 
original staging and technical details of 
production as if we were following Holy 
Writ. An artist like Joseph Urban is 
doing a great deal in the Metropolitan 
and elsewhere to remedy this failing.” 

We had been chatting for more than 
two hours. Yet we have only sketched 
Milton Aborn’s thirty-five year record; 
the illustrious names associated with his 
career and a chroricle of all the events 
crowded into this period would fill a 
bulky volume. To summarize, on the 
threshold on his new operatic epoch, Mr. 
Aborn has -the satisfaction of seeing 
three more of his singers inducted into 
the Metropolitan: Gladys Axman, Mar- 
garet Farnum and Jeanne Gordon. Lila 
Robeson, Vera Curtis, Louis d’Angelo, 
Kathleen Howard, were also under the 
Aborn wing not so long ago. Mabel Gar- 
rison made her début as an Aborn singer 
at the Brooklyn Academy of Music as 
Filina in “Mignon.” He found Morgan 
Kingston in London, fresh from the 
Welsh coal mines, and engaged him for 
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“Aida” at the Century. There are »., 
other familiar names, but we mus: ....° 
strictly in the province of grand 
“It gives me a great deal of s.atjc¢, 
tion to look over the opera field noy 
compare the conditions with thos, 
thirty-five years ago. Consider the , 
ing season. Fortune Gallo (ther. ; 
opera manager who is on the ; 
track!) will have two companies oy ; 
road; William Wade Hinshaw, who } 
been doing such a great service for Am, 
ican opera at the Park Theater, w'|| }), ;, 
the field again; Dippel announces ;,. 
season; Creatore will continue, I }eljcy,. 
Hammerstein, the valiant champion of 
American opera, promises his retyry)_ 
all in addition to the Metropolitan ,), 
the Chicago companies. . 
“As for myself, I expect to have abo 
three companies in the field. No. », 
dollar opera. Like everything else, +} 
cost of opera production has advyanes; 
enormously, 200 per cent., to be exay 
In the old days our choristers receive; 
from $12 to $15; nowadays they get $9; 
Then our musicians earned $3 a pe. 
formance; now they ask $7.50. We use; 
to be able to travel with a small com. 
pany; to-day we are required to carn 
additional persons for specific duties 
otherwise we would hear from our unioy 
friends. Dollar opera is no more, jt js 
two-dollar-fifty opera now.” 


And Now for His Future 


We are permitted, in commemoration 
of Mr. Aborn’s anniversary, to divulge 
that our veteran is the originator of the 
“musical building” described in these col. 
umns two weeks ago. Two large stru. 
tures will be erected, one containing ay 
auditorium with a capacity of 4,000, and 
the other building with a smaller con. 
cert hall seating 1,200, and an opera 
house seating 1,800. The latter building 
will also include forty studios and offices 
for the use of managers and _ other 
musical interests. 

This glorified musical center of the 
nation Mr. Aborn hopes to see a reality 
within a few years.. Then we shal! have 
the fitting memorial to Milton Aborn, 
father of Dollar Opera in English—now 




















































BOSTON COMPOSERS 
FEATURED AT *‘POPS’’ 


Chadwick’s Overture Has Anni- 
versary Performance— 
New Works Given 


Boston, Mass., June 23.—Monday, 
June 16, was New England Conserva- 
tory of Music night at the Pops. The 
entire floor of the house was taken by 
members of the Conservatory and their 
friends, the hall presenting an unus- 
ually festive appearance. The com- 
posers of the Conservatory were appro- 
priately featured on the program. Most 
important was George W. Chadwick, di- 
rector of the Conservatory, who was 
represented by his well known overture, 
“Rip Van Winkle.” This was the for- 
tieth anniversary of the first perform- 
ance of the overture, which was writ- 
ten when Mr. Chadwick was a student 
in Leipzig and which had its first hear- 
ing at the graduation exercises of the 
Leipzig Conservatory in 1879. The over- 
ture was first played in America by the 
Harvard Musical Association, and sub- 
sequently by the Handel and Haydn So- 
ciety, the composer, just returned from 
Europe, making his debut as conductor 
on that occasion. Mr. Chadwick con- 
ducted the overture at this concert, the 
audience giving him a demonstrative wel- 
come. 

Two English horn solos, with piano 
accompaniment, “Berceuse en Carillon” 
and “Serenade Gaie” by Stuart Mason, 
also of the faculty, were very effective- 
ly played by Louis Speer with the com- 
poser as accompanist. Clement Lenom, 
one of the regular conductors of the 
Pops as well as a member of the Con- 
servatory faculty, conducted the rest of 
the program, which included a tone poem, 
“Aurora,” for organ and orchestra, by 
H. Dunham, and a waltz, “The Wan- 
derer,” by Allen Langley, the former 
composer an instructor and the latter a 
student at the Conservatory. 


Among the numbers on the program 
from the recular Pop révertoire were 
Chabrier’s “Espagna,” a Fantasy from 
“Lohengrin” and Tchaikovsky’s “1812” 
Overture, C. R. 








Yvonne de Tréville in Chicago 


CHICAGO, June 23.—It is seldom that a 
costume recital can be repeated in one 
city. However, Yvonne de Tréville is an 
exception, having given her costume re- 
cital, “Three Centuries of Prime Donne,” 
in the Lake Forest suburb of Chicago 
for the fourth time last Saturday, and 
it is probable that it will have furthe: 
performances. Mme. de Tréville wa: 
assisted by Alma Birmingham, pianist, 
and Ernesto Tramonti, harpist of the 
Chicago Symphony. 





The Letz Quartet will be heard for the 
first time in Oberlin, Ohio, in November 
next, playing in the course of recital 
given at the Conservatory. Mrs. Wi! 
liam Bennett, the New York pianist, wi! 
be the assisting artist at this concert. 








AN OPPORTUNITY IN | 
NORFOLK, VA. | 


There is an opportunity for 4 
young man, with agreeable person- | 
ality, good sense and judgment, in | 
Norfolk, Va., to act as assistant for 
the well known musician and song 
leader, Hugh A. Knowles. He must | 
be able to play the piano in good | 
shape and also direct community | 
singing. The present salary would 
be about $150 a month. Communi: | 
cate with Dr. Hugh A. Knowles, '5* 
Granby St., Norfolk, Va. 


VIOLIN STRING OFFER 


Nemitco La Philipita Fort Arthu' 


English Gut Padua Gut Siberian Gut 


At all dealers, or send us 68 cents in stamp: 
for a set of any of the above string: 


New England Musical Instrument Trading 
127 E. 23rd St., New York City 
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Male Teachers of voice 
Male teachers of violin 


MUSICAL ARTIST TEACHERS AGENC! 
J. E. ALLEN 


738 Aeolian Hall Vanderbilt 332! 
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SOME MUSICAL DEMI-GODS TURN HUMAN 
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‘Vacationing’ on Fisher’s Island, L. I.; No 


. EING demi-gods for eight months of 

the year is admittedly a difficult task. 
lence, after they have sold out their 
4st auditoriums and been heard by 
‘owds that stampeded the house, such 
lists as Fritz Kreisler, Jascha Heifetz, 
‘frem Zimbalist and Mme. Gluck steal 
ff to some remote corner of the globe 
id become human. This particular 





No. 3—Alma Gluck; No. 4—Heifetz, Zimbalist, Mme. Gluck and Kreisler 


playground of the immortals in Fisher’s 
Island, L. I., but it might be almost any 
other spot devoid of audiences, audi- 
toriums and critics. 

It is rather unusual for these artists 
to face anything, even a camera, with- 
out having to bow and rebow. But in the 
first picture, taking advantage of this re- 
spite, are Heifetz, Reinhold de Warlich, 
Alma Gluck, Efrem Zimbalist, Fritz 


Kreisler and Mme. Kreisler. In the sec- 
ond “snapshot” Mr. Heifetz may be seen 
much in the manner of a movie hero on 
the inevitable yacht; with him is the 
ever-present camera. It is said that 
when he took to his violin the world lost 
a great photographer. Mme. Gluck may 
next be seen blissfully forgetful of the 
fact that a cold shock may deter head 
and chest tones. In the fourth picture 
the artists are to be interpreted as say- 


Photos by The Illustrated News Service 


. 1—Jascha Heifetz, Reinhold de Warlich, Alma Gluck, Fritz Kreisler, Mme. Kreisler, and Efrem Zimbalist; No. 2—Jascha Heifetz 


ing, “If we are to be demigods, let us be 
disciples of Neptune.” Scaling a ladder 
is the nearest Heifetz comes to a musical 
effort. Mr. Zimbalist may be seen giv- 
ing Mme. Gluck the same forceful sup- 
port as when he is accompanying her. 
And Mr. Kreisler seems oblivious of the 
fact that his thousands of devotees are 
waiting in tip-toed anxiety for next sea- 
son when they will hear him again after 
his long absence. 





Honor Czecho-Slovak Musicians in 
London 

LONDON, ENGLAND, June 8.—One of 
"€ events of the Czecho-Slovak Festi- 
al, being held with such brilliant suc- 


8s in this city, was a dinner given by 
ry Hare, the pianist, and the Honor- 
¢ Mary Portman in honor of the 
“Sicians. Among the guests present 


e ‘re Mr. Hoffmann, leader of the Bo- 


n String Quartet, and his daugh- 
aroslav Kocian, violinist, and sev- 


eral others, including the secretary of 
the Czecho-Slovak legation. The guests 
invited to meet them were Sir Arthur 
and Muriel Paget, who is the English 
representative in Prague for the Czecho- 
Slovak Relief Fund; Sir Arthur Cope, 
R.A., Lady Cope and many others. 

When the Bohemian Quartet returns 
to London in the fall Miss Hare will be 
one of its soloists and she has also been 
invited to go to Prague as the assisting 
artist. It is also expected that the or- 
ganization may go to America, in which 
case Miss Hare may accompany it as 
pianist.- 


Oliver O. Young Takes Charge of Ellison 


White Musical Bureau 

Following recent readjustments, Oliver 
O. Young has been appointed the gen- 
eral manager of the Ellison White Musi- 
cal Bureau, which from Portland, Ore., 
operates throughout a very extensive ter- 
ritory on the Pacific Coast and through 
the North-west. The new general man- 
ager has been in touch with Western 
musical conditions for a number of years. 
Before his departure for Portland, he 
made his home in Boise, Idaho. Bands, 
opera companies and numerous single 


soloists will again appear on the roster 
of the Ellison White Musical Bureau 
for the coming season, the entire list to 
be announced shortly. 





Marion Andrews Returns to Milwaukee 


Marion Andrews, of the Marion An- 
drews Concert Bureau of Milwaukee, left 
New York for her home city on Monday. 
Miss Andrews came East to participate 
in the formation of the National Concert 
Managers’ Association. Her concert 
course for next season has been com- 
pletely booked. 
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OLD STUDENT LIFE OF 
PARIS HAS VANISHED 





How Conditions Have Changed Since the ““Good Old Days” 
Before the War—The Cost of Living Problem as It Con- 
fronts the Music Student—A Shifting of Art Centers 


y, 


E all think that living is dear in 
America, but to-day I received a 
letter from France that rather comforts 
me and makes me feel that, after all, 
things might be worse here. “House rent 
has gone up,” my friend writes (I quote 
her verbatim, “and though every house 
is sorely in need of repair, none of them 
having been renewed since 1914, land- 
lords will do absolutelv nothing. Hotels 
you would not deign to enter a few 
years ago are now asking preposterous 
prices and getting them. As for food, 
only the rich can afford to eat and that 
is no joke. When you can find butter, 
it is $2.50 a pound, and the most you 
can generally buy is a half or a quarter 
of a pound. Vegetables are worth their 
weight in gold, meat its weight in dia- 
monds. We used to get a fairly decent 
meal before the war for eighty cents. 
Now the same dishes at the same place 
cost $2.75,” etc., etc. 
Is it any wonder I am glad to be in 
America, far from the “portions,” in a 


land where profiteering at least has its 
limits? This condition covers the whole 
of Europe, and any tourist or student 
who goes over may expect to have his 
pocketbook snatched from him—figura- 
tively speaking—on arrival and lessons 
will cost very dear indeed, considering 
the rates he must meet to keep body and 
soul together. I have not heard that 
the few teachers left over there have 
raised their prices, but I do know that 
pianos that used to rent for $2 a month 
now command $5. Even at that price it 
is impossible to get one, for, since 1914, 
scarcely an instrument has been made, 
factories of every description having 
been turned over to the state to manu- 
facture instruments of another nature. 

Unfortunately the entire hemisphere 
will be crippled a long time and art 
which is something of a frill in a com- 
munity has already dissolved into neces- 
sities. Student life disappeared at the 
début of war and the few students that 
bob up from time to time will hardly 
be catered to as they once were. Thus 
those good old days when in their own 
part of town students had everything 
their own way are no more. _ True, 
the disciple of music stood on a plane 
apart from the painter or architect, but 
he was one of them, nevertheless. 


The Old Life Transplanted 


The old life will be missed by the per- 
son who wanted to go across just for the 
novelty of studying and living in for- 
eign atmosphere. The spirit of the old 
quarters has died a natural death and, 
should you go to corners frequented by 
those you knew, not a familiar face 
would greet you. Never will the art 
life return, I believe, for the reason 
that it has been transplanted to a new 
world. A class of American mothers is 
going to sigh when they think of the 
“fun” they will miss, for in more in- 
stances than I can relate have they ac- 
companied their daughters or joined 
them as soi-disant chaperones so that 
they could excuse continued absence 
from husband and home. 

We knew numerous women who took 
their young daughters to resorts in 
Paris “just to see what it was like,” as 
they said, where no respectable French- 
woman would dream of going, and let 
us hope that the innocent girl did not 
appreciate the kind of society she became 
a member of, or that the mother’s knowl- 
edge of foreign phrases was limited 
enough to make her deaf to chansons or 
jokes such as passed muster on the stage. 


By LEONORA RAINES 


Who is there who will say that one 
leaves a place where every phase of life 
—or nature, as you choose to term it— 
is bared, the same as when one en- 
tered? It is my firm conviction that 
in such surroundings a hardening pro- 
cess sets in that shakes confidence in 
mankind with the adult, and wipes the 
“bloom off the peach” from the young. 
People write me that hotels in the 
Latin Quarter that used to house the 
student were empty a year ago but are 
now filled with provincials and ex-war 
workers. Those same hotels have been 
standing centuries and are just as the 
workmen left them save that the worn 
stone stairs have been replaced by 
wooden ones and chauffage central has 
been introduced. But the poor sewerage 
still exists. It is impossible to lighten 
the rooms and winding stairs of those 
places where the walls are many feet 
thick, and buildings erected about a court 
that is nothing more or less than an air- 
shaft. At one time American philan- 
thropists considered seriously putting up 
rooms for their boys and girls, but the 
effort did not materialize, maybe be- 
cause the number of American students 
steadily decreased prior to the war. 


Finding a Room 


The music student used to have a hard 
time finding a place where they’d take 
her or let her stay. As soon as vibra- 
tions of musical instrument or voice be- 
gan, neighbors would complain, and to be 
allowed to remain the student used to 


have to eat all sorts of humble pie. The 
fossilized hotels received the student and 
let her pound or vocalize all day, and 
this is one reason why the unsavory 
old places still exist, for rooms were 
always occupied and no landlord is go- 
ing to raze a building that pays him. 

In Paris it was the art students that 
had the harum-scarum reputation. They 
took possession of certain creameries, 
cafés and pensions, and everyone else 
was politely driven out. Their places of 
recreation were highly interesting but 
not distinguished. The biggest event 
of the year—the Bal des Quatres Arts— 
presided over by students, was wonder- 
fully beautiful but no discreet woman 
could find herself there not even en 
masque, though I have heard of foreign 
women taking a peep in to see the pro- 
cession and then hastening away—for 
fear the police would make a raid on the 
place. And you know that when a Paris 
policeman decides to get busy, things 
must be very risqué indeed. 

Nothing human lasts, and Europe as 
it used to be is no more and art has 
suffered more than anything else. Art 
centers have been established in North 
America, and New York is sure to be- 
come—in fact has become—the art cen- 
ter just as it has become the financial 
center of the universe. No serious stu- 
dent is going to the other side for tuition 
not only because everv requisite for suc- 
cess is here, but because taxes, food, 
clothing and difficulty of living in Europe 
for the next generation will make study 
and existence more than double in cost 
what they were in years preceding 1914. 





Jacobinoff, Violinist, to Turn Pedagogue 
for the Summer 


Sascha Jacobinoif, the young violinist 
who has become such a favorite in the 
concert halls of the East and Middle 
West, is en route to California, where 
for the summer he will be engaged in 
lecturing and forming ensemble classes 
at Leland Stanford University. Jacob- 
inoff, who is an ardent student himself, 
looks forward with much interest to this 
new phase of work which has opened up 
for him. 


WICHITA TO FOSTER Music 


Municipality Will Present O, 
Eminent Artists Next Sea 


WICHITA, KAN., June 24.— A 
pal music and lecture course 
fathered by this city next seas 


course will be more pretentio 
anything ever attempted in t 

The program for the season ., , 
been completed but a contra: ,y; 
Mme. Schumann-Heink has bee: 

and negotiations are under w.y yi 
the San Carlo Grand Opera Com) ny 
a performance of “Madame Biv +, 
Another musician of note 
secured for a recital. 

In addition Ex-president T:‘; 
Irvin Cobb have been secured lee 
tures. The prices for the season wij ; 
from $1 to $4, making the cost fy «,,\ 
of the ten concerts range from e¢ eyey ,, 
forty cents. RY 


a and 





New York State Teachers Opep 
Convention 


The New York State Music Teaches 
Association opened its annual ‘convent 
at Carnegie Hall on June 24, before , 
large delegation of up-state ani Ne 
York City teachers. The convention ¢) 
year is to last until June 26. The py 
grams are to eliminate all concerts ay 
will be devoted instead to discussion , 
the necessary musical problems of thy 
hour. <A detailed account of the eo) 
vention will be given in a later issue y 
MUSICAL AMERICA. 





Harriet Bacon: MacDonald in New Yor 


Harriet Bacon MacDonald, who wit; 
Mrs. Wesley Porter Mason conducts thy 
Mac-Donald-Mason series of concerts } 
Dallas, Tex., was a visitor this wee 
at the office of MUSICAL AMERICA Mr 
MacDonald has completed her booking 
for the forthcoming season, which sii 
predicts will be the most prosperou 
musical season Dallas has ever ex 
perienced. 


Under the Auspices of the Music League of the People’s Institute 


Open Air Symphony Concerts 


Every evening (including Sundays) from June 30 to August 23. 
inclusive, at the LEWISOHN STADIUM, College of the City of 
New York, 137th Street and Amsterdam Avenue. 


THE STADIUM SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 





(80 Men) 


ARNOLD VOLPE, Conductor 


ROSA PONSELLE, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company, Soloist, on 


Monday evening, June 30 


Other soloists of the opening week will be Forrest Lamont, Sascha Jacobsen, Winifred Byrd, 


May Peterson, Percy Hemus, Edna Kellogg, Carolyn Cone-Baldwin and Blanche Consolvo. 


Special! 


musical features by the Stadium Quartet (Idelle Patterson, Lillian Eubank, Ernest Davis, Earle 
Tuckerman, and a chorus of forty from the Metropolitan Opera, under the direction of William 


Tyroler. 


The programs will include symphonies and symphonic works by the great masters of all 
schools: Beethoven, Brahms, Schubert, Cesar Franck, Dvorak, Tschaikowsky, Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
Rachmaninoff, Borodine, Berlioz, Saint-Saéns, Debussy, Dukas, Massenet, Liszt, Moussorgsky, 
Glazounoff, MacDowell, Hadley, Chadwick and others, as well as operatic selections and works 
of a lighter character appropriate for summer programs. 

There will be vocal and instrumental soloists of rank on practically every evening through- 


out the summer. 


The general arrangement of programs is as follows: 


Mondays and Thursdays, Symphony Nights; Tuesdays and Fridays, Opera Nights; Wednes- 
days, Saturdays and Sundays, Miscellaneous Programs. 





There are eight thousand seats at 25c. 90, and $1.00 


Box"office opens at the Stadium and at the Metropolitan 
Opera House {(39th Street entrance), Saturday, July 28 


In case of rain, concerts take place in the Great Hall of the College, 


140th Street and Convent Avenue. 





Monsieur Dalcroze will visit the ni" 
States early 1920 with a party of studen 
Engagements from Educational and Musi 
Institutions for Lecture-Demonstratio"s ' 
Eurythmics NOW BOOKING.. 


Address Inquiries to 
The Dalcroze School of Eurythm¢ 
9 East 59th Street, New Yor” 


JAQUES DALCROZE 


PRINCIPAL OF THE INSTITUTE JAQUES DALCROZE, GENEVA, SWITZERLAND 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 
The 
Casazza, 
Metropolitan Opera Company, just be- 
fore he sailed, to the effect that next 
season “Parsifal” will be produced, and 
in English, will be grateful news to many 
people, who will regard this as a sign 
of returning sanity on the much-disputed 


Gatti- 


by Mr. 
the General Director of the 


announcement 


issue as to whether under existing cir- 


cumstances we should produce the works 
of the great German composers. 

In the first place, it cannot be too often 
stated that Wagner himself was the very 
antithesis of anything that the Prussians 
and the Huns represent. He was a Revo- 
lutionary, a man of advanced thought, 
even in his music, which we know is im- 
mortal. Now that the ice is broken, 
there will probably be a more general 
tendeney to return the works of Bee- 
thoven, Mozart and others of the great 
German composers to our concert pro- 
grams, which is as it should be. There 
is, however, an entirely different attitude 
with regard to some of the living 
German composers, who, like Richard 
Strauss and others, have been impreg- 
nated with the virus of “Kultur.” 

The fact that “Parsifal” is to be sung 
in English will no doubt hearten those 
who have for a long time contended that 
all operas should be sung in English, as 
operas are sung in French in France, in 
German in Germany, and in Italian in 
Italy, and it will furthermore go far to 
demonstrate what has certainly already 
been demonstrated, that English is a very 
singable language. 

That H. E. Krehbiel of the Tribune 
will furnish the translated version means 
that we shall have a scholarly and able 
work. Mr. Krehbiel has shown us long 
ago, however much one may differ with 
him in some regards, that he is a writer 
of good, clean, forceful English, and he 
also showed, in the libretto he made for 
the “Impresario,” produced-by the So- 
ciety of American Singers at the Ly- 
cecum that he can write a very good 
libretto. 

Reminds me that I had understood 
that Charles Henry Meltzer, who has 
been foremost in the movement for hav- 
ing all opera sung in English, had been 
announced to have an English version of 
“Parsifal,” or that he was going to make 
one for the Metropolitan. 
ever, the powers that be in that institu- 
ton considered that it was better to en- 
gage the dean of the critics than an ex- 
critic who is no longer active in news- 
Paper work. 

* * * 

The performance of “Parsifal” in Eng- 
lish will no doubt arouse the extremists 
and radicals, and we shall hear some vio- 
lent protests. An effort will surely 
be made to stir up the press in the mat- 
ter, While such protests will no doubt 
be unheeded by the Metropolitan man- 
agement, we should be fair and realize 
that there are some people who have a 
memory, and when we consider what the 
Huns did, we must not wonder that those 
who have a memory protest against any- 
thine receiving consideration to which 
the name “German” is attached. 

There are also many who are abso- 
lutely opposed to the plea that now that 
the war is over and peace is about to be 
‘igned, we ean afford to be forgiving and 
erciful and make a difference between 
he autocratic militarists who plunged 
the world into the horrors that it has 
fone through, and the German people 
Under their present government. And 


Perhaps, how-. 


here let me remind your readers that the 
German armies that committed the hor- 
rors and atrocities that they did, as well 
as fought as they did, were the German 
people in arms so that the German peo- 
ple, whether they are under an autocracy 
or a republic, are just as much respon- 
sible as their war lords. 

And lest we forget, let me quote a few 
lines from the address of Premier 
Clemenceau of France at the time he 
handed the Germans the final form of 
the treaty. In the course of his ad- 
dress, M. Clemenceau said: 

“In the view of the Allied and Asso- 
ciated Powers, the war which began on 
August 1, 1914, was the greatest crime 
against humanity and freedom of the 
people that any nation, calling itself 
civilized, has ever consciously committed. 

“The rulers of Germany never ceased 
to expand German armaments by land 
and sea, and to propaganda the falsehood 
that it was necessary because Germany’s 
neighbors were jealous of her prosperity 
and power. 

“They kept Europe in a ferment by 
threats of violence. Germany’s respon- 
sibility, however, is not confined to hav- 
ing planned and started the war. She is 
no less responsible for the savage and in- 
human manner in which it was con- 
ducted. They drove thousands of men, 
women and children with brutal savagery 
into slavery in foreign lands. They al- 
lowed barbarities to be practised against 
their prisoners of war from which the 
most uncivilized people would have re- 
coiled. The conduct of Germany is al- 
most unexampled in human history. The 
terrible responsibility which lies at her 
doors can be seen by the fact that not 
less than seven million dead lie buried 
in Europe, while more than twenty mil- 
lion others carry upon them the evidence 
of wounds and suffering, because Ger- 
many saw fit to gratify her lust for 
tyranny by resort to war. 

“Germany destroyed the shipping of 
all nations on the high seas where there 
was no chance of rescue for their pas- 
sengers and crews. The German revolu- 
tion was stayed until the German armies 
had been defeated in the field and all 
hope of profiting by a war of conquest 
had vanished. The Germans cannot now 
pretend that, having changed their rulers 
after the war was lost, it is justice that 
they should escape the consequences of 
their deeds.” 

But when we have read this and given 
full consideration to the justice of the 
German indictment, let us not visit on 
the millions of decent Germans and Ger- 
man-Americans in this country any re- 
sentment. And let us certainly exempt 
from any ostracism, whether of social 
life or business, the German musicians 
and music teachers who have labored so 
long and so faithfully to make us a mu- 
sical nation. Of course, there should be 
exceptions, particularly in the case of 
those artists who as we know, openly 
expressed their sympathy for the Huns, 
applauded the atrocities they committed, 
and went,so far as to jubilate when the 
Lusitania was sunk. 

* oK * 


Leopold Stokowski is to continue, by 
the term of a new contract, four years 
more at least in the direction of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. This shows Mr. 
Stokowski’s deserved popularity and the 
hold that he has upon the music-loving 
people of Pennsylvania. It also disposes, 
for a time, at least, of Mr. Stokowski’s 
ambition to be conductor of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, an ambition which 
it is known he has harbored for years, 
which ambition was seconded by his 
talented wife. While I think Mr. Sto- 
kowski would have made a_ splendid 
leader of the Boston Symphony, he would 
have been a serious loss to the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, which he has done so 
much to elevate to its present position 
of eminence. It is understood that Mr. 
Stckowski will receive for his new term 
a considerable advance in salary, while 
at the same time there has also been an 
advance in the salaries of most of the 
musicians in the orchestra an advance 
made necessary by the increased cost of 
living. 

One of the leading daily papers in 
Philadelphia, in referring very gracious- 
ly to-Mr. Stokowski’s re-engagement, 
states that “Mr. Stokowski is not the 
whole orchestra. It is a society of mu- 
sicians of distinction, sensitive of their 
standing as virtuosi, mindful of the fact 
that the good name of the organization, 
as a whole, depends on the way each man 
acquits himself.” 

At the same time, the writer declares 
that it would be a calamity to have as 
the guide and inspiration at the top any 
but the best leader attainable, and we 
know nowhere in the world to look for a 
better than Mr. Stokowski. The present 
conductor is also eulogized “because he 
has kept his head and his poise and he 


dces not attitudinize as a little tin god.” 

The praise is deserved, but it also im- 
plies the conclusion that there are some 
conductors who do attitudinize as tin 
gods. I have met and could name a few 
without much trouble. 

* * * 

In making his announcement for next 
season, Gatti-Casazza states that Caruso 
is to be with us for four years more. 
He will appear in a new role, namely, in 
Halevy’s “La Juive.” It seems that 
Mme. Louise Homer and Frieda Hempel 
will not be with the company again. 
Mme. Hempel’s place is to be taken by 
Miss Evelyn Scotney, an American 
singer and a protegée of Mme. Melba, 
while Mabe! Garrison, who seems to have 
grown much in favor with the manager, 
is to share the coloratura réles with Miss 
Scotney. 

The rumors that Mr. Gatti had cap- 
tured a large number of artists from the 
Chicago Company are now set at rest, 
for it seems that the only member of Mr. 
Campanini’s organization who will be 
with the Metropolitan is Carolina Laz- 
zari, who certainly has. won an immense 
success. 

Monteux’s place is taken by Albert 
Wolff, the conductor from the Opéra 
Comique. The production of Maeter- 
linck’s “The Blue Bird” they say was 
engineered by Henry Russell, formerly 
manager of the Boston Opera Company. 

Geraldine Farrar, which will be good 
news to her multitude of supporters, will 
be with the company another three 
years. Louise Berat, by the bye, who 
was also with the Chicago Company, a 
contralto of distinction,’ will be with the 
Metropolitan next season, as well as a 
number of young American artists. 
Mme. Berat is one of those who fled from 
war-torn Europe. She had a hard time 
till she could secure recognition for her 
undoubted great talent. 

Amato is to return, which will also be 
good news. 

Gatti expresses the doubt that I have 
already expressed, as to the return of 
Destinn, but if she comes under her new 
name of Destinova, to emphasize her 
Czecho-Slovak origin, she will be at the 
Metropolitan again. 

* * ok 

In the interviews with Mr. Gatti he 
did not state particularly as to whether 
Florence Easton and Sophie Braslau will 
be with the company again, though I un- 
derstand that both ladies have contracts 
with the Metropolitan. So far as Sophie 
Braslau is concerned, she has_ been 
secured by Campanini for some special 
performances of Ammneris in “Aida” 
which will be given when the Chicago 
Opera Company goes on tour early this 


fall. Miss Braslau has unquestionably 
grown lately in her art and in pub- 
lic appreciation. Indeed, she may be 


called one of the great popular successes 
of the time. Her concert audiences last 
season, wherever she sang, were most en- 
thusiastic. 

That Mlle. Bori, whose voice it was 
said had been restored, and who recently 
made a great ssuccess in Monte Carlo 
and other opera houses in South Europe, 
would be with the Metropolitan next 
year, Mr. Gatti seemed to think not so 
certain. However, he announced that if 
she was not with us next season, she cer- 
tainly would be with us the season after. 

There have been many conflicting re- 
ports with regard to Mlle. Bori, the little 
Spanish prima donna who made such a 
host of friends in this country. Accord- 
ing to some of these reports, the opera- 
tion on her vocal cords—the same opera- 
tion, I believe, that Caruso underwent 
was not wholly successful because she 
undertook to sing before the wounds had 
properly healed. Others, however, insist 
that the trouble was due to the fact that 
the surgeon who made the operation cut 
too deeply. The operation was of course 
of a very delicate nature. 

* a ¥* 


It shouid be a source of satisfaction 
to his many friends, and certainly to all 
sincere music lovers, that Arnold Volpe 
appears to have at last won the substan- 
tial backing he has long deserved but 
been without, and to secure which his 
charming, talented and _ indefatigable 
wife struggled for so many years. Volpe 
appears now to have back of him the 
Lewisohns and their friends in the giv- 
ing of the concerts and operatic enter- 
tainments in the Stadium during the 
summer. Volpe is a fine example of the 
sincere, painstaking, modest musician 
who is unable to push himself forward, 
in spite of all his talent, and good hard 
work, and so sometimes does not re- 
ceive the recognition to which he is en- 
titled. He is signalizing his return to 
prominence as a conductor by giving a 
number of compositions by Americans. 
These will include. Elliot Schenk’s new 
Indian American overture, “The Arrow 
Maker”; Hadley’s Fourth Symphony, 
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given, by the bye, at Carnegie Hall; 
Chadwick’s “Tam o’Shanter,” and over- 
ture “Euterpe.” Then there will be a 
symphony poem by Gardner, the Amer- 
ican violinist, while Columbia University 
will be represented in the person of 
Dr. Frank Ward with his “Ocean Rhap- 
sody” and his “Peter Pan” scherzo. 

_ Adolph Lewisohn, who built the Stad- 
ium, where the Volpe concerts are to be 
given, 1s a very public-spirited citizen. 
In a recent issue of the New York Eve- 
ning Post he made some statements with 
regard to what he considered the civic 
value of open air concerts, and he also 
stated that one of the purposes of these 
concerts was to reach that public which 
insists on paying for its amusements and 
recreations. With regard to music in the 
open air, Mr. Lewisohn very sensibly 
says that people have been taught to be- 
lieve that music is the exclusive property 
of the super-heated opera houses and 
concert halls, while to millions open air 
means baseball or fishing or a picnic. 

Mr. Lewisohn agrees with the found- 
ers of the Stadium Symphony Orchestra 
that it was undoubtedly the intention of 
some of the great music masters that 
some of their music should be given in 
the open air. Finally, says Mr. Lewisohn, 
“‘we believe that in taking eight thousand 
people out in the open, away from their 
hot homes, and giving them the world’s 
finest music, played by a large symphony 
orchestra, with solos sung by the finest 
operatic singers available with a reason- 
able admission, we are doing something 
definite to make New York a decent place 
in which to live and work.” 

Boiled down, this means that Mr, 
Lewisohn, consciously or unconsciously, 
is one of those who, like your editor, has 
been laboring to democratize music—in 
other words, to bring it to the mass of 
the people and get away from some of 
the old conditions under which concerts 
and operatic performances are given. 
Naturally, open air performances are 
more possible under a climate which is 
stable, especially at certain times of the 
year, than it is in a city like New York, 
when we never know where we are from 
morning to night, whether it is going to 
blow hot or cold, storm, rain, snow or 
shine. At the same time, during the 
late spring and summer and early fall 
there is ample opportunity in New York 
for music in the open, and at reasonable 
prices, and the men who, like Mr. 
Lewisohn, not only have that conviction 
but support it with their influence and 
their wealth, are indeed public benefac- 
tors. 

* * cd 

Many of the foreign artists who dur- 
ing the war period were up at Lake 
George in the Adirondacks, along the 
Atlantic in Long Island, in the various 
summer resorts all the way to the Maine 
coast, now that transportation with 
Europe has been somewhat restored, are 
returning to visit their homes. 

As we know, Gatti has already sailed. 
His wife, Mme. Alda preceded him to 
Paris sometime ago. Among the various 
interviews which Gatti gave before his 
departure was one with Grenville Ver- 
non of the New York Tribune, in which 
he expressed something that I have al- 
ways thought, namely, that Gatti him- 
self was more proud of having given 
such productions as “Orfeo” than he was 
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of presentations of the more popular 
works. It is interesting to note that 
Gatti has the Italian attitude to Ger- 
man opera, and especially to the works 
of Wagner, for, says he, “Wagner with 
all his advanced views, harmed the art 
of song. To-day singers must sing one 
sort of opera one day, and another the 
next. The line of bel canto is broken. 
bie must accept it and make the best 
of it.” 

In addition to being proud of his pro- 
duction of “Oberon,” Gatti plumes him- 
self on his production of “La Reine 
Fiamette,” “Le Prophete” “Le Coq 
d’Or,” the performance of “Tristan and 
Isolde” with Fremstad and Toscanini, 
“Boris Godunoff.” The three American 
singers praised by Gatti in this inter- 
view were Mabel Garrison, Charles 
Hackett and Thomas Chalmers. 

Mme. Delaunois has left te meet her 
husband in Paris. He was in the army 
and she has been separated from him for 
some time. Ganz has returned to Switz- 
erland. Martinelli, we know, is singing 
in London. Leonora Sparkes, an Eng- 
lish woman, is with relatives there. Didur 
has gone to Poland with Ordynski. Bar- 
rientos is back again in Spain. Julia 
Claussen is at the Royal Opera House 
in Stockholm, while Pasquale Amato has 
gone to Trieste to look after some of his 
business affairs. Claudia Muzio and 
Giulio Crimi are in South America. 
Cleofonte Campanini, as you have al- 
ready reported, is in Europe looking for 
new talent, with headquarters, I under- 
stand in Paris. 

* a * 


The general opinion of the condition 
in Russia to-day is that things there are 
in a horrible state, that there is neither 
law nor order, that the country is under 
the domination of the Bolsheviki, led by 
Lenine and Trotzky, who are classed 
with anarchists, and that the extreme 
radicals in Russia are using such funds 
as they can procure to incite revolts and 
so create a Bolshevik condition not only 
in other European countries, but even in 
the United States. 

Furthermore,: the general opinion 
seems to be that the recent bomb and 
other outrages in this country have been 
fomented and financed by these ex- 
tremists. In other words, the rule of the 
Soviets, as they are called, in Russia, is 
considered to be a _ subversal of law, 
order, and consequently that it is incum- 
bent upon all those who would maintain 
society on something like its present 
basis to fight it as much as possible. 
Incidentally, too, it must not be forgot- 
ten that our American forces, as well as 
the British Navy, are fighting the Bol- 
sheviks in Russia. 


Now, however, comes Wilfred Hum- 
phries, a man employed by the Y. M. 
C. A. and the Red Cross, who states that 
he has spent about a year in Russia, 
travelled over twenty thousand miles 
through the central part of that coun- 
try. During the time that he was there, 
he worked for the Committee on Public 
Information, distributing copies of Mr. 
Wilson’s Fourteen Points among the 
Russian people. Mr. Humphries says 
that he went into Russia politically neu- 
tral, and has returned a Bolshevist. Ac- 
cording to him, under the rule of the 
Soviets that is the Bolsheviki, the prir- 
cipal passenger trains are running on 
schedule, the cars are heated, are well 
lighted and clean. There was a diner, 
where good food at reasonable prices was 
offered. Hard liquor, so-called, and cer- 
tainly vodka, have been abolished, but 
beer and light wines can be had. Sev- 
enty-five per cent of the stories supposed 
to come from Russia are 100 per cent 
lies, says Mr. Humphries. Instead of 
there being tens of thousands of people 
who have been ruthlessly killed the num- 
ber is only about 1200, and 60 per cent 
of these were Soviet officials, grafting 
commissaries and traitors. The death 
penalty is dealt out to food hoarders, 
speculators, traitors encouraging foreign 
intervention, grafters and others. In- 
deed drunkenness has been punished by 
death. There is no starvation but some 
shortage of food. People as a whole 
were happy. He did not believe that 


anything but the tightest blockade main- 
tained by the Allied nations can possibly 
overthrow the Bolshevist government. 

But the most interesting part of this 
communication, which, by the bye, was 
made at the American Federation of 
Labor Convention recently held in At- 
lantic City, was that while he was in 
Moscow a year ago, Mr. Humphries 
heard more grand opera than he had 
ever heard before. The performances, 
he said, were excellent. He heard Ital- 
ian, French, German as well as Russian 
operas. Maeterlinck’s “The Blue Bird” 
ran for two weeks in the Art Theater 
in Moscow, and it was impossible to get 
a seat. He also saw shows by Shaw, 
Ibsen, Shakespeare, Gorki and Tolstoi. 
The city he said, was orderly. 

Finally, he states that he attended 
many political meetings, where op- 
ponents of the Bolshevist government 
held forth and expressed their views, 
without any restriction. 

Things in Siberia, however, where the 
Bolshevists are understood to have lost 
control, were not in as good condition as 
they are under the Soviet rule in Russia. 

The matter has grave importance, 
apart from the musical interest involved, 
for the reason that there can be no dura- 
ble peace, even with the League of Na- 
tions, unless Russia is at rest. If Rus- 
sia is in a state of chaos, it is very clear, 
and, indeed, absolutely certain, that Ger- 
many will proceed to win her man- 
power and also exploit her industries, 
commerce, agriculture, for her own bene- 
fit. This will make another war within 
ten years almost a certainty. 

* * * 


While on the subject of Russia, let 
me say that Ignace Jan Paderewski, 
Poland’s Premier, has _ recently an- 
nounced that Poland is dissatisfied and a 
war between that country and Germany 
is inevitable. So Mr. Paderewski has 
reminded the peace commissioners at 
Paris that they have left Germany an 
opening jin the East to Russia and that 
a Russo-German alliance will take place 
within ten years. 

Paderewski supports the view I have 
just stated, that Russia is a danger point 
and if left to herself is sure to be ex- 
ploited by Germany. 

An editorial in the New York Herald 
takes the same view, namely, that it is 
not too much to say that Russia is the 
key to the future peace of the world. 
Control over Russia, therefore, in the 
interest of the Allies is a vital necessity. 
A League of Nations armed only with an 
“economic boycott” cannot stop another 
war if Russia and Germany join hands. 

* * * 


So John McCormack, at 35, has been 
made a citizen of the United States. 
Thus he is no longer the Irish tenor, 
though that will not prevent John’s sing- 
ing Irish ballads and folk-songs in his 
own inimitable way. 

There is a story connected with Mc- 
Cormack’s rise which I do not think 
has yet found its way into print. 

When McCormack was in London some 
years ago, in the early part of his ca- 
reer, singing in opera, some friend of 
his in this city approached a leading 
talking machine concern and suggested 
that it should make a contract with Mc- 
Cormack to make records of some of the 
Irish ballads he sang. The representa- 
tive of the talking machine company was 
very skeptical as to the possible success 
of ballads sung by an Irish tenor. How- 
ever, through the insistence of McCor- 
mack’s friend here, and later through 
the urging of Mme. Tetrazzini from Lon- 
don, the company made a contract. The 
result was that when McCormack came 
to this country and his success grew by 
leaps and bounds, his records became so 
popular that I believe I am correct in 
saying that he draws the largest royal- 
ties from his records of any singer or 
foreign artist on the concert or operatic 
stage, not excepting Caruso. Incident- 
ally, of course, the talking machine com- 
pany has made several fortunes out of 
the ballads of the once Irish tenor, for 
which it believed there would be no popu- 
lar demand. Evidently they under-esti- 
mated McCormack’s vogue, and especial- 
ly the power and patriotism of the Irish 
when once they are aroused, even if some 
of those who have gone back to Erin 
have been glad to return to the U.S. A. 

* * * 


Horses that are trained for racing 


purposes have carried, besides the jockey 
and the allotted weight, names conferred 
by their owners which varied all the way 
from fantastic ones to names of states- 
men, actresses, sweethearts, millionaires, 
but it is the first time that a horse bore 
the name of a noted musician when a 
popular racer went to victory last week 
at Jamaica, Long Island, and won the 
feature event of the day, under the name 
of “Damrosch.” 

Many honors have been conferred upon 
our noted American composer, musician 
and conductor. But that he has finally 
reached the apex of popularity is at- 
tested that he is now honored by the 
sporting fraternity and that a fine six- 


year-old brown horse (by Roxa»-) 
sembler), bearing his name, won b; 
lengths in advance of the second 
Kilts, and the third horse Ros: 
The breeder, they say, is Major Ayo, 
Belmont. And it should be adde ¢}., 
“Damrosch” carried the top weight. |, 
should also not be forgotten th:: 4 
opening favorite was “Frederic!- 4), 
Great,” an imported four-year-old. B,, 
shrewd sporting men, says the jy. 
paper report, supported “Damrosc},.” y, 
was the only favorite that won tha: qa, 
Will the distinguished musician 
ciate the compliment? asks 
Your 
MEPH 











Jules Falk ‘‘ Celebrates’’ in Hot Springs 








ULES FALK, the violinist, is here seen in the act of toasting the fair memory of 


those glorious days of a non-prohibition age in America. 


Incidentally, the picture 


was made in Hot Springs, Ark., where the young virtuoso recently made another 


successful recital appearance. 
the admonition to print it before July 1. 


A friend sends MusIcAL AMERICA the snapshot with 





PAULISTS CAPTURE 
PITTSBURGH HEARERS 


Father Finn’s Choir Appears in 
Syria Mosque in Aid of 
French Children 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., June 20.—The Paul- 
ist Choir, Father William J. Finn, con- 
ductor, came to town this week and de- 
lighted our souls with much sacred and 
secular carolings. The concert was for 
the Fatherless Children of France, and 
was given in the Syria Mosque. The 
audience which was large, could not get 
enough. Every offering was encored to 
a long-drawn-out echo, but of all the en- 
cores, “Mr. Onagin, Offagin,” sung by 
John Finnegan, tenor, drew at least five. 
He Italianed like Bonci, and then he 
Irished like John McCormack, and he 


sang other things in hisown manner. The 
Paulist Choir sang with its usual finesse. 
They gave numbers from Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff to Palmgren, from Converse to 
Gardiner and they sang them with 
beautiful tone and multiplied phrasings. 
Masters McManus, Dolan and Billy 
Probst, while not phenomenal boy-solo- 
ists, got much horny-handed and kid- 
gloved applause. It was altogether one 
of the most enjoyable concerts of a sul- 
try and desultory summer season: 

The rest of the month has been given 
over to pupils’ recitals, world without 
an end. Among the good ones was the 
song recital by the pupils of John B. 
Siefert in Carnegie Hall. Mr. Siefert 
chooses representative songs for his 
pupils. 

The Pittsburgh Musical Institute pub- 
lishes a booklet of its student recitals 
some twelve or more for the month of 











GABRILOWITSCH 


Available for a limited number of pianistic engagements 


Management: 


LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, New York 





Mason & Hamlin Piano Used 


June. Next year they will probably re. 
quire a five-foot book shelf to contain 
all the programs. 

Ralph Lewando assisted by Mrs. Le- 
wando, contralto, gave a student recital 
at the Irene Kaufman _ Settlement 
House. 

In one of the Pittsburgh papers, 
among the student recital programs, 
was the heading “Infernal Piano ani 
Voice Recital.” H. B. G. 





JEAN COOPER TO WED 


Contralto Will Become Bride of Law. 
rence W. Carpenter of Minneapolis 


Announcement was made at an 1 
promptu musicale at the home of Mr. 
Newbold Le Roy Edgar, 125 East For 
tieth Street, New York, last Monday © 
the forthcoming marriage of Jean Vil 
cent Cooper, the contralto, and Lawrent 
W. Carpenter of Minneapolis. They w! 
be married in September, and it was 
stated that for a year or more thereafte! 
Miss Cooper would give up the concer 
stage, resuming her professional appea! 
ances the following year, however. Mis 
Cooper has had a highly successful ¢0"- 
cert career. Mr. Carpenter is a son “ 
Mr. and Mrs. Elbert L. Carpenter of 51+ 
Clifton Avenue, Minneapolis. His fathe! 
is president of the Symphony Society 
Minneapolis. He is a graduate of Yale 

Miss Cooper, Anna Case, soprano, P* 
quita Madriguera, pianist, and Corne!iUs 
Van Vleet, ’cellist, with Dirk Fock, Dute’ 
conductor, who will lead some of the su! 
mer concerts to be given this season !" 
the Lewisohn Stadium, at the piano, we!® 
the artists who performed in Mrs. 
gar’s program. 








Richard Epstein’s Condition Reporteé 
Improved 


The many friends of Richard Epste!": 
the well-known pianist, who were shocke" 
to read in last week’s issue of Musics! 
AMERICA of his severe illness and ti 
operations he had undergone, will be £'2° 
to learn that Mr. Epstein’s condition %° 
slightly improved and that he is in e* 
cellent spirits at the Lenox Hill Hos?! 
tal, New York. The pianist, who is 0” 
of the best liked musicians in New Yor 
has no relatives in this country but s°v 
eral of his friends are in hourly touc’ 
with him. 
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Carl Engel, Boston Music Com- 
pany’s Editor, Shows a Sam- 
ple of Some of-the Stuff the 
Postman Brings Him — 
“Ready - to - Wear’’ Melodies 
and ‘‘Machine - Made Accom- 
paniments Seriously Hamper- 
ing Native Musical Develop- 
ment—Gullible Victims of 
Advertisers Relieved of Large 
Sums—Mr. Engel the 


Sanctum 


and 


% the quaint building of the Boston 
Music Company on West Street, the 
fice of Carl Engel, the editor, occupies 
, nook of privileged seclusion. Ascend- 
ing two flights of old-fashioned wooden 
stairs, and passing through what the 
editor terms “the limbo,” guarded by an 
editorial Cerberus and a= secretarial 
‘Cerbera,” the visitor is shown into a 


mall but refreshingly unconventional 
inner shrine. Here one is struck by the 
absence of anything that might suggest 
music and musicians, save an incon- 
picuous little upright piano. Mr. Engel 
explains the fact that no pictures of 
omposers, “living, moribund or dead,” 
adorn his walls by saying that this is 
for his own peace of mind as much as 
for the comfort of his callers, since he 
1as found that his visitors of varying 
jusical creeds are often perturbed if 
hey do not see the image of their par- 
icular god in the place of honor. “An 
ndmirer of Brahms,” Mr. Engel adds, 
‘is disconcerted by the sight of De- 
jussy’s image, and it is my sole aim to 
take my visitors feel easy and at home.” 
sked whose effigy he would enthrone, 
vere he not guided by such rigorous re- 
vard for the sensibilities of others, he 
pnswers: “I really have no musical 
preferences in business hours.” 

However, the soft gray panelled walls 
pre by no means bare, but bring out ad- 
lirably a few charming Japanese prints 
with all their richness of color and dar- 
ng of design. A _ picture over Mr. 
ingel’s desk attracts inquisitive atten- 
ion. “That,” Mr. Engel gravely replies, 
‘is a Chinese funeral procession, painted 
nsilk. I am told that it is a high man- 
larin or prince of imperial blood they 
bre burying there. But I prefer to think 
hat it is a Chinese musical editor whose 
emains are being carried to their last 
esting place with due pomp and circum- 
tance, accompanied by mourning Chi- 





—II PETER i, 12, 13. 
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Carl Engel, One of the Most Individual Creative Musicians of Our Land, Prominent 
Also as a Musical Editor of Distinguished Ability 


nese composers. And there are moments 
when I like to look at this cheering 
memento mori encouraged by the thought 
that ultimate dissolution will end even 
the travail of a musical editor.” 

This remark leads the interviewer 
guardedly to hint at the purpose of his 
visit, but Mr. Engel’s ease and volubility 
instantly disappear when the word “in- 
terview” is mentioned. His silence is only 
vanquished by a threat of the “third de- 
gree.” The interviewer, turning Grand 
Inquisitor, finally elicits the following re- 
marks: 


Aim to Encourage 


“The manuscripts submitted to the 
Boston Music Company greatly vary in 
quality and character. By some strange 
association of ideas the belief has been 
created among composers that my per- 
sonal interest in modern things favorably 
disposes the house towards any music 
that is out of the ordinary. The conse- 
quence is that if a manuscript seems too 
abstruse or queer for any other pub- 
lisher, it is promptly sent to the Boston 
Music Company—and abstruseness or 
queerness does not necessarily always 
make for good music. Nevertheless, the 
Boston Music Company confesses to lik- 
ing nothing better than to give encour- 
agement to young and aspiring mu- 
sicians whose works show merit and 
promise, and it has been our privilege 
to help not a few of them to their. first 
laurels. But initial success sometimes 
leads to hasty or excessive production 
and it becomes difficult for the publisher 
to convince the composer of the error of 
his ways. The public cannot absorb more 
than a certain quantity of music, and 
over-production of shallow and ephemeral 
things tends to retard the recognition 
of the many meritorious works which 


some of the American publishers are is- ~ 


suing with a noble disregard of com- 
mercial ends.” 

To the question whether it is possible 
for anyone to gauge the commercial pos- 
sibilities of a manuscript, Mr. Engel re- 
plies, “Approximately, although discre- 
tion is the better part of editorial valor; 
and there is more pleasure in thoroughly 
disappointed skepticism than in partially 
vindicated confidence.” 

Mr. Engel intercepts the visitor’s 
glance which is again being drawn mag- 
netically toward the Chinese picture. 


“Ready-Made” Songs 


“The times when I derive the greatest 
solace from the contemplation of that 
Chinese procession,” he continues, “are 
when the mail bag disgorges an ava- 
lanche of contributions from poets (7?) 
all over the country who have had their 





verses fitted with ready-to-wear melodies 
and machine-made accompaniments at 
the musical mail-order tailoring shops in 
New York and Chicago. No doubt you 
have noticed their advertisements in 
some of the magazines. By consulting 
the Catalogue of Copyright Entries for 
1918 you will find that the two or three 
leading enterprises of this sort managed 
between them to extract in one year well 
over $100,000 from the pockets of their 
gullible victims. One of these composers 
(?) alone turned out over 2500 songs in 
a twelvemonth, or about fifty tunes per 
week.* He naively describes his product 
as ‘professional demonstrating copies for 
exploiting purposes!’ He certainly dem- 
onstrates that the profession of exploit- 
ing the public is still remunerative. I do 
not hesitate to qualify the activity of 
these concerns as seriously hampering 
the musical development of our country. 
I ask you what you think of anyone who 
is willing to receive money for the fur- 
nishing of a musical setting to the fol- 
lowing words, and who arouses even the 
faintest hopes that a market may be 
found for the song. Oddly enough it 
originates not in Massachusetts but in a 
little town of California. Listen to the 
poem: 

PARADISE’ 


‘BOSTON, ALL NATIONS’ 


1. ‘Boston’s all of the nations’ paradise, 


There’s no difference shown between the 


black and white, 


And you will have to admit that they are 


alright, 
That’s just what put the city of Boston 
in the light. 


*Carrying the computation a step further, 
it is evident that if he works eight hours a 
day for six days a week the year round he 
produces at least one song every hour. 
haps his motto is, “very hour on the hour.’ 

= ae 


Per- 


CHRISTINE LANGENHAN === 


Scolly (sic) Square, 
And you'll find ev’ry nation to greet you 
there. 
2. ‘Take Madison Square Garden and Yellow- 
stone Park, 
take the 
after dark. 
talk about 
gay Paree, 
But Boston is the place where I’m longing 
now to be. 
To seek the pleasures and sights that are 
there to see, 
‘Diff’rent resorts and theaters each day in 
the week— 
To stroll thro’ the 
Park Gulo 
You can’t equal our Boston nowhere you go. 


I will Boston Commons (sic) 


They London, New York and 


Hub City and dear 


‘Chorus— 


‘Now talking ’bout Seattle and New Or- 
leans, 
Boston is the place where you get your 


g00d brown beans. 
Men and women that’s divorced, all over 
the world, 

In Boston find another boy or pretty girl. 
You can stop and 
you will, 
will tell you something about Old Bun- 

ker Hill: 
The Hill sits in East Boston, just off the 
bay (!!!) 
Where freedom’s right is offered all who'd 
come and stay. 
We fought for Liberty and won a brave, 
game fight, 
That’s why they eall 
Paradise.’ 


listen to this song if 


I 


Boston all Nations’ 


“This Western conception of Boston’s 
beauties and attractions is a hard blow 
to our notions of what Beacon Hill and 
surroundings stand for. The music is 
worthy of the words, that says enough! 
Nor is this a particularly flagrant case, 
or an isolated one. In Blue Earth, 
Minn.; in Sistersville, W. Va.; in Racine, 
Wis.; in Cassville, N. J.; in Park City, 
Mont.; in Hingham, Mass. everywhere 
South, East, North and West, these song- 
sters are caught in the bird-lime of per- 
Suasive advertisers. The war, in all-its 
phases and aspects, has been a rich 
source of inspiration to our ‘natural born 
balladists,’ and of revenue to the whole- 
sale ‘melodists.’ However, the charms 
and vicissitudes of Love, together with 
the tranquil joys of the country or the 
racier pleasures of the cosmopolis, re- 
main the favorite topics as of yore. 
Needless to say, not once in my ten years’ 
experience did I see a single tune of that 
type which could compare with the ex- 
cellent and inimitable stuff turned out 
by our leading composers of lighter 
music.” 

“Do you mean that you do not despise 
Broadway syncopation?” 

“Despise it? Why I am passionately 
fond of it and I have great respect for 
it, as I have for any music that is good 
of its kind.” 

Here the aforementioned “Cerbera” 
made a_ noiseless entry, depositing a 
batch of suspicious-looking oblong en- 
velopes on Mr. Engle’s desk, and disap- 
peared as she had entered. He read off 





some of the post marks: Smithville, 
Me.; Hartford City, Ind.; Honesdale, 
Pa.; Cherry Valley, Ark.; Golconda, 
Nev. Here he paused, sighed and looked 


over his spectacles at the solemn cortege 
of little Chinamen. The moment seemed 
one of tensest emotion, the air was fast 
becoming surcharged with vibrations of 
the highest coefficient, so the interviewer 
quickly decided to follow “Cerbera’s” ex- 
ample before the interviewed could utter 
anything that might prove “unreport- 
able.” CHARLES REPPER. 


*+Not on the official map of Boston, nor in 
the City Directory (1919). Inquiries in the 
Back Bay as well as in South Boston have 
failed to reveal the location of this mysteri- 
ous park.—C. R. 
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Prima Donna and Playwright-Husband At Home 








—_— 
— 


No 1.—Marguerite Na- 
mara, Prima-Donna So- 
prano of the Chicago 
Opera Company, and 
Her Husband, Guy Bol- 
ton, the Playwright, on 
the Terrace of Their 
Pretty Home at Great 
Neck, L. I. No. 2.— 
Mme. Namara and Her 
Little Daughter, Peggy 
Bolton, Having a “‘Snug- 
gle’ Party. No. 3.— 
The Singer and Her 
Husband in Their Liv- 
ing Room at Great Neck 
with “All the Comforts 
of Home”’ in Evidence, 
from Tea-Table to Mag- 
azine Literature inclu- 
sive 


Photos by 
Underwood & Underwood 
~ 


TRANGE as it may appear, a prima-donna’s life is not always 
There are other moments, as the above pictures show, and very nice ones at that. 1 _ they 
playing with a fascinating bright-eyed baby and posing with one’s husband on picturesque terraces and in charming cretonne- 
Who wouldn’t be a prima-donna? 


giving interviews. 


decorated sitting-rooms. 
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spent in singing, rehearsing, traveling, losing jewels and 
4 : Evidently they involve 





To Introduce Elgar’s Newest Quartet 


Elgar’s newest String Quartet, which 
's said by London critics to be a work of 
great beauty, will be produced in America 
lor the first time next September at the 
Berkshire Chamber Music Festival. Hugo 
Kortschak, the violinist of the Berkshire 
Quartet, has just received a copy of the 
composition. ,. 





Destinnova to Arrive in September 


Charles L. Wagner has received a tele- 
gram from Emmy Destinnova, more fa- 
Miliarly known to the concert and opera- 
xoing public of the United States as 
Emmy Destinn, stating that the distin- 


guished artist will positively be in this 
country in September, and will be in a 
position to fill concert engagements on an 
extensive tour which is already being 
booked for her, in addition to her Metro- 
politan appearances. Mme. Destinnova 
has been very successful in her operatic 
appearances at Covent Garden, London, 
during the present season. 





Mme, Alda Sails for Europe 


Mme. Frances Alda sailed on the 
Espagne last Saturday for Europe, to be 
gone two or three months. She already 
has a long concert tour booked for next 
season, which will begin with the Maine 








JULIUS WILLIAM MEYER 


TEACHER of SINGING 


Carnegie 


Announces 


Hall, 


New York 


ASUMMER COURSE for a 
limited number of Students during 
July and August at New London, 
New Hampshire, on Lake Sunapee. 





Music Festival in October. This will be 
the first time that the distinguished 
prima donna of the Metropolitan has ap- 
peared at the Maine Festival. She will 
sing many times in opera the coming sea 
son, as well as filling many return en- 
gagements in concert in various parts of 
the country. 


To Manage Bonnet Organ Tours 


Herbert E. Hyde of the Fine Arts 
Building in Chicago has taken up the 
management of Joseph Bonnet’s organ 
tour next season. The details of Mr. 
Bonnet’s tour during the season of 1918- 
19 increased to a point where Dr. Wil- 
liam C. Carl, who was associated with 
him, found it impossible to continue in 
connection with his augmented duties as 
director of the Guilmant School. 


SANTA MONICA STUDENTS 
IN HISTORICAL PAGEANT 


With Grace Helen Nash Directing, High 
School G.ee Clubs Interpret Music’s 
Rise in America 


SANTA MONICA, CAL. June 8.—The 
Girls’ Giee Club of this city’s High 
School gave a notable historical pageant 
of American music on Thursday evening 
of last week. The development of Ameri- 
can music constituted the main branch of 
study undertaken by the club during the 
past school year, and this perforamnce, 
under the direction of Grace Helen Nash, 
head of the High School’s music depart- 
ment, was presented as the season’s cul- 
minating event. 

The pageant, of which Mrs. Blonda 
Banks Colborn of Los Angeles, was the 
author, was a chronological presentation 
of the music of different periods, begin- 
ning with Indian songs and ending with 
the modern opera. The club was assisted 
in the program by Mrs. Colborn with 
readings, and by a quartet from the 
Boys’ Glee Club of the school, which gave 
the war-song number. 

The prcgram was as follows: Indian 
songs and psalms, presented by the 
rirls’ Glee Club; patriotic numbers sung 
by Virginia Bentley and Jessica White; 
Negro melodies by Edna Heard, soloist, 
Constance Ranyard, Katherine Smith 
and Rose Martin; Early Opera, by Betty 
Hopkins; oratorio numbers given by 
Aletha Arnold; war songs presented by 
John Poe, Walter Maas, Harold Jepsen 
and Francis Johnson, boys’ quartet. 
Other numbers commemorative of Amer- 
ican history were offered by Cecilia 
Kinch, Rose Martin, Alice Munroe, Mar- 
garet Luce Lucille Peterson, Otile Mac- 
Intosh, Zara Zahn, Harold McCorkle, Ce- 
cilia Kinch and Aletha Arnold. 

The program closed with an inspiring 
tableaux entitled “America,” in which a 
total of forty-one girls participated. 
Each number in the printed program was 
followed by a brief explanatory note, tell- 
ing something of the period represented. 

C. A. B. 


Charles R. Gillease, Tenor, in Recital 


JERSEY CiTy, N. J., June 13.—Charles 
R. Gillease, tenor and artist-pupil of 
Theo Van Yorx, the New York voca! 
teacher, was heard in an interesting song 
recital, assisted by Valentina Crespi, vio- 
linist in St. Joseph’s Hall, June 11. Mr. 
Gillease sang charmingly, disclosing a 
voice of excellent quality in works of 
Schneider, Nevin, Burleigh, Curran, 
Leoni and Herbert. Outstanding fea- 
tures of the program which were espe- 
cially well received by the large audience 
were Cowen’s “Onaway Awake,” Puc- 
cini’s “Che Gelida Manina” from “La Bo- 
heme,” Trotere’s “Asthore,” Bizet’s “La 
fleur que tu m’avais jetée” from “Car- 
men,” Turvey’s “Irish Names,” Prothe- 
roes “Kitty O’Toole,” Bartlett’s “Love’s 
Rhapsody” (with violin obbligato), Ayl- 
ward’s “Khaki Lad” and Wood’s ‘‘Love’s 
Garden of Roses.” Insistent encores 
brought forth Tour’s “Mother o’ Mine,’’ 
Puccini’s aria from “Manon” and Gitz 
Rice’s “Dear Old Pal.” Miss Crespi 
scored in works of Mendelssohn Chami- 
nade, Sarasate, Drigo and Vieuxtemps. 
Mrs. Robert Kinkead and P. H. Boerge- 
mann provided sterling accompaniments. 





Arrigo Serato to Arrive Here in October 


Arrigo Serato the Italian violinist, who 
made his first American visit four years 
ago, will arrive in New York about Oct. 
1. Serato achieved much success when 
he was heard in this country. He made 
his début with the New York Philhar- 
monic Orchestra and he will be heard in 
this country again with that organization 
in December and January. Although not 
under military obligations, Serato was 
denied passport when he wished to re- 
turn to the United States for the second 
time and when a long tour was booked 
for him. But now that hostilities are over, 
he has written to his manager, Annie 
Friedberg, that he will positively arrive 
in the fall before the season begins. 
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GIANT COLUMBUS CONCERT 
OPENS METHODIST CONGRESS 


6500 Hear Dedicatory Services That 
Begin Centenary Celebration— 
Local Recitalists Appear 


CoLUMBUS, OHIO, June 16.—The out- 
standing event of last week was the 
dedicatory concert of the Methodist Cen- 
tenary at the big Coliseum on the State 
Fair Grounds Friday evening, when the 
$50,000 pipe organ was dedicated by Wil- 
liam Kraft, the official organist of the 
Centenary. This marked also the first 


public appearance of the Trombone Choir 
of one hundred instruments, which, with 
artists who contributed to the program, 
made the evening one long to be remem- 
bered. The attendance was staggering; 
at least 3000 are said to have been turned 
away, as there were no more seats for 
sale. The Coliseum seats 6500, but this 
was not a large enough building to hold 
the Methodist and other church enthusi- 
asts who desired to hear this first con- 
cert. 

Mr. Kraft played his program num- 
bers in masterful style, Margaret Ro- 
maine, soprano, of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company; Earl R. Cartright, baritone, 
and Raoul Vidas, violinist, to which was 
added the Rainbow Band, all combining 
to make this opening event a significant 
one. The Centenary proper opens Fri- 
day, June 20. 

Ethel Beatrice Clark, a girl of six- 
teen, gave an entire program of organ 
music at the First Methodist Church 
June 12. Miss Clark is a pupil of Liela 
Brown, organist of that church. Miss 
Clark gave numbers by Mendelssohn, 
Guilmant, Bach-Kreisler, Wieniawski, 
Winternitz, Stebbins, Westbrook, Fry- 
singer and Kinder, with a technic and 
style amazing for one of her age, show- 
ing mature grasp of interpretation as 
well as registration. 

Margaret Crawford presented a class 
of singing students in the ballroom of 
Hotel Deshler, Thursday night, among 





whom were Mildred Trautman, Ruth 
Heizer, Mrs. Seth Parker, Geraldine 
Burkley and Jessica Prentice. Miss 


Crawford sang a number of songs her- 
self, adding much to the pleasure of the 
evening. 

Ruth Gordon, teacher of piano, pre- 
sented Elizebeth Lincoln Marshall in an 


enjoyable piano recital Thursday after- 
noon, in the home of Mrs. Wilbur Sie- 
bert. Goldie Mede presented ten violin 
students Saturday evening, the 14th, in- 
cluding Hortense Clark, Harry Woodman- 
sie, Earl Brake, Franklin Teele, Ruth 
Daughters, Claire Frances Snider Grace 
Brophy and Viola Fraa. On Tuesday 
night, at Elks’ Hall, Margaret Parry 
Hart presented a class of pupils in sing- 
ing, those appearing being Mrs. James 
Taft Daniels, Esther Reynold Beaver, 
Mary Roberts Miller, Nellie Monnet 
Mills, Edith Miles Pearson, Ruth Chand- 
ler Collins, Earl Farrar Hughes, Oliver 
Clyde Weist, Carl Fahl and Ralph Burch. 
The excellent accompaniments were 
played by Mrs. Harry L. Goodbread, Ha- 
zel Swann Germain and Frances Beall; 
violin obbligati were played by Vera Wat- 
son Downing, who furnished a string 
quartet to open the program. 

Grace Hamilton Morrey presented her 
advanced piano students on the evening 
of June 6 at the Knights of Columbus 
Hall. The players were Elizabeth Burke, 
Olwen Jones, Alma Volp, Nellie S. Allen, 
Mrs. Cora Coffinbury. The vocal assist- 
ant was Carl Fahl; the violin number 
was played by Adeline Ley, a pupil of 
Vera Watson Downing. Mr. Fahl is a 
pupil of Mrs. Hast, head of the voice de- 
partment of the Grace Hamilton Morrey 
School. Mrs. Vera Watson Downing is 
head of the violin department, and Mrs. 
Morrey, head of the piano department. 
Several of the players of piano in the 
recital are assistant teachers in the piano 
department of the school. The solo and 
ensemble numbers were brilliantly per- 
formed. ELLA May SMITH. 





Walter Pontius and Anne Rutledge on 
Strand Programs 


Walter Pontius, the Philadelphia tenor, 
who made his New York début at the 
Strand Theater recently, and impressed 
the audiences with his remarkable voice 
and technique, was retained for another 
week, singing “Macushla” and an oper- 
atic aria. Anne Rutledge, the soprano, 
who has established herself as a favorite 
with Strand audiences, was also on the 
musical program, singing “Mighty Lak 
a Rose” and “Who Knows?” Ralph H. 
Brigham and Herbert Sisson, organists, 
played MacDowell’s ‘“Maestoso.” The 
Symphony Orchestra played “Dance of 
the Hours” from “La Gioconda.” Carl 
Edouarde and Elois Reiser are the con- 
ductors. 
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Leginska Becomes Devotee of Out Door Life 








[eonine Little Pianist, Now 
Viost Enthusiastic of Golfers, 
Will Give No Concerts Next 
Season, but Will Teach and 

Rest 


Nerves from Strain—Views 
yn Modern Music and Com- 


for Her 


Compose—Wants to 


posers—Ambitions 

Pupils. 
MiiE air sizzled with golf terms within 

three minutes of my entering Ethel 
Leginska’s pretty living room. That 
nothing happened to her pictures, when 
she tried to show me by means of my own 
umbrella just what her left hand does 
in her upward swing, was purely her 
vood luck. It all began with her men- 
tioning in about thirty seconds after | 
came, that she found it hard to get dis- 


tance on her drive. There was once a 
professional at Lake Placid that showed 
me—oh, well, if you ever heard two golf 
enthusiasts get together you know all the 
rest. Leginska stopped being the little 
lion of the keyboard; and the scribe for- 
got that she was what Grant would have 
called one of them blamed literary fel- 
lers, arriving for the purpose of pain- 
lessly extracting Leginska’s views on this, 
that, and the other. And we went to it. 
One of us “never got her approach shots 
in” to her liking; the other one “fell down 
on her putting every time”; we both 
talked at once, and we had a perfectly 
beautiful time. When we stopped for 
breath, which we didn’t until it was ab- 
solutely necessary, we were soul-sisters. 
Not that either one of us listened to the 
other for a minute; it is one of the essen- 
tials of your true golfer that he keeps his 
eye on the ball, mentally and physically, 
and when he starts explaining what it 
feels like to foozle his approaches, he 
really cares not a hoot in Harlem or in 
Staten Island whether the other fellow 
listens or not. He just talks. : 

It is a new development for Miss 
Leginska, this golf-fever, and it is turn- 
ing her temporarily into an out-door per- 
son, even in appearance, now that she 
eats, drinks, talks and literally sleeps 
golf.! For in her little Staten Island cot- 
tace near the club, she has an outdoor 
sleeping-place and she says the constant 
playing makes her “sleep like a top. 

“I never was an out-of-doors person 
before,” she says wistfully, “and it’s 
wonderful. Most English people are, you 
know; but I was always busy being one 
of those horrid little nuisances, a wonder- 
child. Now I feel young all over again. 

Certain it is that the last time I saw 
Ethel Leginska she was a tense, black- 
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(Right) Ethel Leginska, Famed Young Pianist, Teacher and Composer. 
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(Left) Miss 


Leginska at Her Piano, in a Characteristic Attitude 


frocked, white-faced little spirit of fire. 
Yesterday she was a blue-eyed, brown- 
faced little English girl in a gingham 
frock. But of course the intensity, the 
vivid intellectuality of her; the almost 
too-great force of vitality with which she 
attacks every subject came to the sur- 
face in short order. If the leopard does 
— change his spots, neither do little 
ions. 


Will Not Play Next Year 


In that pursuit of health and its re- 
sulting happiness in which she frankly 
admits herself at present engaged, and of 
which golf-playing is a means to an end, 
Miss Leginska has come to a resolution 
that will prove disconcerting to her many 
admirers. Next season she does not in- 
tend to concertize. It will be her en- 
deavor to rest her nerves, in so far as 

ssible while still teaching and compos- 
ing, from the terrific strain of constant 
concert-giving. 

“One has to be both tremendously sel- 
fish and tremendously unselfish to give a 
concert,” she remarked. “One watches 
one’s self all of the time; one must con- 
sider one’s self to the exclusion of every- 
one else, practically; and yet it is entirely 
for others’ benefit that one does it. I 
want for awhile to have the luxury of 
thinking about others than myself; of 
studying other people and other things 
than myself. I want to feel things. 

“For one thing, I want to be able to 
study my pupils more thoroughly. They 
interest me tremendously, those girls, 
with their talent, latent or perceptible, 
their enthusiasm, that intense devotion 
and loyalty of theirs, not only to their 
teacher’s words and teachings but to her 
very self. Mr. Huneker the critic, was 
awfully funny when he once wrote of the 
numberless ‘little Leginskas’ with their 
bobbed hair and their intensity, scattered 
all last season through the audiences at 
piano recitals. But I can’t really laugh 
at their taking my hair and dress so seri- 
ously that they copy it; it’s merely the 
outward expression of an inward loyalty 
that touches me very much. 

“Also, it is the medium through which 
I can, often, give them the broader in- 
sight into art and life that ought to be 
their ultimate goal. They may not all 
become great pianists, though if I can 
make them so they certainly will; but 
they will, I hope, become developed mu- 
sically to the limit of their ability, and 
they will touch heights, some of them, in 
so doing that they never dreamed of be- 
fore. Surely that training of others is 
an ambition great enough to satisfy any- 
one. 


Relaxing Aids Mental Ease 


“It’s funny how things are interre- 
lated,” she said, unexpectedly. All her 
remarks are unexpected, more or less. 
“They tell me at the golf-club that one 
reason why I shall someday make a good 
player is that I don’t stiffen up while I 
play; I am thoroughly relaxed. Now 
that physical relaxation is just one of the 


primary requisites as you know, of the 
pianist; whole books have been written 
on the subject. Then, I contend, with the 
physical relaxation comes the mental 
ease that one must be pervaded with in 
order to interpret one’s artistic message 
without self-consciousness. If you are 
stiff in body, you are stiff in mind.” 

“The Victorian era was one of straight- 
backed chairs,’”® commented the writer. 

“Exactly. Their literature, their art 
generally was of the straight-backed 
variety.” 

Inwardly the listener blocked out an 
essay, “On the Influence of the Morris 
Chair on Literature and Art,” but merely 
suggested instead that the strain of mod- 
ern life demanded more relaxation. 


Moderns Lack Patience 


“That shows in_ everything,” Miss 
Leginska agreed. “We haven’t time nor 
patience, much as some of us love certain 
things in Walter Scott, for instance, to 
wade through long descriptions of 
scenery. Dickens is different; he is long- 
winded in a way, but his intense hu- 
manity appeals to the modern humani- 
tarianism. Some of the classic writers 
are extremely modern in their spirit, if 
one could get at them, so to speak. I’ve 
just been reading Fielding’s “Tom Jones” 
with the greatest enjoyment. Oh, and as 
for Victor Hugo—Do you want to hear 
something?” 

Of course, I did. 

“Schirmer’s is going to bring out a 
composition that I wrote last vear for 
the piano, called “The Gargoyles of 
Notre Dame.” You know Victor Hugo’s 
wonderful book? Well, this is an imag- 
ing of the Chimera, in the moonlight, 
with the sounds of the city, or rather the 
feeling back of the sounds, drifting up 
to them. There is the spirit in the air of 
many bells, of all the bells that ring in 
Paris and that have rung; there are the 
tragedies, the comedies that those stone 
figures have seen, all condensed into their 
philosophical sneer. I went over to the 
Metropolitan for days and steeped myself 
in their pictures of those weird figures,” 
she broke off to remark. 


Plays New Work 


“There they are, those strange, outré 
creatures, brooding in the moonlight. 
Suddenly the fancy comes to them to 
dance. They pirouette, heavily, making 
coarse jokes perhaps, the while. The 
moonlight wonders at them. Finally they 
tire, and one by one they go back to 
their places. Perhaps one gets off again 
for a little last wiggle. Then it’s all over 
and the moonlight broods again.” 


She rushed over, to the piano, and be- 
gan to play, the oddest tiny figure in the 
world, a cigarette between her lips, eyes 
shut frowning. The music, was as she 
had described it, a curious presentation 
of an odd theme, engrossingly interest- 
ing. 

“It’s awfully modern,” she observed, 
at the end. “I’ve used D minor in one 
hand, E flat minor in the other, and I’m 
going to write two signatures. My new 
song is very modern in style, too. Why 
shouldn’t it be? I’m intensely modern. 
Ernest Bloch, with whom I am working 
at composition, doesn’t discourage any 
such tendencies of mine in the slightest. 
I think one feels nowadays that what has 
been doesn’t count in composing, any 
more than it does in many other lines. 
What is, what will be; those are the 
things that matter.” 


Personality Shows in Art 


Her mind is like a dragon-fly. Burn- 
ing, scintillating, it darts from point to 
point; from topic to topic. We came by 
way of religion, on which subject she 
feels deeply, to the old question as to 
whether the author or composer can de- 
tach his mental or even his physical per- 
sonality, absolutely from his art. Miss 
Leginska thinks not. 

“One hears all sorts of things told 
about the great writers and composers,” 
she said. “And I think we can judge 
more than a little from their works as 
to whether those things are or are not 
true. Could a healthy, strong fine man 
for instance possibly have written 
‘Salome’? You don’t need to read mem- 
oirs to know that he couldn’t. On the 
other hand, the more you read Shakes- 
peare, the more you realize that analyti- 
cal as he might be, prober as he was into 
the deepest secrets of the human heart, 
he was never morbid, any more than 
Beethoven was. ‘Hamlet’ is a psycho- 
logical study of an unusual type, but 
there is nothing abnormal about it; in 
fact, Hamlet’s whole misery arose from 
his finding himself in an abnormal en- 
vironment. ‘King Lear’ is horrible, but 
it’s not unhealthy. The ‘Ninth Sym- 
phony,’ to return to Beethoven, and only 
to mention one work of his, couldn’t 
have been written except by a great, 
strong and sane person. On the other 
hand, there are composers whose works 
say to you plainly ‘that their minds 
worked along lines not greater than other 
men’s but only different from them. I 
feel sure that that was because they 
were not strong, fine types normally. 

“I suppose it is this new love of mine 
for out-of-door doings and the splendid 
feeling that health gives one, that makes 
me harp on this subject; but I do feel 
so strongly that the health of one’s body 
is absolutely reflected in the state of one’s 
mind. 

And again: 

“The great modern composer has not 
yet come. When he does, we shall all 
know him, learn from him, bow before 
him. Modern music just now reflects the 
fearfully unsettled conditions of modern 
life.” CLARE PEELER. 
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FINDING THE ELUSIVE SOUL OF THE PIANO | 


Why So Many Artists Conquer the Pianist’s Cerberus, Technic, Without Ever Discovering the 
Divine Spark—The Revelatory Playing of Rubinstein, Liszt and Paderewski—Arrtistic 
Balance as the Means of Achieving the “‘Appealing’’ Tone 
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HAT is the soul of the piano—or 

has it indeed a soil? Back in the 
beginning of things, the Onliest who di- 
rected my destiny used to express her- 
self strongly on the subject of finding 
soul in piano music—of playing with soul 
—putting soul into the composition and 
the performance. To her thinking very 
few players, if any, ever found the soul 
in the piano or in the music. What was 
it that most performances lacked—which 
for want of a better word she called 
“soul”? I longed to know. I determined 
one day to know. 

Now came the golden age of adoles- 
cence, of romance, of dreams, also the 
age of absorbing piano practice, hours 
and hours a day. The mighty names of 
Bach, Beethoven, Mozart became house- 
hold words. In intervals of respite 
much fiction and tales of romance were 
devoured in cosey corners near the fire, 


or by an open window shaded by a lusty 
grapevine, through whose thick shade the 
suniight filtered. 

Ah, days of romance, of day dreams, 
of palpitating fancy; days in which the 
hard and fast realities of a workaday 
world seemed far removed and visionary! 
The world of fancy appeared the real, 
filled, as it were, with rosy light, in which 
one moved at will—did things and con- 
quered obstacles with a wave of the hand. 

But scon came days of storm and 
stress, of struggle to reach an ideal— 
even to discover the soul of the piano. 
Alas, that seven-headed monster, Tech- 
nic, stood in the way. The creature had 
to be tamed first and bound to one’s 
chariot wheels. Not an easy task. The 
dragon at large, untamed, was a constant 
menace. What moment might it not stop 
the way to success? Weary hours, days, 
months must be spent in trying to ren- 
der it docile and tractible. It must be 
so subdued as to become the servant, 
not the master. As the servant, so duc- 
tile as to do one’s bidding, to be always 
ready to serve, to find nothing tco dif- 
ficult for it to accomplish; in short, to 
make out of an erstwhile formidable 
dragon a powerful ally. 

Meanwhile the soul of the piano seemed 
to recede farther and farther; where 
was it—how could it be found? Had 
others found it? If so where was the 
secret? 

Now came the great search through 
hero ranks of the expounders of piano 
music. Many so-called great players 
were closely scanned dissected as they 
exhibited their art before the multitudes. 
Mest of them had tamed the seven-headed 
mcnster, Technic, till it had become a 
ecoing dove in their hands. But alas, 
they had not discovered the soul of the 
piano; their touch did not thrill, nor send 
you into an ecstacy. Yet they were all 
fine pianists; they could play very loud, 
very fast, very soft; they had wonder- 
ful fingers, powerful wrists and triceps. 
Some of them knew the whole literature 
of the piano—so it was said, meaning 
enly standard literature, not modern 
things, appearing every hour. With all 
their getting, however, they could not 
get at the soul of the piano, so that it 
might rise to meet and speak to you! 

What was the trouble? It was not be- 
cause these players could not feel deeply, 
for some had wonderfully sensitive and 
poetical intuitions in all departments of 
art. Strange they could not seem to find 
the soul of their instrument. 


Rubinstein’s Revelatory Playing 


Very early in this search for the player 
who could disclose the heart of the piano, 
a very great pianist was heard—none 
other than Anton Rubinstein. It was the 
occasion of one of the last recitals he 
ever gave. His glorious career as a con- 
cert artist was nearing its close, though 


he doubtless knew it not. The infirmity 
of blindness had fastened on him, so that 
he must be led on and off the podium. 
But this calamity did not dim the fire 
of his playing. The hero of so many 
pianistic triumphs could not play tamely, 
though he must, perforce, hit many 
wrong keys. But what did we care for 
that; we came to hear him reveal the 
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soul of the piano, and for once we were 
not disappointed. How the highest in 
each of us leaped out in sympathy as 
those wonderful hands swept the key- 
board. Rubinstein seemed to have pene- 
trated the inner secrets of the heart, 
the highest ideas and aspirations, and 
was able to make you feel these things. 
So Franz Liszt must have played in in- 
spired moments. Both these men had 
undoubtedly discovered the soul of the 
piano, and they will never be forgotten 
as long as piano playing exists and there 
are pianos to play upon. 

The search for more such revelation 
of the soul of the piano went on, alas, 
however, with no success. Player after 
player of the highest renown came and 
went but none of them seemed to touch 
the innermost depths. A few indeed 
approached the goal, but failed to reach 
it. Their performance never thrilled, so 
that it was unforgettable—so that you 
never could forget! 

Until one day—and this was years ago 
tco—one autumn evening, an orchestral 
concert was announced, and the soloist 
a new star in the pianistic firmament. 
Those present will never forget his en- 
trance—that slim, youthful figure, with 
the nimbus of golden locks. And how 
he played! Those white, virile fingers 
semed to draw the very heart out of the 
instrument, producing tones at once vi- 
brant and melting; tones which, for sheer 
beauty of quality, have never been sur- 
passed, no, nor matched by other per- 
formers. The young stranger had every 
virtue that could be thought of; his play- 
ing thrilled that breathless audience as 
no one else had thrilled it since the days 
of Rubinstein. When those perfect tones 
at last melted into silence, the great hall 
rang with acclaim. The soul of the piano 
had been again revealed. 

Was it any wonder then, that when- 
ever a recital by Paderewski was an- 
nounced halls were filled to suffocation, 
and additions were always demanded? 
The listeners recognized that rare qual- 
ity of sympathy and soulfulness in his 
playing, attracting the ignorant and 
learned alike. It was the divine spark 
that kindled a response within each one 
who heard. 

From much thinking over the wonder- 
ful effects produced by these world re- 
nowned artists arose the great desire 
to learn their secrets. Did they feel 
differently from all other men and wo- 
men who played the piano? Did they 
touch the keys or pedals in other ways? 
It is plain that one may have the “soul 
of an angel,” and yet not find the soul 
of the piano. One may feel deeply yet 
have a harsh touch. 

It is self-evident that the touch must 
be rich, full, deep, sweet, in order to 
bring out the inner beauty and sympathy 
of the instrument. Both Rubinstein and 
Paderewski had this beautiful, appealing 
touch—a touch that won all hearts as 
soon as they put fingers to keys. 

There is much said about the ease with 
which the piano can be played; tones are 
made by simply depressing the keys, 
while with stringed instruments or the 
voice each tone has to be formed. In 
one sense this is true, in many others it 
is not. Tone on the piano must be pro- 
duced with as much care as on the violin. 
Piano tone production is a deep study, 
whose secrets elude even those who might 
otherwise belong to the elect. The two 
artists referred to had solved this mys- 
tery of tone production—in which lies 
the soul of all great playing. 

How did they do it? By constant 
thinking constant testing, listening, com- 
paring, experimenting. We remember 
the answer Rubinstein gave the unsym- 
pathetic player. He swept him off the 
chair, seated himself and struck one deep, 
rich tone, saying that one tone was worth 
more than all the tones the young man 
had played for him. And well he might 
say so, for the one tone represented the 
sum of all his struggles to secure a per- 
fect tone production. He had given years 
of thought to this very thing, whereas 
the student had considered it but little. 


Artistic Balance the Secret 


Those who had opportunity to watch 
these two great pianists in action, who 
thoughtfully considered their tone pro- 
duction, looking for causes and prin- 





ciples, must have noticed the position and 
movements of arm exemplified by them. 
With both the arm seemed poised over 
the keyboard; the arm always flexible, 
always plastic, ready to descend with its 
own weight on the key. The picture is 
vivid in memory of Paderewski, with one 
arm suspended ready to drop, but held 
poised for many seconds, while the other 
hand was at work on the keyboard. It 
could be seen that his arm was relaxed 
from the shoulder, yet poised and in posi- 
tion. Did no one connect this condition 
and position with his beautiful singing 
tone and soulful tone production? Plastic 
yet firm condition, in artistic balance, is 
necessary to produce lovely tone; they 
are the things which reveal the soul of 
the piano; they must be present, or the 
soul of the instrument will never be dis- 
covered. 


This condition of arm and wrist, which 
renders them weighty and relaxed, yet 
poised and controiled at the same time, 
is a condition which every player who 
would play sympathetically and “soul- 
fully” must realize for himself. No 
amount of talking will give him this con- 
dition unless he apprehends it mentally. 
Tons of words will not make it clear, 
unless he grasp the idea and the feeling 
of this state of poise and balance. 


Given this consciousness, togethe 
the many qualities of mind and e 
ence which melt into the great : 
there is no reason why such a) 
should not find the soul of the piar 
reveal it to a listening world. 

There are a few at this hour wh 
discovered this secret. Their demo 
tion of it goes far to raise piano p] 
to the nobility of a great art. 

{Author’s rights reserved | 


SANDBY IN COPENHAGEN 


’Cellist as Soloist in Orchestral Co 
—Roya!ty Applauds 


COPENHAGEN, DENMARK, May 
Herman Sandby, the well-known ’¢«!\\x 
and composer, who recently return«.| ; 
his native land after a successful s. 
in America, was the assisting artist 
the Pala and Tivoli Grand Orchest 
May 7 at the Strass Hall of the 
Palais. A large and distinguished 
ence attended this concert, including : 
King and Queen and members of 
court. The program began with a: 
cellent reading by the orchestra, unde, 
the direction of Fr. Schnedler-Petersey. 
the conductor, of the Boéllmann Varig. 
tions Symphoniques, followed = |, 
Dvorak’s Concerto, Op. 104, in which \; 
Sandby did his usual masterly playing 
Two of Mr. Sandby’s own works mai 
up the rest of the program: the first 
Neccturne and the second arrangements 
of Scandinavian folk-music. Both wer 
well constructed, of fine tone color an 
were so applauded as to receive repe- 
tition. 

Mr. Sandby will be heard in concert 
in Sweden, Norway and Finland during 
the autumn season and will return to 
the United States the beginning of nex: 
year for his customary recitals. 
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POVLA FRI JQ§H soprano 


has beer called “An Ibsen character with a voice.” 
Certainly she is the greatest creator of mood and 
atmosphere ever heard in America. 


with the Salzedo Harp Ensemble 


Exdusive Direction of 
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* HE columns of MUSICAL AMERICA have told of the earnest effort 
| which is being made at this time to raise a fund to encourage serious 
American composition. The movement already has the support of such 
notable musicians and composers ‘as Percy Grainger, Henry F. Gilbert, 
Ernest Bloch, Cornelius Rybner, Daniel Gregory Mason, John Adam 
Hugo, and others of prominence. 

\When the Alliance was started, one of its declared aims was that those 
who become members should, among other things, use their best efforts 
to give opportunity to compositions by Americans, understanding by the 
term ‘Americans’ all those who are in sympathy with our institutions and 
who are here to earn their bread by music, whether native born or not. 

\mong the points made by Mr. Robert W. Wilkes, the temporary 
Chairman of the American Composers Fund Committee, are several which 
deserve recognition. He calls attention to the fact that Beethoven prob- 
ably wrote 100 pieces in sonata form before he finally gave birth to the 
“Eroica’’, the ““Appassionata’’ and other epoch-making works, that Mozart 
wrote many symphonies before he finally produced the three works in C, 
— Flat and G Minor, while Wagner would be forgotten if only his earlier 
operas survived. Verdi, we know, wrote many operas, some of them of 
no particular distinction, before he wrote “‘Aida.”’ 

Now, asks Mr. Wilkes, very pertinently, what chance has an American 
composer to gain such experience? Practically no chance at all, under 
present conditions. The American composer who is obliged to earn his 
living by giving lessons or by some other revenue-producing work cannot 
give more than a few hours a week to creative work, and this amount of 
time is not sufficient to develop his talents properly, no matter how won- 
derful his natural gifts may be. As many have good cause to know, the 
financial returns from serious composition are so meagre that they are prac- 
tically negligible. 

Another writer to MUSICAL AMERICA, Mr. Oscar E. Schminke, in 
discussing the matter, answers the question put by so many: ‘Do not 


Yes, says Mr. Schminke, 
Royalties, how- 


composers receive royalties on their work?” 
they do, if they are lucky, which is not always the case. 
ever, on all higher forms of composition are a mere farce; the only royal- 
ties which really count are those of commercial art, and that after all is 
not art, but just merchandise. 

In discussing where the American composer falls short, Mr. Schminke 
states that ““many have just as much technical skill as their European con- 
freres, but in listening to many of the compositions of Americans the 
hearer is struck by a lack of something, an absence of that irresistible urge, 
that sublime ecstasy roughly designated as ‘‘inspiration,’’ which alone gives 


The Musical Alliance and the Fund to 
Imcourage Serious American Composition 
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enduring value to a work of art. Inspiration is the outcome of a lofty 
idealism which raises the soul out of the sordid environment of every-day 
life. But ideals are frightfully expensive—a luxury, indeed, in which only 
the financially independent can indulge. Ideals followed whole-heartedly 
lead to the poorhouse or the gutter.”’ 


Mr. Schminke is courteous and generous enough to make a kindly refer- 
ence to the Alliance, when stating with great truth that the creative mind is 
filled with many latent ova which require the touch of the right audience 
to bring them to fertility and maturity. 

In connection with this movement, it should be stated that those who 
have been public spirited enough to start it—and it is interesting to know 
that one of the most energetic is Mr. Alfred Human, who is a member of 
the Alliance as well as a member of the staff of MUSICAL AMERICA, in 
order to establish confidence in their efforts, state that they intend to go 
slowly, not to accept any money till thoroughly practical plans have been 
worked out, that it is the idea of the committee that the details of operation 
should be left to experts and should not be finally determined until the 
leading musical organizations of the country have the opportunity to have 
a voice in the matter, and that finally, when the details have been 
announced, some great financial authority like Otto H. Kahn will be asked 
to administer the fund. 

The whole scheme has the merit of being not only formulated to meet 
a great need, but it has the additional value of being timely. A great wave 
of patriotism has swept the country, owing to our entry into the war. The 
nation has realized that the time has come to assert itself in many lines of 
human activity. So why not in music, and especially in the creative side 
of the art? Certainly nothing should appeal more to the sympathies of 
the members of the Alliance and their friends than this plan to help the 
American composer. 

I would suggest to those who are in sympathy, as they should be, with 
the movement, to communicate with the temporary Secretary, Mr. Alfred 
Human, care of MUSICAL AMERICA, or with Mr. James P. Dunn, tem- 
porary Treasurer, 222 Union Street, Jersey City, N. J., or with Mr. 
Robert W. Wilkes, Chairman pro tem, 350 Riverdale Avenue, Yonkers, 











The University of Fine Arts 


The University of California Exten- 
sion, in connection with our Berkeley 
University, is most appreciative and 
thanks you cordially for your splendid 
display of our musical efforts to reach 
the whole State of California. 

Let me personally express the hope 
that your unceasing efforts to foster 
the cause in favor of the ministry of fine 
arts will bear fruit—it meets with the 
cordial sympathy of all the musicians of 
California with whom I have come in 
touch. May your splendid efforts suc- 
ceed! 

I shall take the liberty of sending you 
further literature in regard to our ex- 
tension work from time to time, and be- 
speak your further friendly courtesy. 

L. J. RICHARDSON, 
Acting Director. 
Berkeley, Cal., June 6, 1919. 





Doing a Great Work 


I enclose dues for the ensuing year. 
May you live long and prosper, for you 
are doing a great work. Do keep work- 
ing to make schools give music its right- 
ful place in the curriculum. 

Mary G. REED. 

Boston, Mass., June 9, 1919. 


A Pleasure to Continue 


It gives me great pleasure to continue 
my membership in the Musical Alliance. 
| trust that its influence will grow and 
frow until its members will be recog- 
nized as the authorized leaders in all 
things musical in every community in 


our broad land. 


With best wishes for greater triumphs 
is year LAURA A. POWELL, 
Director of Music 
Junior High School. 
Marion, Ind., June 12, 1919. 


Work Being Done Merits the Highest 
Commendation 


I enclose my check for $1, covering 
next year’s dues, to your splendid organ- 
ization, The work being done by the 
Musical Alliance of the United States 
merits the highest commendation and 
should be a source of great pride to 
everyone interested in music. I am hon- 
ored to be enrolled as a member. 

SELBY C. OPPENHEIMER. 

San Francisco, Cal., June 12, 1919. 





The Democratizing of Music 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
Since I heard Mr. Freund in his force- 
ful appeal, I have taken somewhat the 


N. Y. 
AOE 
President, The Musical Alliance of the U. S. 
same stand, which I am now working out every good wish. RALPH KINDER. 


on the Chautauqua platform. I am 
launching the idea of the “‘Democratiz- 
ing of Music,” and, in passing, I refer 
to “the Alliance.” The country folks are 
waking up and they need and want the 
best in music. They can’t get enough of 
it. We must encourage the _ better 
musicians to come out and do their share 
for the sake of music and the good it 
affords. GABRIEL HINES. 

Care Chautauqua’ Swarthmore, Pa., 
June 14, 1919. 


With Every Good Wish 


I enclose check for renewal of mem- 
bership in the Musical Alliance, with 





Mamaroneck Choral Forces Heard in 
Concerts 


MAMARONECK, N. Y., June 20.—Two 
choral concerts of unusual excellence 
were given here recently under the lead- 


ership of F. Colwell Conklin. The first 
of these was a spring concert given by 
the Mamaroneck Choral Society for the 
benefit of the Child Welfare Station. Be- 
sides the singing of the cantata “The Cur- 
few Bell,” the chorus gave an excellent 
program of standard works. In the can- 
tata, the assisting soloists were Mrs. Eu- 
gene F. Humphreys, Elizabeth Jones, W. 
Charles Muir and Charles F. Rice. 
Others who assisted were Mrs. E. H. 
Wessells, soprano, and Vinnie Shirmer, 
violinist, accompanied by Mrs. G. P. 
Shirmer. Emily Humphrey acted as the 
club’s accompanist. A May Festival was 
also given by the High School students 
when a chorus of 100 boys and girls 
assisted bv the High School orchestra 
gave a fine reading of Gaul’s cantata, 


“Ruth.” The incidental solos were given 
by Margaret McLaughlin, Katherine 
Aiken, Katherine Thomas and Dr. Ir- 


ving Marsland. Violin solos were given 


by George Marshall, and the orchestra 
presented several numbers. 





Johns Hopkins Orchestra Makes Notable 
Début 


BALTIMORE, Mp., June 20.—Making a 
successful début, the newly organized 
orchestra of Johns Hopkins University, 


Charles H. Bochau, conductor, recently 
gave its first three concerts. Assisted by 
the Johns Hopkins Glee Club, the first 
concert included in its ensemble offer- 
ings the Haydn Symphony in D Major, 
the Tchaikovsky Andante Cantabile and 
Verdi’s Overture to “Nebuchadnezzar.” 
The second program comprised the same 
orchestral numbers and was given for 
the officers and men of Fort McHenry 
at Hotel Baltimore. The assisting ar- 
tists were Helene Broemer, ’cellist, F. H. 
Gottlie, flautist, and Mr. Bochau, pian- 
ist. At the third concert, given for the 
patients and staff of the Johns Hopkins 
Hospital, the assisting artists were Bart 
Wirtz, ’cellist, F. H. Gottlieb, and again 
Mr. Bochau. 


Philadelphia, Pa., May 29, 1919. 





A Valuable Endorsement 


| herewith enclose check covering re- 
newal of subscription to the Musical Al- 
liance for the coming year. 

You are to be congratulated on the: 
good work which was accomplished by 
the Alliance during the past year, and 
hoping to see you keep up the good work, 
and that it will only be a short time until 
we have the “Ministry of Fine Arts,” I 
remain P. E. Conroy, 

President, National Association 
of Piano Merchants. 

St. Louis, Mo., June 11, 1919. 





DeFeo Season in New Haven Said to 
Have Been a Failure 


NEW HAVEN, CONN., June 20.-—The 
Hyperion Theater has been indefinitely 
closed after a two weeks’ season by the 


De Feo Opera Company. Mr. De Feo, 
manager of the company, stated that he 
was much disappointed that his efforts 
to give to New Haven a run of first- 
class opera had not met with the sup- 
port of the city. He said, however, that 
if at some later date the people of this 
city would open a subscription list and 
it met with a response which would war- 
rant it, he would return and bring a 
troupe of the best singers obtainable and 
give any of the musical works which the 
people of the city preferred to hear. 
W. E. C. 


HUNTINGTON, W. VA.—Ethel Clare 
Davis, teacher of piano at the Cincinnati 
School of Music, has been appointed to 
the faculty of Marshall College, to suc- 
ceed Effie Wilson, who has resigned to 
undertake other work. 
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SAN FRANCISCO’SOWN 
ARTISTS FILL WEEK 


Local Musicians Give Concerts 
While City Awaits Grove Play 
and Convention 





SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., June 16.—The 
annual Grove Play of the Bohemian Club 
will be presented on June 28, several 
weeks earlier than heretofore. It was 
written by H. L. Wilson with the inci- 
dental music by Domenico Brescia, the 
well known San Francisco composer, 
whose “Andes” Quartet was recently 
played before a New York audience by 
the Berkshire Quartet. 

“Before Eden” is the title given the 
Grove Play and it is especially suited to 
an open air production while the music 
is skillfully adapted to the story. It is 
symphonic in character, interludes and 
dramatic episodes being so balanced as 
to create a splendid artistic atmosphere. 
Mr. Brescia says that he has chosen the 
Fugue form for the episode because its 
structure expresses the continuing, the 
forwarding and complicating of the same 
events and ideas to which the author re- 
fers with such insistence in his literary 
work. A complete resumé will follow 
the production of the play which is al- 
ready attracting prominent visitors to 
San Francisco. : 

The California Music Teachers Associ- 
ation will meet in convention at San 
Francisco from July 5 to 9. A feature 
of importance will be the presentation of 
Arthur Farwell’s “Chant of Victory” in 
the Exposition Auditorium. Rehearsals 
of a large community chorus have already 
begun. The following committees have 
been named: Program, Samuel Savan- 
nah; press and publicity, Alice Kellar 
Fox; finance, Frank Carrol Giffin; recep- 
tion, Helen Colburn Heath; printing, 
Ellen R. Davis; concert and recital, Mme. 
M. Tromboni; transportation, H. W. 
Patrick; banquet, Mrs. C. W. Mark, and 
credentials, Mrs. Richard Rees. 

A noted visitor in our city is Serge 
Rachmaninoff the well known Russian 
composer. He is accompanied by his wife 


and two children who with him are guests. 


at the St. Francis Hotel. Mr. Rachmani- 
noff plans to remain in San Francisco 
for several months and says that he 
comes to California to complete new com- 
positions, and amid the beauties of the 
Golden State derive new inspiration for 
his work. 

Frank W. Healy announces Geraldine 
Farrar as the first attraction of next 
season. She will give her only concert in 
northern California at the Curran Thea- 
ter on Oct. 5. Mr. and Mrs. Healy who 
have been at Lake Tahoe will complete 
their vacation in the East, visiting New 
York and other cities. 

Marie Withrow presented several 
pupils in an operatic recital at Sequoia 
Hall on Saturday. In a scene from “La 
Bohéme,” Nelly Laura Walker as Mimi 
and Nelson C. McGee as Rudolfo scored a 
success, while in two scenes from “Pagli- 
acci,” excellent interpretation was given 
by Hazel Candless as Nedda and G. Javo- 
vitch as Tonio in the first, and Mrs. 
Stanley M. Vail in the second with J. de 
Rueg as Tonio, G. Bondonno, Canio, and 
H. Lekne, Silvio. 

At a meeting of the Arrilaga Musical 
Club last week Hazel Johnson was elected 
president, Beatrice Cook, vice-president, 
and Olive Richards, secretary and treas- 
urer. The annual reception was given 
on Saturday evening. 

Leopold Godowsky will open his “Mas- 
ter Classes” on June 30. Much inter- 


est is expressed and already practically 
all vacancies have been filled. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hugo Mansfeldt pre- 
sented twenty-four pupils in recital dur- 
ing the past week. The programs have 
been of a high order and the work of 
the pupils exceptional. 

Commencement recitals of the Conser- 
vatory of Music of the College of the Pa- 
cific have introduced Evelyn Burum, con- 
tralto, Dorothy Lea, pianist, Edith Mc- 
Kinley, soprano, Alberta Shafsky, or- 
ganist, Laura Fernish, pianist, Lucille 
Macabee, soprano, Alice Williams, pian- 
ist, Irma Canfield, pianist, Ruth Fields, 
contralto, Ruth Lloyd, violinist, and Pearl 
Putnam, soprano. The senior recital was 
given by Frances Hayes, contralto, Mil- 
dred Murphy and Wilma Sherman, pian- 
ists. Warren D. Allen, dean of the Con- 
servatory, has tendered his resignation 
and will be succeeded by Howard H. Han- 
son, the present head of the theory de- 
partment. 

Norman Smith, a nine year old 
prodigy, and piano pupil of George 
Kruger, is creating much surprise by his 
playing. He recently gave a program 
including numbers by Bach, Haydn, Mo- 
zart, Beethoven and other masters as 
well as modern composers in a manner 
which surprised all who heard him not 
only for its technical perfection, but by 
an intelligence in interpretation which 
would have been creditable in a mature 
and experienced artist. 

On Thursday evening a reception and 
musicale was held at the home of Mrs. 
Arthur Procter. The program consisted 
of several organ numbers by the hostess, 
a splendid pipe organ being one of the at- 
tractions of her home; piano numbers by 
Audrey Beer and Esther Hjelte, songs by 
Louise Carter Noe and Ruth Crandall, 
and violin numbers by Olive Reed and 
Marion Nicholson. 

For the benefit of the Girls Welfare 
Home, a musical tea was given in the 
sun lounge of the Whitcomb Hotel on 
Friday. There was a large attendance 
and a splendid program was given by 
George Kruger, pianist, Grace Gardiner, 
Mildred Knight Griffin, Stella Deshon 
and Adelaide Jacobson, vocalists; Marie 
Hughes Macquarrie, harpist, Giuseppe 
Jollain and Lillian Swaey, violinists. 

Sara A. Tomlinson introduced her 
Children’s Harmony Class in an inter- 
esting piano recital at. Sorosis Hall on 
Saturday afternoon. E. M. B. 


PRINCETON HONORS ITS DEAD 


University Choristers Give Effective 
Commemorative Program 


PRINCETON, N. J., June 18.—A choral 
recital in memory of the Princeton men 
fallen in the war and in thanksgiving 
of victory was given at Proctor Hall on 
June 15 by the Princeton University 
Choristers. 

The first part of the program, devoted 
to the memorial service, included a 
Chorale Prelude of Bach, the “Dresden 
Amen,” an Ancient Plain Song, Guil- 
mant’s “Marche Funebre et Chant Sera- 
phique,” “Lead Kindly Light,” a respon- 
sive reading from Psalm 27, Woodward’s 
“Comes at Times a _ Stillness” and 
Barnby’s “For All the Saints.” The sec- 
ond part, the thanksgiving, had for its 
feature number a work by Alexander 
Russell, director of the music work at 
Princeton. The work, “Cantate Domino 
Canticum Novum,” was written to be 
presented at the Victory Commencement, 
and was sung with extreme dignity and 
effect, proving a forceful work. The 
solos were sung splendidly by C. Lam- 
bert Heyniger. Saint-Saéns’s “Marche 
Heroique,” several Ancient Plain Songs 
and the “Battle Hymn of the Republic” 
furnished the rest of the program. The 
entire occasion, and the fine program, 
was marked by the most worthy mu- 
rg and proceeded in impressive 
order. : 
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TEACHING IN BOSTON 
WEDNESDAYS DURING 
JULY AND AUGUST 


Address 
Fox-Buonamici School 
581 Boylston St., Boston 


or 


Barrington, R. I. 























SOCIETIES ACTIVE 
IN PHILADELPHIA 


Tioga and Frankford Sections 
Give Excellent Concerts— 
Other Events 


PHILADELPHIA, June 22. — Philadel- 
phia is at the present time somewhat 
rich in what might be called neighbor- 
hood or sectional orchestras. One of 
the best and of longest standing is the 
Frankford Symphony Orchestra, com- 
posed of residents of that Philadelphia 
suburb. So many of its members were 
in the Keystone Division, the old Penn- 
sylvania “National Guard,” and other 
forms of war service, that this year’s 
spring concert had much of the effect of 
a musical reunion. With the increased 
personnel due to the release of players 
from service, it proved the most artis- 
tic performance for years. 


Hedda Van den Beemt, the musical 
director for several seasons, conducted 
his forces through a most interesting 
and well played program which included 
von Suppe’s “Pique Dame” Overture, 
Lacombe’s “Gitanilla” Suite, and a Bal- 
let from “William Tell,” concluding 
with a tuneful Potpourri from “Faust,” 
in which the “Soldier’s Chorus” natu- 
rally enough paid tribute to Frankford’s 
demobilized service men. Susannao Per- 
cum, the soloist, gave generously of her 
rich contralto tones in the “Amour viens 
aider” air from “Samson et Dalila” and 
in a group of songs. 

Another neighborhood musical or- 
ganization well established over several 
seasons and working with artistic re- 
sults is the Tioga Choral Society, which 
brings to a thickly populated, distinctive 
section of the city some of the major 
works for ensemble of voices. The fea- 
ture of the spring concert was “The Le- 
gend of Saint Cecelia.” The admirable 
soloists were Mae Ebrey Hotz, Bessie 





Accommodations for a 


Limited Number of Vocal 
Students Are Still Available 


Leonard, Henri Merrikin, and 
Redding. The chorus is numero) 
the voices well balanced. 

Louis von Gaertner, Philadelph 
poser and musician and son of t 
Carl von Gaertner, will be marr 4 
Mrs. William Allen, a wealthy No, 
York widow, according to announc jy. 
made here. W.R 





SCHUMANN-HEINK IN TAC )m, 





Contralto Sings in Stadium with Ney 
Symphony Orchestra 


TACOMA, WASH., June 18.—Th 1,. 
coma Symphony Orchestra, John © enp, 
Lyons, conductor, with Mme. Schu 


Heink, contralto, and Ernest Ber me 
pianist, as soloists, gave its initia ¢op. 
cert in the Stadium on the eveni ¢ 4 
June 14, before an audience of (i 
persons. 

“Oh, it was wonderful, wonde) ‘\! 
said the singer, her eyes shining : 
left the rough board stage aft« 
audience had joined her in “The 
Spangled Banner” to close the ev ning 
“It was such a joy to sing there. Th 
acoustics are perfect. I am so prov 
very, very proud to have been aie 
open the concert series in the Sta: iun 
Please just give my love to Tacom: an 
tell everybody how much I love you: cit; 
and this great bowl.” 

Mme. Schumann-Heink’s progra:) jp. 
cluded arias from Mozart’s “Titus” an 
Bach’s Whitsunday Cantata, besides 
groups of songs by native and foreign 
composers. The orchestra, a new organ. 
ization, offered numbers by Verdi, S: har. 
wenka and Rachmaninoff, and Mr. er). 
men played among other compositivns 
“Valse de Concert” composed and (edi. 
cated to him by Frank LaForge, wh 
acted as the singer’s accompanist. 

An interesting detail was that the da 
was Mme. Schumann-Heink’s fifty-» int! 
birthday. 





Kathryn Lee, the soprano, will sing 
among other numbers at Willow Grove 
Park, Pa., on July 15, “Will Ye Rememn. 
ber,” by Charles Huerter. 








Mr. Hamlin’s Residence and Studio—Lake Placid, N. Y. 


Study Singing with a Master Teacher away 
from the hot city—in an artistic and inspiring 
atmosphere at 


Lake Placid—in the heart of the Adirondack Mts. 


Voice Training, Répertoire, Interpretation, 
Oratorio, Opera, Song Recitals. 
Write or wire for terms. 


Special Terms 


Address Secretary, George Hamlin, Lake Placid, 
Adirondack Mts., N. Y. 


for 


Vocal Teachers 

















I know of no finer music in the world 
than the tones of Vladimir Dubinsky’s 
‘cello. It throbs and pulsates like a 





living thing.—New York Globe. 





VLADIMIR DUBINSKY 











Cellist 


Personal address: 547 W. 147th St., New York © it) 
After July 1—503 Twelfth Ave., Belmar, N. | 
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| cut. Francis Macmillen Resumes His Career by Making His Paris Début—Former Metropol- 
itan Baritone Who Has Learned English During Long Internment Now an Enthusiast 
Over Opera in English—Jaques-Dalcroze Coming to America to Lecture on His Famous 
System of Eurhythmics—Summer Festival of National Music Drama Planned for Glas- 
tonbury—Destinnova Confesses that English Is So Difficult for Her She Will Never Be 
Able to Sing in Opera in Our Language—English Composer Discusses Agents and 
Critics for the Benefit of the Aspiring Concert-Giver 














— 
1} UT. FRANCIS MACMILLEN, still him most is the absence of a national tures and demonstrations of his unique 
uniform, resumed his professional theater for opera in English. “Surely,” method of developing the sense of 
es with a Paris début on Monday he exclaimed, “it is necessary to the well- rhythm. With him will come a group of 


f last week. Although this eminently 
viftei American violinist has played in 
cities in England, Belgium, Ger- 
Austria, Hungary and Italy, he 
had never before appeared before a Paris 
aud 1ce. 
His début took the form of a 
Salle des Agriculteurs. The pro- 
ran) ineluded a Barcarolle of his own 
omposition, besides works of Pugnani, 
Bach, Mezart and Tchaikovsky. 
This recital he followed up with a 
joint concert with the well-known French 


recital 


pianist, Blanche Selva, on Thursday. 
There were solo numbers for each of 
them placed between the Beethoven 


Sonata in C Minor for violin and piano 
and one of Gabriel Fauré’s Sonatas for 
the same instruments. 
the armistice Lieutenant Mac- 
millen has played a great deal for his 
fellow-soldiers in France. 

* * * 


Since 


Dinh Gilly Now an Advocate of Opera 
in English 
The latest distinguished convert to the 
belief that English is a suitable language 
for opera is Dinh Gilly, now coming into 
own again at Covent Garden after 
his five years’ experience as prisoner of 
war. This baritone of French-Arabic 
stock is to sing his first réle in English 
in the forthcoming production of Isidore 
de Lara’s “Nail” at Covent Garden and 
he is evidently looking forward to it with 
onsiderable pleasure. 
lhe war is directly responsible for his 
conversion to English as an operatic ve 
hicle, according to the London Daily 
l'elegraph. After his first year’s intern- 
ment in Central Bohemia—at a place 
called Hindjikuvhradec!—he was sent, in 
1915, to Raab, in Southern Austria, there 
to live through the oft-told story of 
scanty food of the poorest quality, no 
fuel in winter, and many other horrors 





of enemy internment camps for three 
long years. But for one reason he is 
grat teful to Raab, for there he met a 
British prisoner of war who taught him 


Eng lish and now he speaks the language 
with remarkable fluency. Indeed, he is 
quite proud of his acquaintance with 
such authors as Shakespeare, Dickens, 
Thackeray, Scott, Macaulay, Carlyle and 
Kipling. 

opera is to be a national plant, 
and not an exotic, it must be grown in 
native soil,” this former Metropolitan 
daritone maintains, “as for performing 
operas of British composers in foreign 
tongues, it is ludicrous. How do you 
expect to found national opera by such 
neans?’—this remark probably being 
nade &@ propos of the first plan to have 
Isidore de Lara’s “Nail” sung in French. 
te explained to his interviewer that 
€ knew he was not joining in a popular 
iovement. He himself, though a French- 
nan, was compelled to learn Italian in 
tde» to achieve operatic success; he 
‘poke German also, and has even sung in 
“zech, but before the war he had never 
‘troubled to learn English. Now he is 


— 


of opinion that internment was _ not 

Vho'ly unprofitable, because it caused 

‘im to become acquainted with the Eng- 
h language. 


He thinks that hitherto English-speak- 
ig singers have not studied their speech 
refully as actors, but what puzzles 


being of the people; and a government 
that appreciates the value of art would 
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young girls he has taught to offer prac- 
tical illustrations of his work. 
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IGNACE PADEREWSKI ON THE STEPS AT VERSAILLES 


The Above Photograph of the Polish Premier Was Taken at the Trianon Palace After 
He Had Handed His Peace Terms to the Germans 


not hesitate to build and subsidize a 
theater for the purpose.” 

The interviewer recalls that when he 
left London in the summer of 1914 
M. Gilly declared his intention of throw- 
ing himself into sports of various kinds 
in order to reduce his weight, which was 
becoming rather ponderous, and notes 
that the singer’s desire has been accom- 
plished, though not by voluntary means. 

“It was a very different Gilly from him 
of five years ago that shook hands with 
me and flashed those wonderful eyes of 
his a few days since,” he says. “He is 
very much thinner than even he wished 
to be, and there are a few grey streaks 
in a head of jet-black hair.” 


ie © 


Jaques-Dalcroze Coming Next Winter 


Emile Jaques-Dalcroze, originator of a 
now widely known system of Eurhyth- 
mies, is planning to come to this country 
next February to give a series’ of lec- 


England’s Bayreuth to Have Festival in 
August 


Glastonbury, the beautiful old English 
Abbey town chosen a few years ago by 
Rutland Boughton and Reginald Buckley 
to be the headquarters of national music 
drama—a sort of English Bayreuth in 
the south—is to have a festival this sum- 
mer, the first of any account that it has 
had in four or five years and perhaps the 
most elaborate in scope that it has ever 
had. 

This Festival of Music Drama an- 
nounced by the Glastonbury Festival 
School is to consist of three cycles of 
four performances each of the works of 
native composers, all to be held in Au- 
gust, and the first will be given on Au- 
gust 18 to 21, the second on 23 to 26, 
the third on 27 to 30. ’ 

The program scheme of each cycle 
(subject to revision) will be (1) “Cupid 
and Death,” a Masque by James Shirley 





with music by Matthew Locke and Chris- 


topher Gibbons; (2) The “Immortal 
Hour,” adapted from the drama of Fiona 
Macleod, music by Rutland Boughton; 


(3) Dramatic and Choral Dances to 
music by early English and modern com- 
posers, including new works by Adela 
Maddison and H. Napier Miles, and (4) 
“The Round Table” an Arthurian music 
drama by Reginald R. Buckley and Rut- 


land Boughton. 
a 


Ema Destinnova Speaking! 


Unlike her colleague and fiancé, Dinh 
Gilly, Ema Destinnova has no ambition 
to sing in opera in English. She heartily 
approves of English as a language for 
opera, but she frankly admits that she 
finds it. exceedingly difficult to learn, and 
in consequence thereof she feels it is a 
forbidden field to her. 

“My taste in music,” the great Czech 
soprano confessed to a London _ inter- 
viewer the other day, “is decidedly Ital- 
ian. I love the warm melodies of Italy. 
Where, for example, can you find such a 
wealth of full-blooded tune as in ‘Aida’?” 

The modern Bohemian composers do 
not lean toward melody in the commonly 
accepted sense of the term, she finds. 
But it was a different story with the 
earlier Bohemians, such as Smetana. 
She looks upon Smetana as the Bohemian 
Mozart, while fully recognizing that he 
falls far short of the original Mozart. 

It is said that Destinnova rendered 
signal service to her country during the 
latter years of the war, though it is 
deemed wisest not to divulge in what 
manner she did so. But great is her joy 
over the fall of Austria. 

“After 300 years of bondage, can you 
appreciate our feelings?” she _ asked. 
“You who have never been and never 
will be under the heel of the oppressor. 
I was known as Destinn before the war, 
but I have added the ova, which is a 
Czech feminine terminal. Why, I have 
been accused of being German! Think 
of it! It has been freely reported that 
I was a friend of the ex-Kaiser; whereas 
I know he hated me because of my strong 
nationalist tendencies. Before the war I 
had a successful operatic career in Ber- 
lin, but that was due to the public, and 
not to the Kaiser, who envied everyone’s 
popularity—even that of a singer. Fur- 
thermore, he was not in favor of gener- 
cus fees to artists.” 

x * & 
Hints for the Young Concert-Giver 


lor the young concert-giver seeking a 
metropolitan verdict C. a Becket Wil- 
liams, the English composer, has a few 
suggestive hints to offer in a recent issue 
of the Monthly Musical Record. The aspi- 
rant to musical laurels has, as he points 
out, a rough road to travel, and it is rare 
that one meets helpful fellow-voyagers— 
most of them being too deeply immersed 
in their own affairs to interest themselves 
in those of others. 

He first asks us to consider 
détre of agents: 

“To the uninitiated concert-agents are 
the very deuce but in reality they are for 
the most part extremely charming and 
hard-working gentlemen. I have been 
unfortunate enough to meet exceptions, 
and I’ve no doubt.they consider them- 
selves unfortunate in having met me— 
so nobody’s pleased. But the majority 
are perfectly trustworthy and not at all 
exorbitant in their commissions.” 

Then he proceeds to examine what an 
agent does: 

“Firstly, he at least succeeds in getting 
some kind of audience, mostly deadheads, 
it is true, but nevertheless capable of a 
half-hearted sort of applause. They are, 
of course, ‘paper,’ but no one except the 
most optimistic beginner expects to make 
any money out of the bookings. Later on, 
let us hope, the case will improve, but 
at first one simply pays for the bait on 
the hook. 

“Secondly, he does things very cheaply. 
I have employed agents for myself or my 
friends, and I have also done everything 
myself, such as hiring the hall, designing 
the advertisements and having them 
printed, dealing directly with billposters, 
and so on, and have found that things 
were not so well done and cost a vast 
amount of trouble, annoyance and anx- 
ietv, and in the end the cost came to only 
about ten or fifteen per cent less than the 
agent would have charged. True, | 
learned a lot of interesting things, but do 
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sic, with consummate art. We found it 
almost impossible to realize that this 
was a broken voice only two years ago. 
An octet of male voices in two groups 
of national songs demonstrated by crisp 
phrasing, round tones and clear enun- 





nual 
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not feel inclined to repeat my perform- 
ance for a while.” 

The critics then come up for discussion. 
On this subject this English composer, 
experienced in concert-giving, says he 
could with pleasure write reams, but as 
paper is dear he hopes some other time 
to express himself on “their merits and 
beauties.” Since this screed of his is 
intended primarily to give information to 
beginners, he feels he must curb his ar- 
dor regarding those “eminent and distin- 
guished people. Even now I feel I should 
metaphorically take off my shoes. For it 
is holy ground.” 

It must be borne in mind, he admon- 
ishes, that there are very few concerts 
that a critic will sit through. “Therefore, 
take this advice, O ye performers: Let 
your first group consist of something 
that you are not nervous about, but yet 
requires more technique and thought 
than any of your other groups, then I 
think you will find that the critics will 
judge your quality by that piece. 

“If you are a composer, I don’t know 
what you can do. Anyway, I hope you 
won’t be mistreated like the writer, who 
at a concert of his compositions was ap- 
parently judged by a group of songs with 
sixteenth century words, which he tried 


to set in sixteenth century fashion, and 
was consequently told that all his music 
was old fashioned and reactionary! 
“However, even if you are treated bad- 
ly, do not be discouraged. The value of 
musical criticism from a utilitarian point 
of view is greatly exaggerated. It can 
help you, especially in America, but it 
cannot ruin you.’ = 


Marguerite Carré in French Operetta 
Season in Zurich 


Zurich is having a special season of 
French operetta just now. The company 
is headed by Marguerite Carré, long of 
the Opéra Comique, wife of Albert 
Carré ,who recently resumed his old post 
as director of that institution. The rép- 
ertoire consists of “Véronique,” “Les 
petites Michus,”’ “La Fille de Mme. 
Angot,” “La Mascotte,” “Les Saltim- 
banques” and “Les Cloches de Corne- 
ville.” 

This is not Mme. Carré’s first experi- 
ence in works less serious than ‘“Pelléas 
et Mélisande ” “La Reine Fiammette” and 
others in her Opéra Comique répertoire. 
Last winter she sang the soprano “lead” 
in “Lot’s Wife,” a comic opera introduc- 
ing Old Testament characters, which had 
a moderately successful run in a? 

J. L. H. 


JAN HUS HOUSE CHERISHING MUSIC OF 
CZECHO-SLOVAKIA FOR ITS PEOPLE HERE 


Under Mr. and Mrs. Francis Pangrac, Neighborhood House Is 
Keeping Alive the Native Songs—A Concert by the East 
Side Students—Stevo Stovanovic and Mme. Wetché Also 


Among the Workers 


W*. came upon the Jan Hus House 
suddenly. It loomed big, stately 
and permanent in a swirling picture of 
children, babies, old mothers, young 
mothers, push carts and fruit stands. 
One treaded one’s way slowly on the 
street and on the road, stepping over the 
skipping ropes and watching for the al- 
leys and tops, and at the same time 
dodging the flying balls. It was a grand 
babel of noise, color and motion. 

Then out of the darkness loomed the 
big walls of this Czecho-Slovak Neighbor- 
hood House, a fit monument of the na- 
tion’s pride and hope for her children in 
this other land—America. One felt the 
atmosphere at once in the quaint hall, 
with its huge fire place, and in the simple 
lines of the peasant chairs and tables 
sometimes touched with gay color. 

Coming to the East Side this night as 
a willing martyr—a martyr who would 
listen to ambitious East Side music 
taught by semi-volunteers to semi-will- 


ing students at intermittent periods, we 
had expected some cheap, snappy music 
intermingled with some badly mangled 
good music. We heard neither. While 
we listened to the violin quartets, the 
piano solos and the vocal sextets, our mind 
unconsciously forgot that this was a re- 
cital on the East Side for here first-class 
teaching methods and accepted musical 
standards certainly prevailed. 

This music work is under Mr. and Mrs. 
Francis Pangrac, both graduates of the 
Conservatory of Prague, and has taken 
definite classical form. The artistry de- 
manded and attained from even young 
children provokes wonder and admira- 
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Francis Pangrac, Bohemian Singer, and 


Head of the Jan Hus House Music 
Work 
tion. Mr. Pangrac, who has already 


given the music of the Czecho-Slovak 
race to the music lovers of America 
through his Victor records, is perhaps as 
successful a teacher as a singer. He 
brings to his work such a warmth, such 
a definite training, such a system, that 
success could not fail him, especially in 
this House where he had such a wealth 
of material on which to expend his 
powers. 

Rarely have we heard anything more 
delightful than the voice of Arthur Jed- 
licka in a selection from the Bohemian 
opera, “The Bartered Bride,” by Sme- 
tana. The voice has a witching timbre, 
clear and round, and the young singer, 
interpreted the rollicking yet tender mu- 


ciation that Mr. Pangrac has proved him- 
self worthy of being regarded to-day as 
the chief exponent of Czecho-Slovak folk 
songs, although he is better known 
abroad as a concert and operatic bari- 
tone. Three or four other promising 
voices made their début in this recital— 
Augusta Kupec, Caroline Kozlik and 
Tilly Ludra. The second singer, with a 
heavy dramatic voice made a definite 
contrast with the first, whose voice is 
that of a light coloraturist’s while the 
third voice, an unusual contralto, showed 
much latent power and intelligent study. 

The work of Stevo Stojanovic’s pupils 
showed painstaking scholarly teaching 
both of violin and piano. Mr. Stoja- 
novic, a Serb, is a graduate of Prague 
and a pupil of Sevcik. He is a violinist 
well known in Europe and was driven 
from his country by the war. He is an 
ardent patriot, having served two years 
in the front line trenches in Servia. Mr. 
Stojanovic faithfully upholds the Old- 
World standards in his art, and co-op- 
erates whole-heartedly with Mr. Pangrac 
in his efforts to establish a first-class 
violin school, in the manner of the great 
Sevcik. 

The gem of the evening was clearly 
the national anthem “Kde Domov Muj 
(“O Home Land Mine”), sang by a sex- 
tet of young girls who made a profound 
impression this past season at the Fes- 
tival of Liberty when they give with- 
out accompaniment a Bohemian Chorale 
written in the Czech tongue in the ninth 
century, adding also a cycle of five folk 
songs both harmonized and conducted by 
Anna Fuka Pangrac. In this second ef- 
fort Mme. Pangrac has achieved some- 
thing of unusual appeal; the voices pour 
out like one great round voice, delicately 
shaded and richly colored; the tragedy 
of Bohemia throbs through the music. 
Mme. Pangrac is a pianist composer, a 
singer, but above all an organist. She 
was the first woman in Bohemia to take 
up the organ as a concert instrument, 
and when she presently appears in this 
role we believe that her American audi- 
ences will count her among the fine or- 
ganists of theday. Mme. Pangrac brings 
to this work the attitude of her historic 
university, where she was established till 
the war forced her into exile in America. 
She is an uncompromising adherent of 
classical standards, whether she works in 
the Conservatoire of Prague or in the 
East Side Neighborhood House of Czecho 
Slovakia. 

Nor are these all the opportunities of- 
fered by the Neighborhood House in mu- 
sical education. Mme. Vojackova Wet- 
ché, a pianist of prominence, and also a 
graduate of the Conservatoire of Prague 
and well known as the accompanist of 
Sevcik, accentuates the classical atmos- 
phere of the House by adding a touch 
of the national traits of Bohemia, a rich 
joyousness, a bubbling enthusiasm, a big- 
hearted sympathy. To teach here she 
takes time from her crowded career as 
a pianist, teacher and one of the famous 
Czecho-Slovak trio (of which Mr. Pan- 
grac is also a member). She is an ex- 
ponent of the Effa Ellis Perfield School 
of Pedagogy sometimes called the New 
Thought, Theory, Harmony and Composi- 
tion. 

With these workers the Jan Hus House 
is making Americans and musicians of 
the little Czecho-Slovak children of the 
East Side. M. B. S. 





Orchestral Engagements for Katharine 
Goodson 


Among the engagements booked for 
Katharine Goodson by Mrs. Antonia 
Sawyer for next season are the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra and the New York Phil- 
harmonic in Detroit. 





Owing to the fact that a good part of 
her summer will be devoted to the mak- 
ing of records, Emma Roberts is plan- 
ning to spend July at Spring Lake, New 
Jersey, so that she can travel back and 
forth conveniently between the resort 
and New York. 
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High School Forces Combine for f;,., 
Concert—Pound Speaks at Dine, 


BALTIMORE, June 21.—The ceo 
high school orchestras and chorus < ,,. 
sented their first program at the |}. 
last night under the guidance o: J). 
Denues, supervisor of music in t!} 
lic schools. The orchestra has a m » 
ship of forty-five players, the | \o.. 
chosen from the high schools nu: }, 
250. <A feature of the program \ 
playing of “An Arabian Story,’ , 
posed for the orchestra by one of 
members, Samuel Lesinsky, a stucon: : 
the Baltimore City College. The rch. 
tra was organized in 1918 and the car, 
efforts of the young players wa. «,. 
mendable. The chorus, as a. jcc; 
group, gave evidence of careful tr 
The proceeds of the concert will | 
for the orchestra fund. 

George W. Pound, of New Yor 
eral counsel of the National Mu:‘c 5, 
dustries Chamber of Commerce, \ \s ; 
speaker last night at a dinner givey 
Emerson Hotel by the Music Deale:s’ 4. 
sociation of Baltimore. Mr. Pour {)); 
of the fight made during the war to ha 
the musical industry transferred fro, 
the list of non-essentials to the essenti,) 
category, and how obstacles were oye 
come, until the Government offici;|s 
last went convinced of the fact that 
triotism and music were hand in hap; 
He told how the music industry eventy. 
ally became a real patriotic asset in a). 
other sense than art in furnishing 
springs for the Lewis gun, wire for air. : 
planes and felt for gas masks. He me. ch 
tioned many salient features of the my. Br 
sic industry as it was transferred + 
war purposes. Bt 

“This country was the only one e.j[m— 
gaged in the manufacture of pianos dur. 
ing the war,” said he, “and other coup 
tries wanted our product. Before th 
war we were importing about $1,400 ,(iij 
annually in saxophones alone  fror 
France and Germany. Now we are mar 
ufacturing more of these instrumen 
than Germany and France combined, ané 
they are better instruments.” (, B 
Noon, president of the local organization 
was toastmaster. 

Among the musical features of the 
closing exercises during June at the 
Maryland College for Women, Luther 
ville, were a series of graduate recital 
and exhibition concerts, an operetta, 4 
junior sing and a song contest. The mu 
sic department is under the direction of 
Howard R. Thatcher. Trecella St. Clair 
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organist; Hazel D. Doscher, violinist thi 
and Octavia Hine, soprano, gave interest con 
ing recitals. Doris L. Jatecki, Eleanoii the 
McAllen, Alma Maerker, Mamie Notting{i nea 
ham, Olivia Allen, Margaret Stewarifiifof | 
Evelyn O. Trout, Mary Hutcheson andi wa: 
the director appeared upon the exhibifC. 
tion program. The graduate music pri Mil 
was awarded to Octavia Hine; the un@i§val 
dergraduate music prize was won Dimbee 
Evelyn Trout. The song contest, ig*T! 
which the competitors supplied origina p) 
text and music, resulted in an award fo 7 
second and third prize to Evelyn Trovfi ove 
and Olivia Allen respectively, there bei alt, 
ing no award for first honors. 7, | 
F.C. B. Miwa, 

drs 

NORTHAMPTON, Mass.— The “seniilfi i. 
sing” took place June 12. The farewel ( 
song was set to the “Barcarolle” frog... 
“The Tales of Hoffmann.” a 
son 
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Russell Carter Engaged for De- 
partment of Public 

School Music 

ANN ARBOR, MICH., June 21.—The 
University School of Music at Ann Arbor 
‘. making extensive plans for the elab- 
orat of its department in Public 
Schoo! Music, which has been an impor- 
rant feature of the school for a number 
of years, by the engagement of Russell 
Carter of Albany, N. Y., as head of this 
jepartment, beginning with the academic 
vear next October. 
“Mr. Carter is an authority in this 
important field of musical endeavor. His 
training has been broad and his experi- 
ence large. He is an alumnus of the In- 
stitute of Musical Art, New York City; 
en. as studied extensively in music and 
In. pedagogy in New York University and 
thei in the Northampton Institute of Music 
| af Pedagogy; has had several years’ ex- 
As. perience as supervisor of music in public 
tol cchools and state normal colleges; has 
ave corved as lecturer on public school music 
at the University of California, as 
MM teacher in the New York State College 
Ver for Teachers, and as examiner for sev- 
' au oral years for the New York State De- 
Pe yartment of Education. 
Mr. Carter has also made a fine rec- 
ord on the practical side. For a number 
of years he has filled important positions 
as organist and chorister in leading 
churches of Amsterdam, Albany and 
Brooklyn, and has been the capable 
leader of the Albany Community Chorus. 
His influence as an educator has been 
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reflected by his service fcr several years 
as president of the Music Section of the 
New York State Teachers’ Asscciation, 
and as a colleague of the American Guild 
of Organists, being a charter member 
of the Central New York Chapter. 
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ITS THIRD FESTIVAL FOR 
LITTLE TOWN IN KANSAS 


Miltonvale the Scene of a Highly Meri- 
torious Performance of “Elijah’— 
Choral Work Excellent 


MILTONVALE, KAN., June 21.—The lit- 

tle town of Miltonvale boasts a small 
college, a community chorus of forty ex- 
perienced singers, a wide-awake, ambi- 
tious and talented singing teacher and 
director and a musical festival each 
spring. Held this year, from May 22 to 
26, in the college auditorium, the Festival 
drew large crowds, some coming fifteen 
to twenty miles to attend. This is the 
third annual festival, of which the choral 
concert is the big feature. For this event 
the Clay Center Choral Union, from a 
nearby town, assists, making a chorus 
of eighty voices. Since the festival idea 
was inaugurated three years ago by Prof. 
(. V. Kettering, vocal teacher in the 
Miltonvale Wesleyan College and festi- 
val director, the following works have 
been presented: “The Holy City,” Gaul; 
“The Rosemaiden ” Cowen, and this year, 
“Elijah,” Mendelssohn. 
The soloists for “Elijah” were Mar- 
guerite Gohlke, soprano; Winifred Ober, 
alto; Alfred Humfeld, tenor, and Charles 
Y. Kettering, baritone. The choral work 
was characterized by splendid attack, 
(ramatic fervor and good volume, with 
effective shading. 

Other recent events were students’ re- 
titals and a song recital by Miss Gohlke, 
who has appeared three successive sea- 
sons in the Festivals as soprano soloist. 
s Heiler recitals have drawn ever increasing 
crowds. 

It would probably surprise a “big city” 
audience or musician to investigate some 
of these small-town musical affairs hear 
the best music performed surprisingly 
yom Vell and see the enthusiasm manifested 
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by the audience for a work such as 
“Elijah.” It is owing to the efforts of 
Professor Kettering that this class of 
music has been popularized in Milton- 
vale. Possessed of a rich baritone voice, 
indomitable will and perseverance and a 
winning personality, he bids fair to be 
heard from in larger fields. A much ap- 
preciated work of Professor Kettering in 
keeping active the interest of music- 
lovers in current musical events is his 
placing of. MUSICAL AMERICA in the col- 
lege library. O. M. M. 


MICHIGAN TEACHERS TO MEET 





Announce Program of Convention to Be 
Held in Flint, June 23-27 


SAGINAW, MICH., June 16.—The thirty- 
second annual convention of the Michi- 
gan Music Teachers’ Association will be 
held this year in Flint, on June 23, 24, 
25, 26 and 27. From every indication, 
it will be the most successful in the his- 
tory of the organization, and Flint is 
making elaborate preparations to receive 
the visiting musicians, her citizens ad- 
mirably supporting the organization. 

The opening meeting will be a Song 
and Light Festival, held in a natural 
amphitheater around one of the inlets 
in Thread Lake Park. Besides vocal and 
instrumental soloists, a chorus of 1000 
singers will take part, as well as an 
orchestra of fifty musicians, two full 
bands, a group of dancers and a boat 
flotilla. 

Among the prominent soloists who will 
be heard are Frances Ingram, contralto, 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company; 
Harold Land, baritone; Charles W. Clark, 
baritone; André Polah, violinist; Ernest 
Hutcheson, pianist; Mildred Graham, so- 
prano, and Allen MacQuahae, tenor. 
Effa Ellis Perfield will give a talk on 
“The Old and the New Pedagogy.” 

There will also be a program of songs 
by Michigan composers offered by Mich- 
igan artists and one by State musicians 
of works by standard composers. 

The officers of the association are: 
Mrs. William S. Rowe, president, Grand 
Rapids; Mrs. Kate Marvin Kedzie, vice- 
president, Lansing; J. G. Cummings, 
secretary, Saginaw; Melville W. Chase, 
treasurer, Hillsdale, and S. E. Clark, 
auditor, Detroit. C. H. C. 


New Offices for the Guilmant Organ 
School 


The office of the Guilmant Organ 
School and studio of Dr. William C. Carl 
will be located, after the first of July, at 
17 East Eleventh Street, in the Hotel 
Van Rennselaer. The change is made on 
account of extensive alterations in the 
Twelfth Street building, where Dr. Carl 
has resided for a long time. 

The Guilmant Organ School will re- 
open for the fall term Oct. 7, as already 
scheduled, and the advance application 
list is the largest in the history of this 
well-known institution. New features 
will be incorporated in the schedule for 
the coming season, making the course of 
work as complete as possible for a thor- 
ough education for the organist and choir 
director. 

Dr. Carl will spend the summer in the 
mountains, and during his absence his 
place at the organ in the First Presby- 
terian Church will be filled by Harold 
Vincent Milligan and Willard Irving 
Nevins, both post-graduates of the school. 

The contest for the six free scholar- 
ships offered to deserving students by the 
Hon. and Mrs. Philip Berolzheimer will 
be held Friday, Oct. 3. The list will close 
Oct. 1. 


Bonnet to Bid America Farewell in 
Triple Recital 


Joseph Bonnet, the French organist, 
will appear in three recitals in the Ocean 
Grove Auditorium, July 3, 4 and 5, imme- 
diately before his departure for France. 
Mr. Bonnet has now been in this country 
two years, appearing in concert and re- 
cital in nearly all of the large cities ever 
since he received his discharge from the 
French Army. He had intended sailing 
for home at the end of this month, but 
has been induced to give the three con- 
certs on the great organ in the shore 
auditorium before he departs for Paris. 
The concerts will be under the direction 
of Joseph A. Fuerstman of Newark, 
N. J., who entered the managerial ranks 
last season by giving a series of Sunday 
concerts in his city. The concerts em- 
ployed some of the best known artists in 
America, and although the series was one 
of the most ambitious ever produced in 
Newark, it resulted in success. It is un- 
derstood that Mr. Fuerstman has con- 
tracted for the appearance of Galli-Curci, 
McCormack, Heifetz, the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra and other equally promi- 
nent attractions for his next season’s 
offerings in Newark. 





Metropolitan Opera School Tries 
Contestants 


Voice trials for admission to the cho- 
rus school of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company began June 23, continuing till 
the end of the month. The Metropolitan 
Opera Company maintains this school 
where American singers interested in 
grand opera are given instruction in 
sight reading, foreign languages and 
repertory free of charge in_ evening 
classes. The entire school takes part 
every season in those performances at 
the Metropolitan, where the demands of 
the score impose the use of larger choral 
masses. These young singers thus have 
the opportunity to hear at close range 
the foremost singers in the world. 
Edoardo Petri, director of the chorus 
school, Metropolitan Opera House, re- 
ceives all applications by mail. 





LAWRENCE, Mass.—An_ exceptionally 
interesting musical program by the Lotus 
Male Quartet of Boston featured the 
Flag Day exercises of the Lawrence 
Lodge of Elks, June 16, at the City Hall. 
The quartet, comprising Robert Martin, 
first tenor; William Hicks, second tenor; 
Nelson Raymond, baritone; and Lorne 
Mac Adam, bass, gave good interpreta- 
tions of a number from “Aida,” and 
other works. Mr. Hicks offered Ward- 
Stevens’ “Christ in Flanders” and “The 
Great Red Dawn,” and Mr. Raymond 
was heard to advantage in Fay Foster’s 
“The Americans Come.” 





GERARD DUBERTA, 
BARITONE, TO JOIN 
PEABODY FACULTY 








Gerard Duberta, the Distinguished Dutch 
Baritone 


BALTIMORE, June 23.—Gerard Duberta 
the distinguished Dutch baritone, has ac- 
cepted the invitation of Harold Randolph, 
director of the Peabody Conservatory of 
Music, to become a member of the facul- 
ty of the Conservatory. But a week ago 
Mr. Randolph announced the appoint- 
ment of MHoratio Connell, the noted 
American baritone, to the faculty. These 
appointments will in no way interfere 
with the work of the other teachers, who 
are Pietro Minetti, Adelin Fermin, 
Charles H. Bochau, Edna Dunham and 
Margaret Cummins-Rabold. With the 
recent acquisitions the singing staff of 
the Peabody will undoubtedly be one of 
the strongest in the country. 

Mr. Duberta is a native of Zwolle, 
Holland, the son of musical parents, his 
father being well known as a tenor, and 
his mother an excellent pianist. When 
still in his teens he took part with thir- 
ty-eight other baritones in an interna- 
tional song competition winning by 
unanimous vote of the judges the gold 
medal with his own composition, “Only 
he who has been yearning.” After a suc- 
cessful concert tour through Holland, 
Belgium and France, Mr. Duberta con- 
tinued his studies under such teachers 
as Mme. Noordewier Redingius, Profes- 
sor Eduard Hellwildt, Dr. Mussholdt and 
Belanzoni. Upon his return to Holland, 
Mr. Duberta appeared in a concert at 
court before the Queen-Mother, and his 
singing and the presentation of his own 
composition brought him into such favor 
that he was requested to repeat his pro- 
gramme before Queen Wilhelmina and 
Prince Henry. Mr. Duberta then con- 
tinued his concert work in Holland, and 
won further success in opera at the 
Hague and at Amsterdam. In the for- 
mer city he sang in “Salomé,” “Héro- 
diade,” “Pagliacci” and “The Flying 
Dutchman,” while at Amsterdam he took 
part in the performances of the famous 
Amsterdamer Wagner Festivals singing 
in “Walkiire”’ and “Tannhduser.” Mr. 
Duberta comes to the faculty highly com- 
mended by European musical authorities 
and also by such American masters as 
Oscar Saenger and Nicholas de Vere of 
the National Academy of Music. Mr. Du- 
berta will take up his duties at the Pea- 
body in the fall. 
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| CASE OF MUSIC vs. DRINK 





_—— 





N the Nation for June 21 appears an 

editorial on “Music Versus Drink,” 
of much interest to the public in general, 
for various reasons not unconnected 
with the first of next July. We repro- 
duce it accordingly: 

“Much has been said about the effect 


of prohibition in increasing the vogue of 
the ‘movies’; but why should not high- 
class entertainments, like concerts, bene- 
fit by this change as well as the picture 
shows? Men, with very few exceptions, 
have never become acclimated in concert 
halls. Most of them are like the dis- 
tinguished novelist who, when asked 
what he thought of music, replied ‘Oh! 
I see no harm in it.’ It is an anomalous 
situation that while most musicians, at 
least at orchestral concerts, are men, the 
listeners are almost all women. It is no 
exaggeration to say that if it were not 
for the women in this country, musical 
entertainments, with the exception of 
musical comedies and possibly opera, 
would be impossible. Even such fa- 
vorites as Paderewski, Kreisler, Novaes 
and Grainger would play to arrays of 
empty benches if they had to rely on 
men only as hearers. Nor, except in the 
largest cities, would most musicians be 
able to secure engagements if it were 
not for the women’s clubs. Of these, 
there are about six hundred that come 
under the head of musical clubs, with a 
membership of 200,000. Without their 
assistance in bringing singers and 
players before the public, managers 
would often be in despair. 

“It is true that men’s clubs also engage 
musicians now and then to entertain 
them, but not to the same extent as wo- 
men’s clubs. Now why are women—at 
least in this country—so much more ad- 
dicted to the tonal art than men? Is it 
because it gives them what the men have 
found, or sought, in alcoholic drink? 
When the famous singer Malibran heard 
Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony the first 
time, she was so overcome with emotion 
that she had to be carried out of the 
hall. The emotionalism of some women 
at concerts of favorite singers, violinists 
and pianists borders on hysteria. Some 
men are affected the same way. Berlioz 
was literally intoxicated by music. 
‘While hearing certain pieces,’ he wrote, 
‘my vital forces seem at first to be 
doubled; I feel a delicious pleasure in 
which reason has no part. . My 
arteries pulsate violently; tears, which 
usually announce the end of the 
paroxysm, often indicate only a progress- 
ive stage which is to become much more 
intense. In this case there follow spas- 
modic conditions of the muscles, trem- 
bling in all the limbs, a total numbness 
in the feet and hands, partial paralysis 
of the optic and auditory nerves. I can 
no longer see; I can hardly hear; ver- 
tigo . . . almost swooning.’ Plainly, 
the advantage of this sort of musical 
intoxication over alcoholic is that it has 
no bad after-effects. On the contrary, it 
leaves one refreshed and rejuvenated. 
Plato compared its effect on the soul to 
that of a bath on the body. Margaret 
Fuller wrote in her journal that by music 
she ‘felt raised above all care, all pain, 
all fear.’ Is not that the chief vaunted 
benefit from drink? What need of alco- 


hol is there for the despondent when 
Martin Luther could write (as thousands 
of others might have written): ‘My 
heart, which is full to overflowing, has 
often been solaced and refreshed by 
musie when sick and weary.’ 

“Giving the devil his due, one must 
admit that some good results have come 
from the great war, and not the least of 
them is the awakening of thousands of 
our men to the magic of music, and a 
full realization of its power to solace and 
refresh the sick and weary. Cases are 
recorded of men who asked for music 
before food and drink and treatment of 
their wounds. At first, our men were 
known as ‘the silent army,’ but soon they 
learned the importance and the joy and 
stimulus of singing together. These ex- 
periences of two millions and more of 
our men in camp will not soon be for- 
gotten. They have learned emphatically 
that music is for manly men as well as 
for womanly women; that it is not ef- 
feminate to yield ourselves wholly to its 
emotional appeal. For this reason, as 
we began by saying, music in America 
ought to have a unique opportunity next 
season. By judicious management and 
allurement men might be taught to at- 
tend concerts as freely as women.” 


LOCAL MUSICIANS PROVIDE 
DETROIT WEEK OF MUSIC 


Morse Gives Recital on Liszt Organ— 
School Commencements—Kolar 
to Assist Gabrilowitsch 
DETROIT, June 19.—Charles Frederic 
Morse presented a program of unusual 
interest at Hudson Auditorium on June 9, 
playing on a reed organ which belonged to 


Franz Liszt. It has a very mellow tone, 
which was admirably displayed in num- 
bers by Palestrina, Ricercare, Franz 
Martini and Karg-Elert. Mr. Morse was 
assisted by William Grafing King, violin- 
ist; John Koneczny, tenor; Thomas Wade 
Lane, bass, and the Hudson Ladies, Quar- 
tet. 

Victor Kolar, formerly assistant to 
Conductor Walter Damrosch, has recently 
been engaged as assistant conductor of 
the Detroit Symphony Orchestra. Mr. 
Kolar, of Bohemian parentage, was born 
in Budapest thirty yearsago. In Prague 
he was a violin pupil of Sevcik and Kube- 
lik, and studied composition with Dvorak. 
After coming to America in 1907, he 
joined the Pittsburgh Symphony Orches- 
tra as one of the first violinists, later be- 
coming assistant to Conductor Emil Paur. 
He remained at that post for three years 
and then joined the New York Symphony 
Orchestra. Mr. Kolar is an accomplished 
pianist and has to his credit numerous 
compositions, including a symphony, sev- 
eral symphonic suites and two string 
quartets. 

At the annual business meeting of the 
Madrigal Club these officers were elected 
for the coming year: President, Mrs. 
John E. Coulter; vice-president, Mrs. 
Clarence Simpson; treasurer, Mrs. Fred- 
erick W. Brown; secretary, Ethel W. 
Ferguson; librarian, Mrs. William John- 
son; director, Charles Frederic Morse. 

The Detroit Institute of Musical Art 











Assistant 


has given one free scholarship in each 
of the following departments during the 
summer session of the school: Piano, 
under Guy B. Williams; voice, under 
William Howland; organ and song in 
terpretation, Charles F. Morse; violin, 
William G. King. The following pupils 
of the Institute were awarded diplomas 
this month: Helen Elizabeth Marting 
and Mrs. Augusta B. Welker, vocalists; 
Geneva Alice Postal, pianist; Helen E. 
Atkins and M. Rhea Spence, violinists; 
Mrs. Lucile Strong Pryer, dramatic 
reader; Marguerite K. Strachan, pianist, 
was given a certificate. 

The Detroit School of Music held its 
commencement exercises on June 16 at 
the Museum of Art, the following re- 
ceiving diplomas: Gertrude McCormick, 
Pelee Island, Ont.; John Hruska, Claire 
Logie, Victor Meier, Leona A. Newman 
and Virginia B. Rice. Grace E. John- 
ston, Mollie Karl and Mabel Walton, 
Essex, Ont., received diplomas for the 
post-graduate course and Claire Vallez 
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A few open dates in 
| September and October, 
| before the Opera Season. 
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of Bay City completed the artist 

Evelyn Krejci, pianist of the 
College of Music, gave her gra 
recital at the Twentieth Century 
ing on June 9, Janet Ives, violir 
sisting. Gertrude Quay, pianist 
coliege, is meeting with marked 
as an entertainer of the Ameri 
diers in Germany. Miss Quay w 
diers in Germany. On June 1’ 
guerite Luderer gave a pupils’ 
assisted by Mrs. Lawrence Pais] 
calist. A feature of the concert \ 
playing of Norman Curtis, a 
year-old Detroit boy, who displa 
cided talent as a pianist. He cont 
a Chopin Nocturne, Op. 37, No 
Wieniawski “Valse de Concert” ; 
Arensky Valse, the latter being 
with Helen Manning. 

An interesting visitor in this 
Gustin Wright, the well-known o: 
of Paris. Mr. Wright formerly | 


Detroit and is spending the summ: 
with his family. 


M. 
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TRIUMPH 











Los Angeles Critics Enthu- 
siastic Over His Recent 
Chopin Recital. 





Ingeles Times: 
(May 23, 1919) 


\\ith Michelangelo clarity, Leopold Go- 
iowsky masterfully wrought in choicest 
marble the melodic and harmonic in- 
-piration of his Chopin programme last 

at Trinity Auditorium. 

Godowsky’s method of expressing musi- 
cal thought is always so wondrously clear 
hat it leaves one almost aghast. His tech- 

jue is all comprehensive. He measures 
the effect of every phrase, so that there is 
no doubt as to what it shall mean in the 
mind of the hearer. He can become as 
irchitectonic in his piling up masses of tone 
as it is possible to be; yet, he never for a 
moment forgets that each separate integer 

f the structure must stand definite. 


Ingeles Examiner: 


(May 23, 1919) 


lhe masterly pianism of Godowsky is 
nized the world over. His interpreta- 
n for teachers and students of the piano 

night was an overwhelming artistic 
and an audience of magnificent 
proportion paid homage to the artist and 
the man. 


success, 


j Angeles Herald: 
(May 23, 1919) 
Godowsky is a musical conformist whose 


deas agree with the highest traditions of 
the art. 


Ingeles Evening Express: 
(May 23, 1919) 


Leopold Godowsky gave his all-Chopin 
program at Trinity Auditorium last night. 
Judging by the size of the audience, Los 
\ngeles has a strong appetite for Chopin 
id an acquired taste for Godowsky. The 
skill of the management brought out for 
Mr. Godowsky one of the largest audiences 
| the season. 
t is rather late in the day to dilate on 

beauties of Chopin’s music, and this 
pianist has played so many times in Los 
ngeles that his particular and notable ex- 
ncies as an artist are no longer classi- 
ed as “news” in the newspaper notices. 


~~, = 


Angeles Record: 
(May 23, 1919) 


Godowsky was in an unusually poetic 
mood. He did not goad himself into draw- 
ing to the full upon his prodigious digital 
resources, because the program did not. re- 
wire it. It was an all-Chopin program, and 
it could not be played without testing the 
‘motional rather than the intellectual con- 
‘en! of the pianist’s musical temperament. 
And in this field he made an impressive 
‘showing last night. 
| Los Angeles has her wits about her 
‘ie will appreciate the privilege of having 
10OWsky one of her citizens and honor 
unsparingly. She can not honor him 
much. One musician of his stamp is 
gh to leaven a whole lump. One such 
is an inspiration to hundreds of thou- 
s of students and lovers of music. 
ks! Godowsky is a great city asset. 
“ce! a lease on him. 
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Marion Vecki in California Operatic 
Performances 


Marion Vecki, the baritone, who is un- 
der the management of Jules Daiber for 
the coming season, is spending the sum- 
mer in San Francisco where on July 2 he 
will sing Amonasro in the performance 
of “Aida” which is to be given in the 
Civic Auditorium in that city. Maude 
Fay will sing the title réle, Mr. Vecki 
has also been engaged for the big per- 
formance of Sullivan’s “The Gondoliers,” 
which is to be given in the open on Lake 
Merritt, at Oakland, Cal., on July 30. 
Mr. Vecki will return to New York early 
in September to begin his concert season 
under Mr. Daiber’s management. 


Ilya Schkolnik Charms Huntington, 
W. Va., Audience 


HUNTINGTON, W. VA., June 23.—Ilya 
Schkolnik, violinist, was heard in a re- 
cital, under the auspices of the Daugh- 
ters of the Confederacy, in the Carnegie 
Auditorium, on the evening of June 17, 
offering numbers by Tartini, Cartier and 


Kreisler. Sharing the program were 
Wilmot Goodwin, bass-baritone, and 
Imogen Peay, pianist. Mr. Goodwin 


offered numbers by Brahms, F légier, Bur- 
leigh and Herbert, and Miss Peay com- 
positions by Schumann and Chopin. 





American Songs Prominent in Maryon 
Martin’s Programs 


Maryon Martin, the well-known sing- 
ing teacher of Lynchburg, Va., who is 
also well known in New York as a con- 
tralto soloist, has been giving some in- 
teresting programs of late at her studio. 
She presented a group of her pupils on 
May 29 in a program of English and 
American songs. Among the successful 
numbers were Vanderpool’s “Values,” 
Penn’s “Smilin’ Through,” Florence Tur- 
ner-Maley’s “A Fair Exchange” and Clay 
Smith’s “Sorter Miss You.” 





Norman Arnold in New York Concert 


At the New York Globe concert last 
Wednesday night Norman Arnold, tenor, 
sang a group of songs and also the air 
“Comfort Ye,” from the “Messiah.” The 
group of songs included James P. Dunn’s 
“Under the Greenwood Tree,” Vander- 
pool’s “Songs of Dawn and Twilight,” 
Arthur A. Penn’s “The Magic of Your 
Eyes,” and the Guion arrangement of 
“Swing Low, Sweet Chariot,” which was 
so well done that Mr. Arnold was com- 
pelled to repeat it. 





Music Is Feature of Rix Memorial 
Service 


In honor of the late Dr. Frank R. Rix, 
a memorial choral service was held on 
June 10 at the Washington Irving High 
School. Mary Mellish, soprano, of the 
Metropolitan Opera, sang Gounod’s “Ave 
Maria,” John J. Schuler played the Bach 
Air on the G String, and choruses gave 
Sullivan’s “Lost Chord” and Gounod’s 
“Gallia.” Several addresses were made. 





Mme. Blauvelt Heads Cast of “Xsenia,” 
New Opera by Lavine 


ZURICH, SWITZERLAND, June 21.—Lil- 
lian Blauvelt, American soprano, sang 
the principal réle at the first production 
in the Stadt Theater here of “Xsenia,” 
musie by Alexander Lavine. The com- 
poser, who was at one time conductor of 
the Montreal Opera Company, directed in 
person, and both opera and prima donna 
are said to have scored a success. The 
opera is distinctly Slavic in character. 
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Vocal Pupils of Mae D. Miller, in Allentown, Pa., Who Were Heard in Recital 
Recently 


LLENTOWN, June 19.—The annual 

recital by the pupils of Mae D. Miller 
at the Hotel Traylor, on the evening of 
June 6 was heard by more than 500 
persons. The highest praise was heard 
on every side for the results of Mrs. 
Miller’s work. Her efficient instruction 
showed in the rounding out of the young 


voices and in the quality of their inter- 
pretation. The program was given in 
two parts, by the intermediate and the 
advanced pupils. 

In the opening group, duets were sung 
by Adele Schuyler and Gretchen Lau- 
bach, Ruth Wagner and Edna Hunsicker 
and a quartet by Gladys Rogers, Hester 
Odenwelder, Miriam Roth and Gretchen 
Laubach. Solos were sung by Miriam 
Heckman, Ursula Rinn, Hazel Heffner, 
Emma Hersh, Hester Odenwelder, Caro- 
line Kirshman, Edith Danner, Kathryn 
Gallagher, Naomi Sobers, Ruth Wagner 
and Gladys Rogers, sopranos; Mary Les- 
sig and Aline Shiffert, mezzo-sopranos; 
Gretchen Laubach and Edna Hunsicker, 
contraltos. Especially liked was the 
duet by the Misses Wagner and Hun- 
sicker and Gounod’s “Ave Maria,” by 
Miss Gallagher. An interesting number 
in this group was the singing of Oley 
Speaks’ setting of Kipling’s poem, “On 
the Road to Mandalay,” given by Ray 
Miller, with unusual excellence. 


The advanced pupils offered the bal- 
ance of the program. Jennie Sacco sang 
“Un Bel Di,” from “Madame Butterfly,” 
with rare grace and beauty. Dorothy 
Mertz and Ray Miller sang as a duet 
“Passage Birds’ Farewell,” by Woodman, 
their voices blending well. Adele Schuy- 
ler sang “Nymphes et Sylvains,” by Bem- 
berg, very effectively, and May Ruhe 
gave an attractive rendition of Dudley 
Buck’s “Fear Ye Not, O Israel.” Fannie 
Kuhns sang “The Bird,” by Fisk; Marie 
Weyand, a brilliant soprano with per- 
fect diction, sang “Summer,” by Chami- 
nade; Grace Peters, contralto, sang the 
Aria “O Don Fatale,” from “Don Car- 
los,” and Byron Sechrist, virile young 
tenor, gave a dramatic interpretation to 
“Vesti La Guibba,” from “Pagliacci.” 
Mildred Kemmerer, teacher of music in 
the schools, charmed with her presenta- 
tion of Campbell-Tipton’s “The Spirit 
Flower.” Dorothy Mertz pleased with 
Meyerbeer’s “O Roberto,” and the pro- 
gram was closed with the quartet “May 
Gentle Sleep Fall O’er Thee,” from Flo- 
tow’s “Martha.” The quartet consisted 
of May Ruhe, Mrs. Grace Peters, Byron 
Sechrist and George Peters. Elloda 
Kemmerer accompanied, and her work 
throughout the evening was sympathetic 
and sincere. Mrs. Miller, in addition to 
her large classes in this city, has classes 
in New York City at her studio in Car- 
negie Hall. B. W. S. 





Charles Hackett Returning from Italy 


Charles Hackett, the Metropolitan 
tenor, is expected to arrive this week 
from Italy, accompanied by Mrs. Hackett 
and their baby. The child has been in 
Italy for several months, during which 
time Mr. Hackett sang in South America 
and completed his first season at the 
Metropolitan. It was believed that the 
baby was too young to take the long voy- 
age from Italy to South America, when 
Mr. Hackett and his wife went there 
about a year ago at this time. 





Two Summer Concerts for McCormack 


John McCormack will sing in two con- 
certs only during the summer, one at 
Mr. Mc- 
Cormack is now enjoying complete relax- 
ation at his summer home on Long Island 
Sound. 





Joseph Klein, assistant conductor of 
the Rivoli Theater Orchestra, has been 
transferred to. the Rialto, and Joseph 
Littau has succeeded him as assistant 
conductor at the Rivoli. 


STUDIO OPENING 
DR.FERY LULEK 


NEW YORK CITY, SEPTEMBER (Oth 


DR. LULEK VOCAL STUDIOS 
Private Sec’y, Katharine Siegle 
Address, 147 West 72d St. 
New York City 


Ernest Davis Singing Horsfall Setting 
of Famous Seeger Poem 


Ernest Davis, the popular tenor, for- 
merly of the Boston Opera Company, is 
introducing in his recitals a setting by 
Basil Horsfall, the English composer, of 
Alan Seeger’s famous poem “I Have a 
Rendezvous with Death!” Mr. Davis has 
already sung it a number of times with 
noteworthy success and will feature it 
during the coming season. The song, 
which is dedicated to him, is now being 
published by Harold Flammer, Inc. 





Elias Breeskin will join, the violinists’ 
colony at Blue Hill, Me., where his former 
teacher, Franz Kneisel, has his summer 
home. He will have to journey back to 
New York at least once, however, as he 
will be soloist at one of the Stadium con- 
certs. 





Tamaki Miura, the Japanese prima 
donna, will be the soloist at the concert 
to be given in New York at the Stadium 
on July 3 by the Stadium Symphony 
Orchestra. 
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OPERAS IN THE OFFING 


A wholly satisfactory opera prospectus has yet to 
be devised. Never does the one issued in advance of 
the Metropolitan season fail to provoke questionings, 
often irascible, and to loosen the floodgates of sug- 
gestion, ofttimes entirely reasonable. This year’s pros- 
pectus is not yet to hand, but we have in Manager 
Gatti’s pre-vacation announcement of novelties and 
fresh singers matter for partial edification. It con- 
tains, at all accounts, some nourishment for thought. 

The announcement will hardly be received without 
some queries and protests. But its promises undoubt- 
edly mark an improvement over the past season. An 
opera season is judged by musicians primarily by the 
operas it puts forth. In this respect there will be 
greater variety and distinction than last winter. This 
is not to say that a survey of the prospective novelties 
and revivals inspires the fulness of confidence in their 
properties of longevity and entertainment. It is, how- 
ever, calculated to spur the faltering spirit more than 
the drab outlook we had this time a year ago. Now 
gather and surmise. 

The most cheering items concern the revival of 
“Parsifal” and the production of “Eugen Onegin.” 
Tchaikovsky’s opera comes upon us with the force of 
a considerable surprise. The success at first of “Boris” 
and subsequently of the delicious “Coq d’ Or” makes 
the continued importation of Russian operas thoroughly 
plausible. But “Onegin” was none the less unexpected. 
Rather did the prospects seem to favor another work 
of ‘the Rimsky-Korsakoff or Moussorgsky school. 
These are dyed deep in the quintessence of the Russian 
soil. They constitute a school unto themselves. Almost 
they are distinctive operatic forms. It cannot be de- 
nied that a “Sniegoroutchka” or a “Khovantchina” would 
have been anticipated more keenly than “Eugen 
Onegin.” For that work, despite much superb music, 
is of the more conventional genre, though not con- 
structed with the cunning of a born man of the 
theater. “Onegin” is less dramatic even than “Pique 
Dame,” which achieved small success at the Metropoli- 
tan a few years ago, though excellently interpreted 
and conducted by Gustav Mahler. Tchaikovsky, like 
Dvorak, Schumann, Beethoven, never truly adapted 
himself to the opera house. Walter Damrosch’s con- 
cert performance of the opera about ten years ago 
showed, however, that there are splendid pages in this 
score and numbers like the letter song and the brilliant 
waltz—familiar in the piano paraphrase made by 
Pabst—are intimately known to the musical public. 
Russian, in the respect that Rimsky, Moussorgsky or 
Siravinsky typify nationalism, these pages and most of 
the others in “Onegin” are not. 


In what language Tchaikovsky’s opera will be sung 
has not been reported. Obviously not in Russian. 
Doubtless we should have been apprized of the fact 


were English to be the vehicle. The alternative lies 
between Italian and French, as the precedent of 
“Boris” and “Coq d’Or” makes manifest. ‘“Parsifal,”’ 
fortunately, will be Anglicized, as befits a legend sprung 
from noble Arthurian sources. Music-lovers, while 
properly thankful for the restoration of this sublime 
drama, are likely to wonder at the failure to replace 
“Tristan” as well. An open secret linked the great 
tragedy of love with the one of faith and salvation 
among the revivals. Yet Mr. Gatti says nothing of 


“Tristan.” Is one to infer that “Parsifal” gains 
favor because its presentations are always outside 
of the subscription series? We are assured that 
“‘*Parsifal’ is free from the taint of Teuton mili- 


tarism and imperialism.” This remarkable d‘scovery 
(which it took two years to make) will be found to 
apply to every other opera of Wagner’s when the direc- 
tors get down to a little sober cogitation unhampered 
by considerations of chauvinistic or social prejudice. 
“Tristan,” of course, could not be Germanistically con- 
strued by any sane person. Why, then, should we 
still be deprived of the greatest of the great? For 
want of a Tristan? But why not secure one of those 
tenors now singing the rédle in England? 

Concerning the other operas to be done there is 
little to say. Leoncavallo never produced a successful 
work outside of “Pagliacci,” and “Zaza” refused to 
thrive, except perhaps, in Italy. Henry Hadley has a 
lyrically fruitful subject in “Cleopatra.” Is he to 
improve on Massenet’s and will he do better as a 
stage composer than in “Azora?” Albert Wolf’s “Blue 
Bird” may be anything or nothing. The composer’s 
reputation is obligingly obscure. “La Juive” has 
length, breadth and thickness in the extreme. Meyer- 
beer, sometimes with heightened inspiration, but 
without tinsel! 

As for the “unfamiliar opera of Verdi or Rossini”’— 
Well, whom the gods love they sometimes chasten in 
queer fashions! 





WHAT THE CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE ARE 
DOING 


An interesting and significant development in our 
musical life during the last few years is to be found 
in the remarkable increase of activity displayed by 
chambers of commerce and boards of trade throughout 
the country with respect to promoting important musi- 
cal undertakings. In many cases these civic organiza- 
tions co-operate with the established local managers in 
such enterprises, but there is apparent a growing 
tendency for them to act independently, especially in 
the case where the engagement of large orchestral or 
operatic attractions are involved. 

The substantial business men who are prominently 
identified with these boards realize that sponsoring 
an ambitious and dignified musical enterprise is the 
best civic advertisement a community can _ possibly 
have. We believe that in the course of a few years 
they will look upon this function of their associations 
so seriously that they will have special, permanent 
committees which will concern themselves exclusively 
with the promotion of musical enterprises. 

This movement among chambers of commerce is de- 
serving of the immediate attention of the National 
Concert Managers’ Association, which should antici- 
pate a co-operative program to be worked out in con- 
junction with the association and a national committee 
of the business organizations. 


Ce: 


SOLACE OR SOTTISHNESS? 


An interesting point is raised by an editorial in this 
week’s Nation, reproduced elsewhere in this issue. The 
writer makes the suggestion that one reason why mu- 
sical entertainments are so much more largely attended 
by women than by men, may be found in the stimulus 
afforded the women by music; a stimulus, he intimates, 
replacing in the feminine organization that supplied by 
drink to the masculine. 


While one may not quarrel with the hope that men 
may, “by judicious management and allurement,” learn 
to receive as much stimulus as women do from music, 
it would assuredly seem that to apply that theory along 
the writer’s lines would be a distinct lowering to one’s 
ideas of men, women and music. No sensible woman 
has any admiration for those of her sex who give 
themselves up to hysteria over performances by “fa- 
vorite singers, violinists or pianists.” The picture of 
Malibran so overcome by the Fifth Symphony that she 
had to be carried from the hall is not much more 
charming except in a few details than that of a man 
who has lost his control through drink. “It leaves no 
bad after-effects”’ remarks the writer of a musical 
debauch. Unfortunately, hysteria of any kind inva- 
riably does have bad after-effects; otherwise, as Agassiz 
said of the student, “his diagnosis is correct.” 

When the writer talks of the solace and refreshment 
of music, it is another matter; but it is perhaps as well 
to distinguish in one’s mind clearly between solace and 
sottishness, mental or physical. 
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Toscha Seidel as a Lover of Horses 


Violinists and the noblest of animals have this espe. 
cially in common; they are both highly strung. (Quite 
evidently the temperamental youth who has been calle 
the “little devil” of the fiddling fraternity feels that 
sympathy. Behold Toscha Seidel, therefore, fondling 
a more or less fiery steed as per photograph. 

Bloch—Felix Weingartner plans to produce 
“Poemes Juifs” of Ernest Bloch, the Swiss compos: 
next season. 

Sandby—Herman Sandby, the ’cellist, is in Denmark. 
where he has been called to give some special concert: 
arranged for the King and Court. 

- Mukle—The English ’cellist, May Mukle, sailed re- 
cently for England. She is expected to return her 
in August. 


Kellogg—Edna Kellogg, the young contralto who i: 
to sing for the first time with the Metropolitan nex 
season, is a niece of Anna Fitziu, the soprano. 


Vidas—The young French violinist, Raoul Vidas, is 


resting after an illness and operation that cut shor § 


his last season. He plans to go to South America lat 
in June for an extended tour. 


Peterson—At the official opening of the Boy Scout 
campaign in New York on June 8, May Peterson, intro- 
duced by former Secretary McAdoo as “one of the 
really great artists of to-day,” gave the audience som 
of her loveliest songs. 


Novello—Ivor Novello, the youthful composer of : 
now historic song, “Keep the Home Fires Burning, 
sailed for his English home last week. He has jus 
completed a new offering, “Make Him Forget He: 
Ever Been Away.” 


Casals—Pablo Casals has sailed for Tarragona 
Spain, his native Catalonian city. The celebrated ’ce’- 
list intends to be with his mother until October, whe 
he will return to New York for the opening of thé 
musical season. 


_Gates—Lucy Gates has just finished her seaso: 
eighty-four concert bookings in Phoenix, Ariz. “Thé 
me for the canyon,” writes Miss Gates, whose home 
are in Utah, for she has two: a regular, perfectly g00 
house and a shack up the canyon. 

Strauss—According to Richard Strauss’s view, ¢% 
pressed recently, Vienna is the coming musical cente! 
of Eastern Europe. He plans to effect co-operatio! 
between the Vienna opera and the projected Festiva 
Theater at Salzburg, Austria, of which he and Ma\ 
Reinhardt will be co-directors. 


Boulliez—The Belgian baritone, Auguste Boullie 
will go back to his native country shortly to see hi: 
son, who is in the Belgian army, and to endeavor ¢ 
put in order his personal affairs, which have been mut’ 
disarranged by the war. M. Bouilliez returns to the 
United States next autumn. 


Friedberg—Car] Friedberg, the pianist, gave a j,i!" 
recital with his wife, Gerda Friedberg, last mont) i! 
Berlin. Mr. Friedberg was prevented by the Con 
munist uprising from returning to his home in Mun ¢! 
and Mme. Friedberg was without news of her husban! 
for weeks. Finally he succeeded in rejoining her 2 
Lake Constance. 


Amato—From Geneva, always dear to the visiting 
American in Switzerland, there comes to Musica! 
AMERICA a greeting from Pasquale Amato, Metrop0! 
tan baritone. Mr. Amato’s message is written on 0! 
of the first official postcards of the city represent ing 
it as the “World Capital.” The pictures of Rouss¢2! 
and of Ador face one another above that of the ]i‘t!: 
“island of Rousseau” in the center. Below is * 
legend, “Geneva, seat of the League of Nations.” 
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Why Musicians are Virtuous 
(See the Final Sentence) 

{Thank you, C. P.!] 
fhe great minds express themselves 
simply. ‘“‘Musie is wonderful,’ cbserves 
4 speaker at the Music Publishers’ din- 
ner. He adds that “no man ever com- 
mitted a crime with music on his lips.” 
He’s right about that. No man ever 
did murder playing the mouth-organ; to 
steal to flute obbligato simply isn’t done; 
and to burn down your neighbor’s house 
tootling meantime on the cornet would 
vet any man ostracized from decent so- 

ciety, it’s so crudely inartistic. 
Besides, a policeman might hear you. 

* * * 


A Musical Tryptych 
[As related by Edward Kilenyi] 


“This happened at a Globe concert. 
An artist-pupil of Clarence Adler’s, a 
young girl, played the Chopin Concerto, 
accompanied by her teacher at a second 
piano. She played brilliantly and made 
a deep impression. Of course she played 
from memory, and her teacher had no 
trouble following her from the score. An 
elderly lady in the front row, not being 
familiar with the relation between the 
two players, remarked  disgustedly: 
‘That man is no good. Why, this -little 
girl plays without music, and that big 
man can’t.’ 

“The uniformed brass band played at 
the foot of East Eighty-sixth Street, but, 
due to the fact that it consisted mostly 
of ‘leaders,’ who mutually engage each 
other for all their ‘jobs,’ their music 
sounded rather too futuristic, as it were. 
; It just happened that the city 
supervisor of park music came along to 
supervise the concert. When the fourth 
horn-player noticed him approaching, he 
became rather nervous because he lost 
himself in the maze of notes in his part, 
being a second violinist and not accus- 
tomed to horn-playing nor to _ trans- 


BY CANTUS FIRMUS 

































posing. .The nearer the supervisor came 
the more nervous our horn-player be- 
came, till excitedly he asked a cornetist 
(a real one) sitting before him, ‘Jack, 
where are we? Say, where are we at?’ 

“*Don’t get excited,’ said the other. 
‘We’re at the foot of East Eighty-sixth 
Street ee! vay 

“And here is the third story: 

“The conductor opened the rehearsal 
by scolding the brass section: ‘The brass 
played awfully out of tune at the con- 
cert last night.’ Whereupon a musician 
in the orchestra remarked to a colleague: 
‘I wonder who told him that?’ ” 

* ok * 


Lois Willoughby asks in a voice of 

anxiety: 
“Must Miss Hempel give up her STEIN- 
way after July 1?” 
* * * 


A Self-Star:ing Violet Reforms 


My dearest Cantus Firmus: 


You are perfectly right about the 
“Self-Starting Violets.” Any artist who 
writes about himself deserves all that 
you say about him. I am so touched by 
your article that I am swearing off writ- 
ing about my own voice, my career and 
my brilliant successes. 

Hereafter I shall let my mother do 
this work. D. A. B. 

Boston, June 18, 1919. 

: a 


Organists, Please Skip This 


We used to brag about our trunkful 
or so of music. But the other day we 
heard of the commotion in Washington 
Square when Dr. William C. Carl re- 
moved his little collection of music from 
his church to his residence. Just four 
tons. 

No, he doesn’t intend to include it all 
on one program, although some organists 
we know wouldn’t hesitate to play a ton 
or two at one sitting. 





Mendelssohn Club of Philadelphia in 
Notable Concert of Part-Songs 


PHILADELPHIA, June 23.—The Mendels- 
sohn Club of Philadelphia, N. Lindsay 
Norden, conductor, gave a splendid con- 
cert at Willow Grove Park on June 19. 
The chorus of ninety members attired 
in white inspired the big audience which 
requested many encores. The club sang 
entirely a cappella in part songs of con- 
siderable difficulty. The program con- 
sisted of the following numbers, which 
include three numbers by local composers: 
“QO Be Joyful in the Lord,” Gretchani- 
noff; “The Comrades Song of Hope, 
Adam; “Prayer of a Soldier in France”’ 


(written for the club), Zeckwer; “Hymn 
to the Sun,” Chapius; “The Sparrow,” 
Tchaikovsky; “A Rose to a Rose,” Gil- 
christ; “The Nights ’o Spring,” McCol- 
lin; “Dusk of Night,” Arkhangelsky; 
“Glory, A Banquet Song,” Kastalsky, and 
“Maytime,” Rybner. The club sang with 
great expression and effect, and with fine 
balance of tone especially in the eight- 
part numbers. 





Yvonne de Tréville on Vacation 


A few days of Western travel repre- 
sent the vacation Yvonne de Tréville has 
allowed herself after the two years of ar- 
duous war work and patriotic song serv- 
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MA ROBERTS, mezzo-contralto, 
4+ was born in Henderson, Ky. She 
received her education at Randolph Col- 
lege, Henderson, Ky., where she com- 
pleted her four-year course in three years. 
She afterward re- 
moved to New 
York, and there 
devoted herself 
entirely to the 
study of singing, 
working with 
Miss’ Callender. 
She went to 
Europe in 1912, 
after having been 
soloist with the 
New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 





> She remained 
. abroad for two 
mma Roberts years, coaching 


her operatic roles 
Paris, Berlin and Munich. She was 
*Nngaged to sing at the operas in Koenigs- 





berg, Riga and Tilsit during the season 
of 1914-15 and for the Royal Opera of 
Munich the year following, but returned 
to America on account of the war. On 
her return she was heard with the New 
York Symphony and Philadelphia Orches- 
tras and in recital in Boston and Chi- 
cago. Her first New York recital took 
place at AZolian Hall, Nov. 23, 1916 and 
since then she has been heard exten- 
sively throughout this country and 
Canada in concert and recital. She has 
sung with the New York Philharmonic, 
New York Symphony, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Detroit, 
New Haven and Russian Symphony 
Orchestras, and also with the Metro- 
politan House Orchestra. Her Festival 
engagements have included the Norfolk, 
Conn.; Ann Arbor, Mich.; Springfield, 
O.; Richmond Va.; Ithaca, N. Y. (Cor- 
nell University), and the Bach Festival 
at Bethlehem, Pa., where she has sung 
twice. She is also to be heard at the 
Worcester Festival in October. 


ice to which she has devoted herself. An 
illuminated missive signed by the high 
officials of the Liberty Loan Committee 
expressing deep gratitude for her help to 
this cause was received by Miss de Tré- 
ville this week to be added to the many 
tributes treasured among her souvenirs. 


PRAISE CECIL ARDEN’S SERVICE 


Letter and Medal Awarded to Soprano 
for Her Patriotic Work 

Cecil Arden, the 

the Metropolitan 


young contralto of 
Opera Company, re- 
ceived a letter last week from James C. 
sreese, chief of the Meetings Division of 
the Liberty Loan Committee, thanking 
her for the work she did in volunteering 
her singing services during the Victory 
Loan. She also received a medal issued 
by the Treasury Department in recogni- 
tion of her patriotic service. 

Miss Arden left New York last week 
for West End, N. J., where she has taken 
a cottage for the summer. During the 
summer she will rest and also prepare 
her repertoire for the coming season un- 
der her teacher, Maestro A. Buzzi-Peccia, 
who has also taken a cottage at West 
End. Miss Arden has been engaged as 
soloist with the Stadium Symphony Or- 
chestra, under Arnold Volpe, for the eve- 
ning of July 12. 


Effa Ellis Perfield to Address Chicago 
Summer School Session 


Kffa Ellis Perfield, founder of a sys- 
tem of music pedagogy, will arrive in 
Chicago for an opening address July 7 to 
the teachers attending the summer school 
session, which last until July 26. She has 
just closed a successful summer school 
session in New York, and en route to Chi- 
cago will speak before the Michigan Mu- 
sic Teachers’ Association at Flint, Mich. 


Daughter Born to Song Composer 


A daughter was born to Mr. and Mrs. 
John Ferguson Tenney of New York, on 
June 4, and has been christened Beatrice 
Branscombe Tenney. Mrs. Tenney is 
known professionally as Gena _ Brans- 
combe, one of this country’s most gifted 
song composers. 

Kathryn Lee, the soprano, has been 
engaged to appear as soloist at the Sta- 
dium concerts in New York this summer. 





National Anthem “Sung” in Sign 
Language 


N this present age of fireless 

cooking, wireless telegraphy and 
shipless trans-Atlantic voyages, 
soundless singing cannot be con- 
sidered startling, although to some 
it may appear a novelty. At the 
closing exercises of the New York 
Institute for the Deaf and Dumb, 
held on the lawn of the school over- 
looking the Hudson, on June 17, one 
of the principal features was the 
“singing” in sign language of 
“America.” 








GODOWSKY ENGAGED FOR 
RECITAL TOUR IN ENGLAND 


Record Fee Reported for Five Weeks’ 
Visit Abroad—American Engage- 
ments to Be Filled 


received by MUSICAL 
AMERICA last Friday brings the news 
from Los Angeles that Leopold Go- 
dowsky, the eminent pianist. has just 
closed a contract under what is believed 
to be the most favorable conditions ever 
offered an instrumentalist for a tour of 
five weeks in England, beginning Dec. 27 
and ending Feb. 1. 


A telegram 


Before embarking on this tour Mr. 
Godowsky will fill fifteen engagements 


in Western Canada and the Northwest. 
He has also been engaged for eight ap- 
pearances in California. Nearly all of 
his engagements in the East and Middle 
West, including a tour of twenty con- 
certs in New England, will be filled after 
his tour in England. 


TOURS BOWERY ON TRUCK 





Kathryn Lee Sings for Salvationists 
from Army “Prairie Schooner” 


When Kathryn Lee, soprano, promised 
the Salvation Army drive committee that 
she would do anything she could to help 
their cause, she did not expect to make 
a sensational trip through the Bowery. 
But after she had sung at several ral- 
lies, Colonel Margetts, of headquarters, 
asked her if she would consent to go out 
on the big army truck fondly known as 
the “Prairie Schooner,” singing at dif- 
ferent stops to gain the crowd’s atten- 
tion. Accordingly, on the appointed day, 
the “Cart,” so-called, set forth with a 
navy bugler on the front seat, the King 
and Queen of the Hoboes, some Salvation 
Army lassies to collect donations, sev- 
eral well-decorated soldiers, one melo- 
deon, and Miss Lee with her accom- 
panist. 

The schooner set sail direct for the 
Bowery, and at Cooper Union Miss Lee 
sang “Suwanee River.” From street to 
street they went, giving all the old fa- 
vorites en route. At the old Bayard 
Market a demand was made for a “real 
opera song,” and the soprano sang from 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” and from “Il 
Trovatore.” The last call of the “ship” 
was in front of the City Hall, where the 
crowd was very large and gave freely. 

In Miss Lee’s own words, “The occa- 
sion was one I shall never forget; the 
hordes of people clamoring for a bit of 
music. It was a wonderful experience, 
my only regret being that there was no 
way of getting a picture of the crowds 
as they followed us.” 


Frederick Gunster in Connecticut 
Musicale 


Frederick Gunster, the brilliant tenor, 
was one of the artists at a morning mu- 
sicale on June 14 given by Mrs. Lavinia 
Brown at her summer home at Ridge- 
field, Conn. Mr. Gunster had marked 
success in his numbers. The other solo- 
ists were Laura Combs, soprano; Walter 
Knight, Jr., flautist, and Harry M. Gil- 
bert, composer-pianist. 
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Americans in Paris Celebrate Memorial 


fz. 
es 


Bureau of Musical America, 
54, Rue Vavin, 
Paris, June 2, 1919. 


NOTHER Memorial Day has drawn 

to its close, having been reverently 
celebrated by all American residents of 
Paris. The musical service at Holy 
Trinity was specially moving and inter- 
esting, the number of the choir being 
tripled by volunteers in khaki and 
women in the uniform of the Y. M. C. A. 
Twenty clergy of different nationalities 
assisted in the ceremony, and all the 
Allies were represented. The American, 
French and English national anthems 
were rendered by the choir, accompanied 
by the military band of the 303rd Infan- 
try. President Poincaré was represented 
by an officer of his household. The 
American Ambassador and Mrs. Wallace 
and practically all the Ambassadors, of 
the allied nations were present, besides 
General Harts, Admiral Long, Admiral 
Irving, Colonel Whitny, Commander 
Maas, Colonel Bently, etc. 

The processional hymn, “The Son of 
God Goes Forth to War,” was sung with 
fervor by the choir and congregation, as 
the singers advanced up the central aisle, 
led by members of the American Army 
and Navy carrying the American flag 
and the cross of the church. Such a vol- 
ume of sound as arose from the throats 
of those present has rarely been heard in 
this church, and the effect was sincerely 
stirring. The choir was followed by the 
volunteer singers in the American uni- 
form, and finally by the clergy and Dean 
Frederick Beekman, rector of Holy Trin- 
ity. During the ceremony the band 
played Chopin’s “Funeral March,” and 
many persons were affected to tears. The 
choir sang “The Souls of the Righteous,” 
that beautiful and appropriate anthem 
by Myles Foster, the two solo parts be- 
ing taken by John Byrne and Margaret 
McCrae. In the absence of Gustin 
Wright, who is in America for a few 
weeks, the organ was held by Mr. Dunkle, 
who did excellent work. 

Last Sunday afternoon a splendid and 
varied program of French music was 
given in the American church by Marcel 
Dupré, the organist of Notre Dame Ca- 
thedral and first prize winner of Rome. 
The chief items were “Noel et Varia- 
tions,” by Daquin; ‘“Pastorale,” by 
Franck; Scherzo, Widor; Finale, by Louis 
Vierne, and Prelude et Fuga in G Minor, 
by Marcel Dupré. Marcel Dupré is a past- 
master in his art and understands his 
instrument as few other organists do. 
He is equally excellent in dramatic and 
light work and his playing is moving and 
interesting. He generously offered this 
recital in recognition of the American 
Expeditionary Force and in order to show 


in a small way French appreciation of 
America’s work in the war. 


A New Saint-Saéns Opera 


The Paris Opéra is preparing a new 
work by Saint-Saéns which will be put 
on shortly. “Héléne” is the name of this 
opera. ‘“Patrie,” the celebrated patriotic 
opera by Paladilhe, will be given next 
month, for the first time this season, and 
it is expected that the heroic music and 
noble emotion of this work will be better 
understood and appreciated to-day than 
when the first representation took place. 

Much interest is being felt in the com- 
ing concert to be given by Félia Litvine 
at the Gaveau on June 4. This favorite 
singer has not been heard for a consider- 
able time in Paris. 

Brailowsky, the pianist, in his first 
Chopin concert of this season, revealed 
poetic understanding and excellent tech- 
nique. His interpretations were inter- 
esting and his pianissimo work was 
specially good. He evidently does not 
consider it necessary to employ the fire 


te 


Day with Stirring Musical Service 


Choral Offerings Fervidly Sung by Khaki-Clad Gathering—New Work by Saint-Saéns Announced 
by Paris Opéra—Brailowsky in Chopin Recital—English Composer Coming to the Fore— 
The Passing of Camille Erlanger 


and “emportement” that we are accus- 
tomed to hear from some of the most 
celebrated Chopin players. On the con- 
trary, his caressing suppleness and pre- 
cise mechanism gained him good ap- 
plause. At his second concert his suc- 
cess was more marked. His recital was 
given at the Salle des Agriculteurs, and 
one had the impression that he was more 
at ease in this hall of medium dimen- 
sions, where he restored to his piano its 
character of a salon instrument. His 
program included works by other com- 
posers than Chopin, such as Schumann, 
Fauré, Pierné, Debussy and Korsako. 
His interpretations were marked by ex- 
cellent musical understanding and taste, 
although one felt that with regard to 
Chopin he has not yet sounded the depths 
of the composer’s romantic exaltation. 

Mme. Croiza was the excellent artist 
who also figured on the program of this 
concert. She is one of the few singers 
who never seeks vocal effects but gives 
herself up entirely to the music and poem 
which she interprets. She was heard in 
songs by Schubert, Moussorgsky and 
Duparc, while Eugene Wagner nobly did 
his part at the piano. He is one of the 
best accompanists of the city. Mme. 
Croiza was specially applauded after 
“Les bords du Don,” in which her evoca- 
tion seemed to fill the Salle with a scent 
of roses, so exquisitely fresh was her 
description of the little garden on the 
“Banks of the Don.” 


English Composer Gains Approval 


A concert at the beginning of May, 
given by the “Société de Music In- 
dépendante” revealed a young composer 
of the modern English school, by name 
Eugéne Goossens. He is_ twenty-five 
years of age, and of Belgian origin. His 
compositions are original and he has al- 
ready liberated himself from his school 
of training and been influenced by such 
masters as Debussy, Ravel and Stravin- 
ski. His last works give proof of a 
personality which is in full development 
and becoming more and more precise. 
He shows a fine sensibility and at the 
same time much humor and even irony. 
His recent productions are those not only 
of a virtuoso but of a personality which 
reflects itself as tender or amusing in 
turn. This young artist is also an ex- 
cellent chef d’orchestre. His songs and 
melodies are meeting with success as are 
his orchestral pieces and compositions 
for instruments and piano. 


The list of modern lyrical dramas on 
the roster of the Opéra is not very con- 
siderable, and Jacques Roché is wisely 
making an effort to renew his represen- 
tations of French works. Thus he has 
just put on “Salammb6” for the first time 
this season, with particular care as to 
the mise-en-scéne, etc. Martha Chenal 
appeared in the réle of Salammbo for 
the first time, and as usual gained an 
excellent success by her dramatic powers. 
Franz, as Matho, was magnificent, and 
Renaud was in good voice as Hamilcar. 
Dalmas also was at his best and Lafitte 
sang with taste and excellent diction. A 
ballet arranged by Staats was exception- 
ally pleasing and well executed, while 
the orchestra under Riitmann’s baton in- 
terpreted Reyer’s score with color and 
precision. 


“Pasdeloup” Concerts End 


The season of the “Pasdeloup” concerts 
has just come to an end, and the last 
musical séance contained an unusually 
interesting program. It included the 
Prelude of “Penelopé” (Gabriel Fauré) ; 
the “Concerto Grosso” in Ré minor (Han- 
del), and “L’Oaristes,” by Brunel, a 
work of remarkable descriptive senti- 
ment. 


Mme. Montjovet interpreted Debussy’s 
“Air de Lia,” from the “Enfant Prod- 
igue,” and “Nocturne,” by Franck, with 
perfect artistic understanding and style. 
Then came “La Légende,” for alto and 
orchestra. This work by Florent Schmitt 
is a page of powerful and singular color 
and contains much scope for variation 
of expression. The “Pasdeloup” Con- 
certs have done much to make known the 





works of movern and classic composers, 
and Rhené’s baton has succeeded in per- 
fecting his orchestra, and in giving this 
society a reputation of being among the 
first in Paris. 


Adolph Borchard’s Success 


Last week the program of Adolphe 
Borchard, the well-known pianist, was 
extremely well composed and the virtu- 
oso succeeded in giving a veritable or- 
chestral. sonority to his instrument, es- 
pecially in the “Etudes Symphoniques,” 
by Schumann. Borchard’s playing of 
Twenty-four Chopin studies was a reve- 
lation, and his interetation was infinitely 
varied and rich in ideas. A Sonata by 
Mozart in C Major was brilliantly exe- 
cuted, and Ravel’s “Barque sur l’Ocean” 
was played with perfect artistic senti- 
ment. The recital closed with Chabrier’s 
“La Bourrée fantastique,” in which the 
artist’s impeccable technique, authority 
and depth of sound gained him a veritable 
triumph. 

Only a few weeks after the death of 
Xavier Leroux, Camille Erlanger was 
carried off by the same malady. These 
two musicians were of the same age, had 
both specialized in dramatic composition 
and were both in the full force of pro- 
duction. Their death, coming so soon 
after that of Debussy, is a serious loss to 
French music. Erlanger’s works are 
extremely descriptive, although not im- 
pressionistic, and they are remarkable 
for their color and movement. They 
show great variation and character, and 
the composer was never at a loss to find 
a particular rhythm to indicate a new 
subject. As a student in Rome, Erlanger 
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—, 
was extremely reserved, preoccupi: 
unsociable, though in after ye: 
changed completely and became 
tionate, cordial and enthusiastic 
retained great sensibility and lived 
in his dreams of music and art. .} 
a great admirer of Wagner, and 
young days spent much of his time ly. 
ing and playing his works. The Pr». 
lude of “L’Or du Rhin” special! 
chanted and satisfied him. It i; 
haps from Wagner that he accent 
his taste for developing a given t en. 
and repeating certain short mea: ire; 
sometimes in the same tone and ne. 
times modulated. His tendency w: ; 3). 
ways toward decorative art, and i: “{, 
Fils de l’Etoile et Aphrodite” his }o,, 
for the picturesque and descriptive 
has full play. In later years he © yo; 
“)’Assomption de Hannelé Mathern”’ | fy) 
of charming sensibility), and also “ 
Julien” and “Saint George.” Amon > hj. 
latest works were a “Don Juan” ( ypit. 
ten on a poem of Baudelaire), and “ ‘ay. 
blas.” Erlanger had a great gift fo; 
work, and would sometimes unde) ‘ake 
the composition of two or three thin: s 2; 
the same time. He had a pleasing ‘eno; 
voice and a rare gift for telling «ne. 
dotes, generally at the expense o/! his 
contemporaries. 
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Western and Canadian Engagement: fo; 
Florence Macbeth 


Florence Macbeth, the Chicago Oper, 
coloratura soprano, in recital, will be one 
of the principal offerings in the series 
of concerts now being arranged by the 
Amateur Musical Club of Peoria, ||! 
She will sing there in March just before 
starting for the Pacific Coast, were 
she will be a prominent feature in the 
Behymer and Oppenheimer courses in |.0; 
Angeles and San Francisco. She wil 
also sing in recital for several of the 
California clubs. Two cities in Canada 
wiil hear Miss Macbeth for the first time 
in January, as she has been engaged by 
the Central Concert Company of Detroit 
for its courses in Toronto and Hamilton. 
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E cht Weeks of Fine Concerts 
in Prospect for New York 


Plans for Stadium Symphony Orchestra’s Season Perfected—Dis- 


tinguished Artists to Appear as Soloists—Promoters Hope to 
Make Open-air Music Permanent Feature in Summer Life of 


the City 


y< DER the guiding hand of Ernest 

L jenkel of the Metropolitan Opera 

any as manager, the plans for a 

n of eight weeks of fine music at 

ewisohn Stadium have shaped them- 

into such definite form that it is 

ently hoped to make open-air mu- 

this kind a permanent feature in 

summer life of New York. The 
ng night is Monday June 30. 

e promoters have felt that music 

not the exclusive property of the 

, houses and concert halls, nor could 


‘hey bring themselves to believe that the 
winter months alone should be dedicated 
+o music. The season of eight weeks of 
concerts arranged for by the Stadium 
Symphony Orchestra, under the direc- 
on of Arnold Volpe, and under the 
‘ices of the Music League of the Peo- 
Institute, will provide an oppor- 
tunity for many thousands of music- 
lovers to spend their evenings in the cool 
The element of experiment has already 
en removed by the success of last year’s 
erts, when 100,000 persons went to 
the Lewisohn Stadium to enjoy the open- 
air coneerts. The original season of two 
weeks was extended to seven, and the 
pinion of New York’s music lovers was 
closely reflected in the columns of the 
ewspapers, the music writers being par- 
ilarly generous in their support. 
In the announcement of the Stadium 
Symphony Orchestra, neatly printed in a 
itle blue book, the cover for which was 
lesigned by a young American artist, 
Blanche Kieckhoefer, one reads the pur- 
pose of the movement as expressed by 
Andres de Segurola of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company: “It is to give adequate 
and dignified presentation of classic and 
modern music in a manner worthy of our 
reat city, and to make this presentation 
inde ‘pendent and self-supporting.” The 
promoters feel that the giving away of 
the greatest symphonic music and the 
world’s most beautiful songs in the guise 
of a not-very-badly-wanted charity, as if 
were coffee and a bun given to in- 
mates of an orphanage, has been slightly 
verdone in New York by the profes- 
nal uplifters of the masses, and they 
ntend either to make music pay its way 
the open air, or decide to do without 
nusic. Every ticket for the Stadium 
ymphony concerts will be paid for, and 
vhile special provision will be made for 
1 and women in the service of their 
Government who appear in uniform, serv- 
stripes and Red Cross badges will 
admit their wearers to the eight 
ecks of music. A special committee has 
ecn appointed to care for the soldiers, 
lors, nurses, ambulance drivers, and 
ther workers in uniform, but it is not 
their purpose to hand out charity where 
it is not wanted. 
\nother feature is the absence of the 
tax. The promoters have secured 
this concession because the entire pro- 
is are to be devoted to a philanthropic 
They will be turned over to the 
Music League of the People’s Institute 
inder whose auspices the series of con- 
Ss is being given. 
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Distinguished Soloists Engaged 


addition to the orchestra of eighty- 
pieces, recruited from the best or- 
tras in America, with a large ele- 
of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 


pany’s men at the principal desks, un- 
der the direction of Arnold Volpe, dis- 
tinguished soloists will appear on special 
nights. 

Rosa Ponselle, the dramatic soprano, 
whose rise from vaudeville to the front 





Photo by Underwood & Underwood 
Adolph Lewisohn, Leading Patron of 
Stadium Symphony Concerts 


rank of Metropolitan artists in a few 
weeks helped to make musical history, 
will open the series on June 30. Among 
other artists of the opening week are: 





Photo by Mishkin 
Arnold Volpe, Conductor of Stadium Sym- 
phony Orchestra 


Forrest Lamont, Sascha Jacobsen, Wini- 
fred Byrd, May Peterson, Blanche Con- 
solvo, Percy Hemus and Carolyn Cone- 
Baldwin, and some of those engaged for 
later appearance are Anna Fitziu, Edna 
Kellogg, Henry Weldon, Edna De Lima 
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and Florence Macbeth, while negotiations 


are pending with many others. A Sta- 
dium Quartet has been formed, having 


for its members Idelle Patterson, so- 
prano; Lillian Eubank, contralto; Er- 
nest Davis, tenor, and Earle Tuckerman, 
bass. 

Samuel Gardner, American violinist, 
will not only play as one of the first 
soloists, but will conduct one of his own 
compositions at an early concert. This 
work is without title so far, and will be 
read from manuscript. Henry Hadley, 
another American composer, will con- 
duct his own symphonic poem, “Salome,” 
and there will be other distinguished 
guest conductors from the great orches- 
tras of America. Josef Stransky, the 
popular director of the New York Phil- 
harmonic Society, was one of the first 
guest conductors to volunteer his services 
and they were gratefully accepted. 
Great care has been taken in the prep- 
aration of all the programs. Minds and 
hands long trained in matters musical 
have worked long upon the fifty-five sep- 
arate programs of the series, and the 
whole movement will be a great festival 
of fine music for the people of New 
York. It is the wish of the long list 
of contributing members to make this 
movement permanent, and they feel that 
this can only be done by popular sup- 
port and a strong stand for music of 
the self-supporting type. 

Tamaki Miura, the Japanese prima 
donna, who is among the artists en- 
gaged, will sing “Madama _ Butterfly” 
arias. The preliminary announcements 
do not comprehend the entire list of ar- 
tists engaged over the entire season, but 
it is assured that practically every lead- 
ing artist available in America will 
leave his summer home to sing or play 
at the Lewisohn Stadium during the 
eight weeks of concerts which open on 
June 30. 


The Acoustical Arrangements 


The Stadium itself has been renovated, 
and under the direction of its architects 
and builders an attempt has been made 
to make the stage setting worthy of the 
music to be rendered. Experts have vis- 
ited Ravinia Park, Chicago, and Ocean 
Grove, N. J., and they have brought the 
result of their deliberations to bear upon 
the sounding-board device. They believe 
that they have accomplished an almost 
perfect accoustic shell to reflect the light- 
est tone played to the farthest listener 
in the Stadium. 

The concerts are given under the 
auspices of the Music League of the 
People’s Institute, and there is a large 
organization of committees working hard 
to complete the plans, with Adolph Lew- 
isohn as honorary chairman; Edward F. 
Sanderson, director of the People’s In- 
stitute, representing that organization; 
Sam A. Lewisohn, treasurer, and the fol- 
lowing committee chairmen: Executive, 
Alfred F. Seligsberg; finance, Samuel J. 
Reckford; field, Hon. Samuel D. Levy; 
audition, Mrs. Arthur M. Reis; special 
features, Mrs. Helen Fountain; mainte- 


‘nance, Andres de Segurola. 





DENVER SINGERS SCORE 


Hattie Louise Sims Presents Pupils in a 
Program of Song-Cycles 


DENVER, COL., June 12.—At the Wol- 
cott School auditorium last evening Hat- 
tie Louise Sims presented her pupils, 
Mrs. Richard Osenbaugh, soprano, Susan 
Cleverly, contralto, and Edward Wolters, 
baritone, in a program of song-cycles. 
The idea was unique and held the audi- 
ence interested throughout the evening. 

Miss Cleverly and Mr. Wolters first 
presented the Liza Lehmann “Songs of 
Love and Spring.” Mr. Wolters revealed 
his sympathetic baritone in the Somer- 
vell cycle of “Songs from Tennyson’s 
‘Maud’ ” and showed dramatic ability as 
well. His presentation of the cycle was 
deeply impressive. The lovely mezzo- 
soprano voice of Miss Cleverly had an 
opportunity in Chadwick’s cycle of songs 
to Arlo Bates’s poems, “Told at the 
Gate.” She sang with rich quality and 
uses her voice with skill and great intelli- 
gence. Mrs. Osenbaugh sang the aria 
“In quelle trine ” from Puccini’s “Manon 
Lescaut,” and Pearl G. Curran’s song, 
“Dawn,” artistically. The singers united 
in Leslie’s “Memory” as the closing num- 
ber. Isabel Sprigg at the piano gave 
excellent support. 

The entire performance was of distinct 
artistic quality and reflected the great- 
est credit on Miss Sims for her skillful 
training of the singers and her planning 
of the program. 





Harold Land, the young baritone, has 
recently sung on a number of his pro- 
grams Penn’s “Smilin’ Through,” Ayl- 
ward’s “A Khaki Lad,” Victor Herber’s 
“Molly” and Vanderpool’s “Values.” 


ITALIAN CONCERT 
PROVES ADMIRABLE 


Musical League Gives Inaugural 
Program in Aeolian Hall, Pre- 
senting Noted Soloists 


The Italian Musical League, Enrico 
Caruso, honorary president, and Edoardo 
Ferrari-Fontana, president, gave its in- 
augural concert in Aeolian Hall, New 
York, on the afternoon of June 22. The 
League, whose object is to unite the Ital- 
ian musicians of America and to make 
legitimate propaganda for Italian artists 
as well as Italian music, has already a 
large membership, including the most 
prominent representatives of the profes- 
sion . 

Owing to the number of artists ap- 
pearing, the concert was somewhat over- 
long, being made longer by many encores, 
and the program was lacking in unity, 
but the general average was of a high 


order, and each artist was warmly ap- 
plauded. 

Pietro Yon, organist, opened the 
program with an interesting number, 


“Christus Resurrexit,” by Ravenello, and 
was later heard in a group of composi- 
tions of his own, in which he demon- 
strated his eminent ability as a composer 
as well as a performer. 

Flavio Venanzi, baritone, disclosed a 
voice of great beauty, which he handled 
with skill. It was a matter of regret 
that he appeared only once on the pro- 
gram in a short group of songs. 

Messrs. Bimboni and DeMaria, pianist 
and ’cellist, offered several numbers, in- 
cluding a remarkably fine sonata by 
Bimboni, and also accompanied Guiseppe 
Bonfiglio and Mlle. Dazie in their dances. 

Beatrice Melaragno, of the San Carlo 
Opera Company, sang with charm “Ri- 
torna Vincitor”’ from “Aida” and a 
lighter number in English. 

The dance numbers of Mr. Bonfiglio 
and Mlle. Dazie, which included the 
dance-duet from Lortzing’s “Tsar and 
Carpenter,” were so delightfully done 
and made such an agreeable variation in 
the program as to raise the question why 
the solo dancers at the Metropolitan 
Opera House are never given the oppor- 
tunity of appearing at the Sunday night 
concerts there. 

G. Aldo Randegger, pianist, after a 
short address, in which he explained the 
aims of the League, offered a group, in- 
cluding two interesting compositions of 
his own, and Liszt’s “St. Francis Walk- 
ing on the Waves,” in all of which he 
disclosed crisp technique and large vol- 
ume of tone. 

Edna Kellog, soprano, recently en- 
gaged for the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, was ill and unable to appear, but 
her place was admirably filled by Flor- 
ence Otis, who sang a group of songs 
by Mana-Zucca, accompanied by the com- 
poser. 

Ferrari-Fontana, though obviously 
suffering from severe hoarseness, sang the 
death of Othello from Verdi’s opera, with 
an artistic restraint unusual in the opera 
singer on the concert stage. 

Maria Gambrelli was seen in artistic 
dances, and the program was brought to 
a close with the singing by Miss Mela- 
ragno of Giuseppe Pinsuti’s $1,000 prize 
song, “America Triumphant.” J.A..H. 





Steel Pier Audience Hails Leman 
Orchestra 


ATLANTIC City, June 23.—The Leman 
Symphony Orchestra, J. W. F. Leman 
conductor, gave a concert on Sunday eve- 
ning last on the Steel Pier. Weber’s 
“Euryanthe,” Rimsky-Korsakoff’s ‘Ca- 
priccio Espagnole,” and numbers by 
Handel, Gluck and Sinding all won re- 
peated commendation. The quariet, Nora 
Ritter, soprano; Marie Richards, con- 
tralto; Luigi Maniero, tenor, and Vibo 
Moseato, baritone, were heard in selec- 
tions from Mascagni, Verdi and Bizet; 
the Sextet from “Lucia’’ was much ap- 
plauded. The closing number was Si- 
belius’s beautiful tone poem, “Finlandia,” 
Mr. Leman and the orchestra were re- 
called by continued applause. J. V. B. 





Yvonne de Tréville in her recent con- 
certs has been singing William Reddick’s 
“Two Loves” and “At Nightfall,” “The 
Prairie Moon” by Kroeger, and “Garden 
of Dreams” by McManus. 





Adelaide Fischer, the gifted New York 
soprano, is adding to her list of songs 
Arthur A. Penn’s “Sunrise and You.” 
She has written to the publishers that 
she considers it Mr. Penn’s best song. 
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Mme. Powell Devotes Her Superb 
Art to Aiding Music Settlement 


Violinist Cuts Short Vacation Journey in Order to Play for Negro 
Audience in New York—Her Hearers Listen Rapturously to 
Program of Marked Artistic Value—Climax of Evening Comes 
in Performance of Negro Folk-Songs and Spirituals 


Se apekbagebe voluntarily a pleasure 
trip to Yellowstone Park and cutting 
short a California journey, Maud Powell 
recrossed the continent last week in order 
to play, on Thursday evening at the 
Metropolitan Baptist Church for the 
benefit of the Colored Music School Set- 
tlement, of which the composer, J. Rosa- 
mond Johnson, is director. Mme. Powell’s 
interest in the Settlement and its work 
is a matter of long standing and more 
than keen encugh to impel the sacrifice 
of a part of her vacation. ‘The recital 
presented unusual and picturesque fea- 
tures. The church, located on West 
128th Street, is situated in one of the 
populous colored sections of the city. 
Mme. Powell’s name, fami!‘ar and mag- 
netic, as it appears, to the music-loving 
Negroes of that quarter, served to crowd 
the church, and the Settlement without 
question benefited handsomely. 

The great violinist, lavishing on the 
program the fullness of her ripest art, 
played a wide variety of music. Her list 
offered such assorted fare as a part of 
the De Bériot Concerto, two movements 
of the Lekeu Sonata, a number of tran- 
scriptions — Macmillan’s of Chcpin’s 
‘““Maiden’s Wish,” Hartmann’s of Pol- 
dini’s “Dancing Doll,” Mme. Powell’s of 
Palmgren’s “Maynight” and Sarasate’s 
of the “Mignon” Gavotte. Other matters 
were Coleridge-Taylor’s “Deep River,” 
Bazzini’s “Dance of Imps,” Mme. 
Powell’s “American Folk Songs” and her 
violin version of Rosamond Johnson’s 
“Nobody Knows the Trouble I’ve Seen.” 
Beside these things, there were encores 
—Drdla’s “Souvenir,” Dvorak’s “Humor- 
esque” and a new “Strathspey.” 

The attitude of the assemblage was 
such as would have been admired in 
the ordinary concert audience. Although 
the recital began three-quarters of an 
hour late, the greater part of the hearers 
were in their seats by eight-thirty and 
waited quietly and patiently for the 
opening of the evening’s ceremonies. A 
handful of white folks present were es- 
corted to their places with courteous 
smiles and words of welcome by the 
usheresses. Previous to the concert 
proper, one of the members of the con- 
gregation uttered an introductory prayer 
with much earnest grandiloquence. Mme. 
Powell was greeted with enthusiastic and 
prolonged applause upon her appear- 
ance. She had decided to dispense with 
printed programs and announced her 
numbers from the platform, prefacing 
them with words of explanatory com- 
ment. She did not hesitate to give her 
audience such stern stuff as the Lekeu 
Sonata (on top of Drdla’s “Souvenir’’), 
but the response it evoked and the in- 
tense absorption in which it was heard 
proved how completely she realized the 
assimilative capacity of her hearers. 

Through it all they listened as though 
their lives depended upon grasping the 
fullest meaning of the music. Not a 
sound broke from them, nor did an eye 
wander from the figure on the platform. 
A tumult of hand-clapping broke out at 
the end of each piece. Late-comers were 
quickly absorbed by this spirit of atten- 
tiveness—even the Beau Brummel, re- 
splendent in evening dress, who made his 
way into the church nearly an hour 
after the concert started. 

But the greatest moment of the eve- 
ning came with the performance of the 
Negro folk-songs and spirituals. Here 
the audience contributed almost as posi- 
tive a share as the violinist. Lips moved 
that knew the words of “Deep River,” 
faces took on a visible emotion. It had 
always been one of Rosamond Johnson’s 
wishes to hear “Nobody Knows the 
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Trouble I’ve Seen” arranged for violin 
and played by Mme. Powell. To surprise 
him she transcribed the piece on the 
train and then played it to the intense 
delight of everyone. The number will 
probably be a fixture, henceforth, in her 
répertoire. Mr. Johnson addressed the 
gathering during the evening and spoke 
feelingly of Mme. Powell’s art and the 
musie of his people which this art was 
now glorifying. 

The evening was, in all, a unique event, 
and made doubly profitable by the vio- 
linist’s abiding interest in the Settlement 
end its work. Mme, Powell was very 
capably assisted by her accompanist, 
Axel Skjerne, who played a group of 
piano solos by Scott, Grieg and Mason. 





MR. BUCK’S PUPIL’S SUCCESS 





Lila S, Wellington of Columbus, Ga., 
Wins Favor as Singer and Director 


Dudley Buck, the New York vocal in- 
structor, has received word of the suc- 
cess of his pupil Lila S. Wellington, who 
for the past three years has been a 
teacher of singing at the Chase Conserva- 
tory of Music in Columbus, Ga., and 
director of the choir at the First Baptist 
Church in that city. She is also soloist at 
the Jewish Synagogue and conductor of 
the Columbus Choral Society. 

During the past year at the Baptist 
Church in Columbus, Miss Wellington 
has presented Maunder’s cantata “Bethle- 
hem,” Gounod’s “Gallia,” and Dubois’s 
“Seven Last Words of Christ.” 

The vocal department of the conserva- 
tory has more than doubled its enroll- 
ment under Miss Wellington’s direction. 
Thirty pupils participated in the gradu- 
ation exercises. Miss Wellington will 
spend part of the summer in New York 
to continue her study under Mr. Buck 
and to prepare her recital programs with 
him. 





VISITING FORCES IN BUFFALO 





Sousa’s Band and Paulist Choristers De- 
light Large Audiences 


BUFFALO, June 20.—Under weather 
conditions that were abnormal, Lieut. 
Philip Sousa and his band gave a concert 
in Elmwood Music Hall the evening of 
June 19, before a very moist but highly 
delighted audience. With the the ther- 
mometer registering eighty-five degrees 
and humidity even higher, the great 


auditorium became so unbearably warm 
that the doors on each side were thrown 
open and large street crowds lined the 
side walks and enjoyed to the utmost 
a free concert. Nothwithstanding all 
the discomfort, the band under Lieu- 
tenant Sousa’s magnetic baton played 
with its usual splendid virility and ad- 
mirable musicianship. So insistent was 
the applause that the official program 
offerings were more than doubled. The 
assisting soloists, May Stone, and Mary 
Baker, sopranos, and Frank Simon, con- 
netist, did fine work and each one was 
obliged to add an extra number. The 
service flag of the band displays twenty- 
seven stars and happily no gold star is 
among them. 

The Paulist Choir, under the direction 
of Father. Finn, under conditions almost 
as trying as those cited above, gave a 
concert in Elmwood Music Hall the even- 
ing of the 13th. Hampered by the heat 
and their heavy garments the singers 
nevertheless sang valiantly and gave 
much pleasure by their intelligent, well- 
proportioned ensemble singing. John 
Finnegan, tenor of New York, was the 
soloist. The beauty of his voice and 
his admirable expressed sentiment in his 
official program number, “Che Gelida 
Manina” from “La Bohéme,” brought 
him the tribute of a double encore. Anne 
Wolcott who played the accompaniments 
for the chorus and soloist did efficient 
work. 

The Rubinstein Club, under the di- 
rection of Mary M. Howard, sang at an 
entertainment given at the Statler Hotel 
recently. Arthur King Barnes, baritone, 
and Franz Wister, violinist, were the 
soloists. Clara M. Diet! officiated .as 
accompanist. 

A few interesting pupils’ recitals have 
been given recently. Louis J. Bangert’s 
vocal pupils gave a recital of English 
songs at the Twentieth Century Club 
Hall the 12th, for which Mr. Bangert 
played admirable accompaniments. The 
Buffalo School of Music, through Miss 
Lynch and Mrs. Showerman-McLeod, 
have given two interesting recitals by 
their piano pupils. Angelo M. Reed pre- 
sented a talented piano pupil at the 
College Club recently. Mrs. John Leon- 
ard Eckel’s violin classes were heard at 
the Twentieth Century Hall the evening 
of June 9, in an admirable series of 
programs. Edna Merlau and W. J. 
Gomph were the accompanists. The 
chamber music classes of Andreas Cor- 
nelissen in a recent recital, made an 
excellent impression by their well-bal- 
anced playing. Py. oH. Hi. 





ALFRED, N. Y.—The thirty-seventh an- 
nual concert of the music department, 
Alfred University, Ray Winthrop Win- 
gate, director, was given by the Beverly 
Trio, assisted by John Hagadorn, reader. 
The concert was of high order and all 
numbers were received with enthusiasm. 
The annual concert is always part of 
the commencement week program and 
ee Alfred’s eighty-third commence- 
ment. 


PARIS CONCERT FOR | 
A. E. F. AUDIENCE 


Franco-American Amity Cele ira. 
ted in Performances by Noteg 
French Artists 


PARIS, FRANCE, June 3.—In re 
tion and celebration of the frien 
existing between France and Amer 
special matinée was given recent 
the Théatre Sarah-Bernhardt, le: 
artists of Paris performing for an 
ence of officers and soldiers of the U 
States military and naval forces 
gether with Y. M. C. A. and Red ¢ 
workers. There was the most gen 
sort of appreciation in evidence fo 
efforts of the artists. 

The orchestra of the Grand Opéra, 
der the direction of Mr. Ruhlman, playe 
thrillingly the “William Tell” overture 
Lalo’s “Le Roi d’Ys,” Bizet’s “L’Arlé. 
sienne,” a three-part Suite of Saint. 
Saéns and splendid accompaniment: ty 
the singing of the French and Ameri. 
can athems. From the Grand Opéra 
also appeared M. Delmas, Mlle. Lapey- 
rette and Mme. Krieger in operatic se- 
lections, and Mlle. Zambelli and M. Ave. 
line, of the ballet. Edmond Clément, of 
the Opéra-Comique, captivated the audi- 
ence by his sympathetic singing of 
“Chansons Anciennes,” “Melodies” and 
“La Marseillaise,” and in a duet from 
“Werther,” sung with Mlle. Lapeyreite. 
With these operatic stars fifteen artists 
of the Comédie-Frangaise joined in the 
tribute to Franco-American friendship 
Roger Gaillard recited his “Stances 3 
l’Amérique,” and Mlle. Roche gave a 
moving recital of André Rivoire’s French 
version of the late Alan Seeger’s poem 
“Champagne, 1914-1915,” taking the part 
in the program assigned to Mme. Bern. 
hardt, who was absent owing to a severe 
cold. Moliére’s “Les Précieuses Ridicu- 
les” was delightfully interpreted. 

President Wilson sent a letter express- 
ing regret for his absence, but Mrs. Wil- 
son, with Margaret Wilson and the 
American Ambassador and Mrs. Wallace, 
occupied the State box. 

The entertainment was under the aus- 
pices of the A. E. F. and the Y. M. C. A., 
and much credit is due to the collabora- 
tion of Alice Eastman, of Boston, and 
Mme. Clément, of the Opéra-Comique, in 
the preparation of the program. 

Another musical event arranged for 
American soldiers was the organ recital 
by Eugéne Gigout at the Church of St. 
Augustin, of which M. Gigout is organ- 
ist. Besides works of Boéllmann, Bach 
and Saint-Saéns, Mr. Gigout played three 
compositions of his own. The soldiers 
came in good numbers and brought a 
high degree of musical understanding 
and appreciation with them. 
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YEINALD WERRENRATH, the 

\ young American baritone of concert 
fame, is now on record as having added 
an unusual operatic success to his ca- 
reer. He entered the Metropolitan, and 
without any previous operatic or stage 
experience, “made good.” It is inter- 
esting, therefore, to note the operatic 
impressions of this young baritone, as 
expressed in a recent interview. 

“To paraphrase an old slogan, I found 
that everybody works at the Opera 
House, even father,” began Mr. Werren- 
rath. “I realized instantly that every- 
body from Signor Gatti, the father and 
head of the institution, down to the very 
scrubwomen were all, work, work, work! 
Every energy bent on the interest of and 
for the benefit of the great institution. 
No wonder the productions that appear 
there have never been surpassed, or I 
might say approached by any other 
operatic organization in the _ world. 
Their splendid system, backed up by en- 
ergetic workers of such high artistic 
understanding, cannot but be productive 
of results as near perfection as it is 
within the power of mortal man to 
create. Their aim is perfection, and the 
realization falls very little short of the 
anticipation. 

“The sudden transition from concert 
to opera is a great surprise and some- 
what of a shock,” admitted the singer, 
“for no matter how you visualize the 
tout ensemble, the actual experience is 
never the same. No matter how natural 
you feel about your work, you find a 
great difference in fitting into the oper- 
atic picture in contrast to the concert 
stage where you are the picture and 
where you fit your songs into the con- 
ventional frame of the grand piano and 
the full dress suit, so to speak. Instead 
of placing various moods, little tabloid 
versions of melody and lyric, into the 
scheme of little groups of songs, you step 
into a big, broad conception of a char- 
acter, a_ living thing. The picture 
brought thus so suddenly before you is 
of gigantic structure. Supplementing 
the dress suit are period costumes into 
which both the figure and the mental 
attitude must be seemingly familiar. 
You step from the dimly lighted, con- 
ventional concert platform on to a stage 
with decorative scenery and many bright 
lights. Then there is a large chorus to 
help or hinder you as the case may be, 
and there are other singers to whom you 
play a part, as well as to the whole 
opera. You have an orchestra and a 
repétiteur which form probably the great 
contrast, as they are the substitutes for 
the mere grand piano and word book. It 
is all very different and it would be as 
impossible to analyze and contrast the 
two forms of art, as it would be to com- 
nare them in order to say which of the 
vo were the greater. 


New Spirit in Opera 


“For some indefinable reason, it is the 
general conception of the public and 
operatic aspirant that the régime at the 
Opera House is full of intrigues, petty 
jealousies and backbiting, but I did not 
‘ind that anything of the sort obtained 
and I feel that all those who have had 
the consideration accorded me at the 
hands of all concerned ought to set out- 
siders thinking along the right channels. 
lt is absurd and childish to blame one’s 
ick of success or advancement on an 
definable ‘someone who has influence 
nd holds me back,’ as one hears so often. 
‘ you are capable, nothing can hold you 
ack! Everybody gave me a welcoming 
nd helping hand, from the orchestra 
mductors down to the familiar stage 
irpenter. Both Mr. Moranzoni and Mr. 
lonteux gave me rehearsals in ‘Pagli- 
cei’ and ‘Faust’ despite the fact that 
vilvio and Valentine were routine parts. 
' imagine they did this because I had 
ever had any stage experience and be- 
ause, as everyone knows, there are no 


Opera Régime Has Lost Its 
Petty Jealousies,Says Werrenrath 
Fine Spirit Pervades Company, Declares American Baritone 


Artists Proud of Each Other’s Successes—His Own Wel- 


come Into the Metropolitan—The Luxury of Singing in 
Opera Between Concert Tours 





























full stage rehearsals for old répertoire 


operas. I certainly appreciated this con- 
sideration. As soon as the artists heard 


that I was to be a member of the com- 
pany, they did all in their power to wel- 
come me. Last season I went back stage 
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Reinald Werrenrath, a Favorite American 
Baritone 


to congratulate Mabel Garrison on her 
success in ‘Le Coq d’Or,’ and on my way 
I met Tom Chalmers, who, as you know, 
is also a baritone. ‘ 

“*Well, Weary, I hear you are com- 
ing here next year” he said as pleased 
as if something nice was about to hap- 
pen to him instead of me. I admitted 
that I had a little contract in my pocket. 
‘Well, I can’t tell you how glad I am,’ 
he went on, ‘and I want you to know that 
when you put in an appearance, I'll be 
there with a lot of noisy applause.’ 

“This was Chalmers’s way of saying 
that as far as he was concerned, there 
is room for more than one baritone in the 
company. On another occasion, whey | 
was in the conductor’s room running over 
a score, Leon Rothier came up to me 
although we had never met. He greeted 
me with a hearty handshake, for which 
he is so well known, and welcomed me 
with true French hospitality. ‘As one 
artist to another,’ he said graciously, ‘let 
me welcome you to the Metropolitan.’ 

“T must add a little word proffered by 
my old favorite, the familiar stage car- 
penter. I was standing in the wings one 
night, when his voice came over my 
shoulder. ‘Say, you’ll find things great 
here. You know the Americans are all 
coming ahead strong, and it does my 
heart good to see it. I’ve seen ’em all, 
French, Dutch, Wops, all nationalities, 
and I just think it’s great to see the 
Americans walk right in to the front, 
where they belong,’ he finished with dem- 
onstrative »patriotism and an expression 
that seemed to say, ‘I’m-for you!’ 

“After my first Valentine appearance 
I had another proof of the friendly spirit 
of my operatic confreres. At the end 
of the scene when I sang the ‘Avant de 
Quitter Ces Lieux’ aria, I bowed my way 


gracefully off the stage and up to my 
dressing room, not thinking of the end 
of the act or that there might be other 
bows to my credit. As I was smoking 
and chatting with Chalmers in my room 
a short time after, I heard wild cries of 
‘Werrenrath! Werrenrath!’ issuing from 
the depths below from Agnini. ‘Yes,’ I 
answered quietly, thinking I was being 
called for the next act or for a possible 
rehearsal for the coming duel I was to 
attempt against Faust. ‘Werrenrath,’ 
he called, ‘what is the matter with you? 
Don’t you want a bow? The act is over. 
Come downstairs!!’ I came leaping and 
found Martinelli and Rothier at the bot- 
tom of the stairs. They each grabbed 
one of my arms and dragged me on the 
stage. As we came off there was a hur- 
ried conference, a part in Italian, and 
they again dragged me on the stage, but 
this time they threw me well forward 
the footlights, and releasing my hands, 
ran off the stage to be sure I would have 
full sway all alone. After a number of 
bows I came off and sought out the pair. 
I met Martinelli. ‘What did you do that 
for?’ I asked. ‘Why did you give me all 
those bows alone—I’m only Marguerite’s 
little brother, you know.’ ‘My dear boy,’ 
he said, ‘when an American artist sings 
a leading role like Valentine, and does it 
with such success he deserves to have his 
bows alone.’ This certainly disproves 
again the much heralded spirit of jeal- 
ousy. 

‘“‘Not the least pleasurable part of my 
operatic experiences was the delightful 
lessons with Victor Maurel, the greatest 
of all baritones. He showed me great 
possibilities not only in opera, but 
greater possibilities even in the realm of 
concert than I ever imagined possible. 
He not only gave me the physica! action 
but furnished me with new thoughts for 
vocal development through his wonder- 
fully versatile and dramatic interpreta- 
tions. The deep and subtle understand- 
ing of his art was so clearly defined and 
so simply revealed and imparted that I 
grasped the full meaning with but little 
introspective analysis. He is indeed a 
great master. 





Opera an Intoxicating Experience 


“On all sides I hear the same question: 
‘How do you like opera after all these 
years of concert work?’ I can do more 
than repeat what I have said so often 
before, that it is a case of being used 
to an ordinary diet of oatmeal and beef- 
steak, and then suddenly being handed 
the rarest of delicacies plus vintage 
champagne, if I may use a homely meta- 
phor. It is not only satisfying, but in- 
toxicating, and I admit I want more. 
What is better, I am going to get it, as 


I have been re-engaged for next season. 
Of course the appearances will again be 
limited, as they were this season, on ac- 
count of the many concerts already 
booked for me by my manager, Mr. 
Adams. The concert field has always 
been my art, my life, and always will be, 
but I look forward to the opera season 
as a special delectable morsel and as a 
sort of reward for the long, hard trips 
and the many concerts of the early and 
later parts of the season. 

“On the whole, I feel I am a very 
lucky person to have had the opportunity 
of doing both concert and operatic work, 
and am particularly appreciative that 
Mr. Gatti-Casazza has seen fit to put me, 
an American of the home product type, 
in leading roles the very first time I ap- 
peared on any stage. He is evidently 
satisfied or I would not be there again 
next year. I only hope that all con- 
cerned will know that I appreciate all 
that has been done. In speaking of the 
several pleasant greetings, I failed to 
mention a chat entre les actes with the 
great Caruso. 

“We had never met before. I stepped 
up to him between the first and second 
acts of ‘Pagliacci’ (my début perform- 
ance), and introducing myself, said that 
I felt I ought to know the man who was 
about to kill me in a very few minutes. 
‘Oh,’ said the greatest of Canios, ‘you are 
Silvio. My friend, Mr. Child of the Vic- 
tor Company, tells me you are a fine boy. 


I like 


your singing benissima.’ This 
pleased me even more than it did my 
vocal teacher, Percy Rector Stephens, 


whose job it is to make the voice do the 
things I want it to when I want it to. 
So far he hasn’t defaulted, and I don’t 
think he ever will. He is my daily habit, 
has been for six long years, and I think 
will continue to be for many moons to 
come.” 

“What do you think the war has done 
for or against music, Mr. Werrenrath?” 

“Well, I honestly do not think it has 
had very much to do with it in any way, 
except to put a ban on German music. 
And if it has, it will be some time be- 
fore we can get any perspective on it. 
At present we are too near to under- 
stand. It would be like trying to prog- 
nosticate the conditions of the country at 
peace while we are still lurking in the 
shadow of the frightfulness of the past 
few years. However, it may have had 
something to do with the opportunities 
accorded the American artist, which have 
been great. Still I maintain that the 
deserving artist will succeed on _ his 
merits no matter what his nationality, so 
perhaps the success of the American is 
due to the present efficiency which he 
has hitherto lacked.” 











Repose in Music and Art 


By SASHA VOTICHENKO 











* her remarkable autobiography, 
Marie Bashkirtsev, the beautiful Rus- 
sian painter, has many interesting things 
to say on the subject of “Repose in Art.” 
It is years since I have read this delight- 
fully original book, but I remember vivid- 
ly how deeply I sympathized with her 
viewpoint when she endeavored to show 
why a picture which left much to the 
imagination was superior in her judg- 
ment to a painting which told a complete 
story or gave in detail the action of an 
interesting event. 

For instance, Rosa Bonheur’s ‘Horse 
Fair” or Meissonier’s “Duel” may hold 
our admiration and attention by virtue 
of the artist’s remarkable triumph over 
the difficulties of technique, but it is to 
pictures like “Mona Lisa,” with her pro- 
voking enigmatic smile, or Whistler’s 
famous portrait of his mother, that we 
go for constant inspiration and delight. 
Such pictures, unpretentious in crafts- 
manship and design, attempt little and 
accomplish much. Repose is the keynote 
of their exquisite charm. For repose in 


art is opposed to the scattering and di- 
vision of a subject into too many un- 
connected parts, preferring simplicity 
and directness to that which is violent 
or overstrained. 

In music we have the futuristic and 
modern compositions of to-day, in con- 
trast with the sincere, beautiful old melo- 
dies of the past, of which I think Pade- 
rewski and Ysaye are the best living 
exponents. Rubinstein is dead — and 
there are few to take his place. Like 
race-horses on the track of Fame, we 
fly hither and yon, frequently overlook- 
ing the essentials in our greed for de- 


tails. Repose in music, with its restful 
and tranquilizing effects, is well-nigh 
dead. We seem to have forgotten that 


technic, the all-important means to an 
end, is not the end for which we have 
worked and struggled through all the 
centuries. Let the phonograph give us 
perfect representations of the artist’s 
skill, but the music of to-day should offer 
us something better than a mere dis- 
play of facility and technical perfection. 
We want music with a soul—music, “that 


language intelligent to all men,” which 
breathes forth the poetry, romance, 


pathos and tragedy of all times. 
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attractive make-up, Brentano’s 

fee brought out an English edition 
of “The Poems and Prose Poems of 
Charles Baudelaire.”* The title page 
gives credit to James G. Huneker for the 
introductory preface, but is so worded 
as to leave one in doubt as to whether 
Mr. Huneker was the translator. How- 
ever, as there is probably no one else in 
the United States who could have made 
these translations, it is safe to assume 
that Mr. Huneker is the man. George 
Moore might have done it had he cared 
to take the trouble, but Moore is far too 
personal a writer to share credit for a 
poem even with Baudelaire. 

As always in his critical essays, Mr. 
Huneker exhibits a knowledge of his sub- 
ject and all works relating to it that 
almost causes reason to stagger. One 
wonders how in any one lifetime a single 
person could read so many books, let 
alone remember them. This ability of 
the critics’ once gave birth to an ill- 
natured if not inappropriate epigram: 
“When one reads anything by James 
Huneker one thinks how nice it is that 
so many people have written so many 
things for James Huneker to write 
about.” 

Baudelaire is a congenial subject to 
the critic and he rises to it with en- 
thusiasm. The Poe imitation theory is 
disposed of once and for all. Baudelaire 
frankly adored the American, but cate- 
gorically denied having been influenced 
by him. It is open to doubt, however, 
if poets and artists really do know what 
influences their work; and the whole of 
this “Tyl Eulenspiegel” school of writ- 
ers, from Verlaine himself down to the 
sorry brood who get their stuff into ‘“ad- 
vanced” periodicals, are tarred with the 
same brush. 

Mr. Huneker shows, however, how in- 
extricably the poet was mixed up in the 
literary trend of the time and how his 
“glistening phosphorescent trail is over 
French poetry.” Not poetry alone but 
painting, etching, prose, the drama. 
Where would Beardsley be without Bau- 
delaire, or Felicien Rops, in the house 
of whose ‘mother-in-law the poet was 
stricken with his last illness? Where 
D’Annunzio? Where Wilde and Ver- 
haeren? And above all, Joris Carl Huys- 
mans and Swinburne? 

Baudelaire knew Wagner and was one 
of his defenders at the time of the 
“Tannhauser” fiasco in Paris. In fact, 
his article, published soon after, was the 
means of effecting acquaintance between 
the two, and Baudelaire later introduced 
to the composer Villiers de l’Isle Adam, 
who became one of Wagner’s most ar- 
dent admirers. 

The whole of the fifty-seven pages of 
Mr. Huneker’s introduction is such inter- 
esting reading that it almost detracts 
from the rest of the book. One fears 
that the interest so acutely stimulated 
will! flag in the reading of the poems. 

a oe 3. & HF. 


A new book called “The Children’s 
Hymnal’’* has recently been issued by 
the American Book Company. It is the 
work of Eleanor Smith, Charles H. 





Farnsworth and C. A. Fullerton. Miss 

*“THE POEMS AND PROSE POEMS OF CHARLES 
BAUDELAIRE.” With an Introductory Preface 
by James G. Huneker. New York: Bren- 


tano’s. Pp. 134. 


Smith is known through her work in the 
“Eleanor Smith Music Course,” Profes- 
sor Farnsworth through the music de- 
partment of Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University, of which he is assistant pro- 
fessor, and Mr. Fullerton as director of 
the department of music at the Iowa 
State Teachers’ College, Cedar Falls, 
Iowa. The hymns are carefully chosen 
and very suitable for use in the schools. 
A large number of standard hymns are 
included, also original compositions by 
Miss Smith and other contemporary 
musicians. A. W. K. 


nee eg 

An interesting book is “Songs of Ar- 
menia”* recently issued, containing ex- 
amples of the folk music of that sorely 
afflicted country. The editor is G. H. 
Paelian, who has also written the fore- 
word, while the songs have, for the most 
part, been arranged by K. H. Aiqouni. 


*“THE CHILDREN’S HYMNAL.” By Eleanor 
Smith, Charles H. Farnsworth and C. A. 
Fullerton. Cloth, Pp. 284. New York: 
American Book Co. 


In his fereword, Mr. Paelian tells us that 
Mr. Aigouni is an Armenian composer 
and violinist. The English translations 
of the texts of the songs are by Alice 
Stone Blackwell, Nina E. Rice and Za- 
belle C. Boyajian. 

This music is not without charm, 
melodically, though far from being an 
important addition to our knowledge of 
folk music. There are a number of types 
of song, most of them melancholy in tone. 
It is interesting to find that the song 
“Hail! Cilicia” is the theme that Ippo- 
litoff-Ivanoff, the Russian composer, has 
employed in the “Marche Sardar” in his 
“Caucasian Sketches.” He has taken 
this theme and made it a stirring march. 
Among the best are “Andooni,” arranged 
by Komitas Wardipet, “Aikoon, Aikoon,” 
and the “Death of a Youth of Zeitoun,”’ 
arranged by Mr. Aiqouni, and the cradle 
song, “Ororotsi Yerk,” also arranged by 


Mr. Aigouni. A. W. K. 

*“SONGS OF ARMENIA.’ Edited by G. H 
Paelian. Arranged by Ke H. Aiqouni. Cloth, 
Pp. 107. New York: Gotchnag Publishing 
ce 








MME. CARYLNA GIVES LECTURE 





Demonstrates Her Method in Private 
Recital at Her Studio 


At a private demonstration given re- 
cently in her New York studio, Kathryn 
Carylna, the New York vocal teacher, 
demonstrated the merits of her work 
as a specialist in correcting faulty voice 
production. 

“I always insist on true resonance,” 
declared Mme. Carylna, “an aim that 
can only be accomplished by the elimina- 
tion of everything that interferes with 
a free and direct sweep of the breath 
into the resonance cavities. Volumes 
have been written on the subject of tone 
production but instead of talking about 
it I prefer to give practical demonstra- 
tions with a number of voices, each with 
individual difficulties to overcome and 
in every case a conspicuous absence of 
freedom before I began work with them. 

“For instance, the dramatic soprano 
just presented had an extremely guttural 
quality when she first came to me,” con- 
tinued Mme. Carylna. “Evidence of 


gratifying progress toward freedom and . 


tonal beauty was revealed after the first 
few lessons, and the singer now has 
eradicated this obstacle having studied 
with me but six months. 

“‘Another lyric soprano heard, disclosed 
a voice of sympathetic quality and be- 
cause of a voice which had emanated 
too far back in the throat her range 
was decidedly limited. After four 
months the fault was corrected and she 
now has acquired the full soprano range 
and a much richer quality and easier 
delivery; these coupled with sound musi- 
cianship have already brought her a num- 
ber of concert engagements scheduled 
for the near future. A tenor came next 
who has sung before the public for sev- 
eral years. His previous unnatural pro- 
duction caused continual hoarseness, 
many imperfections were discovered such 
as a contracted and rigid throat, nasal 
twang (so often mistaken for nasal 
resonance). After one month of rebuild- 
ing he is now able to sing for one hour 
without a sound of hoarseness and the 
throat tightness is gradually yielding to 
exercises for relaxation, the result of 
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which is also bringing a greatly improved 
quality of voice. Lastly a lyric soprano of 
eighteen years of age was introduced. 
At her initial lesson she was not able 
to sing more than an octave in range. 
Her work of two years now reveals a 
full soprano of two and a half octaves, 
resonant and of beautiful quality.” 
The demonstration as a whole was 
most interesting and instructive, and her 
pupils were enthusiastic in their com- 
mendation of the work accomplished, 


bearing out the excellent results 
Mme. Carylna’s fitness is further : 
uated by her experience of many 
as an opera and concert singer in | 
and as a conscientous seeker of a 
is highest and best in vocal art. 
M. B 





Betty McKenna Soloist with Go 
Band 

Betty McKenna, the young Ke: 
soprano, who has lately come und: 
management of Annie Friedberg, 
with the Goldman military band : 
lumbia University on Wednesday o 
week with unusual success. This wa: 
McKenna’s second appearance wit! 
organization. She sang some of 
Koemmenich’s songs under his | 
ship and had to respond to the 
mendous applause by repeating one 
A Western orchestral conductor, 
heard Miss McKenna sing, engage 
immediately for one of his Sym; 
concerts next season. Miss Mck 
will leave New York for her va 
early in July, after singing at tw 
portant concerts. One is an appea 
at the Ocean Grove Auditorium, an 
other with the Leman Symphony 
chestra at Atlantic City. . 








Connell to Teach in Both Philade 
and Baltimore 


Horatio Connell, baritone, of P 
delphia, who has been engaged to 
the faculty of the Peabody Institui 
Baltimore, announces that his class: 
the Peabody will be in session only 
days a week and that he will devot 
remaining days to instruction in P 
delphia as heretofore. 


Grace V. Griffith, soprano of Mempii. 


Tenn., has been singing Vanderp 
“Values” in her recent concerts. 









































_ “Tl tono fa la musica” 


HE tone makes the music! 


—lItalian proverb 


So runs 


the old proverb, whose truth is attested 
by the enormous sums great violinists 
pay for their Cremonas, by the care with 
which master pianists select their instruments. 


So with your own piano. You will never 
attain complete beauty nor satisfaction from 
an instrument of mediocre quality. Develop 
your children’s talent through practice and 
study upon a piano that will attune the 
young ear to true harmony. Express your 
own musical aspirations through an instru- 
ment of perfect tone quality. 

In the Knabe you find an instrument that 

possesses that intangible quality we designate 

timbre in a rich, beautifully placed voice —a 

pure string tone that carries marvelously. 


“THE PIANO FOR A LIFETIME” 


Uprights from $665 


Grands from $075 


Convenient terms arranged Pianos taken in exchange 
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Warerooms - Fifth Rue at 59D St. 
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WAY PETERSON LENGTHENS HER 


Boy Scouts—Experience at 
Army Hospital 


NY a concert plus her operatic 
M erformances at the Metropolitan 
has May Peterson put to her credit this 
snes 1, including her Pacific Coast and 
Sout ern tours. Her success has been 
notaile, and points to her next year’s 
activities as being even greater than 


this year. In spite of the musical sea- 
son’: being on the wane at this time of 
the vear, this gifted American soprano 
is not yet enjoying the leisure of a vaca- 
tio! The late spring has found her 


appearing in a number of concerts, some 
of them for patriotic and philanthropic 
purposes. Miss Peterson’s civic sense 
is very strong and she has willingly lent 
her art to worthy purposes frequently. 

One of these occasions was last month 
when the Metropolitan soprano sang at 
the 69th Regiment Armory in New York 
at a great celebration given by 8000 
Swedish members of New York’s popu- 
lation. The event was one in which these 
people gathered to welcome home their 
fathers, brothers and sons who served 
in our army and navy, from overseas. 
Miss Peterson appeared with Senator 
Irvine Lenroot and Congressman Carl 
Chindblom, the speakers of the occasion, 
and had an ovation in the Swedish “Jag 
tror,” Lane Wilson’s “Carmena” and 
Spross’s “Yesterday and Today.” Again 
on the evening of Sunday, June 8, she 
appeared at the New York Hippodrome 
in the opening of the campaign for the 
Boy Scouts of America, where her sing- 
ing stirred her hearers to outbursts of 
approval. At this meeting she was in- 
troduced to the audience by former Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, William G. Mc- 
Adoo. 

But the most interesting of recent 
things in* Miss Peterson’s career is her 
experience in singing in one of the hos- 
pitals for our soldiers. Miss Peterson 
told about it recently in a conversa- 
tion with a representative of MUSICAL 
AMERICA. “In one of the wards,” she 
said, “was a lad whom the doctors and 
nurses had found it impossible to bring 
out of his dazed condition. He was suf- 
fering from shell shock, they knew. I 
had gone to the hospital to sing for 
them for an hour or so, when lo and 
behold! as I was nearing the close of my 
first song the attending physician’s at- 


SEASON WITH PATRIOTIC CONCERTS 


| Me‘ropolitan Soprano Sings for 





Photo by Illustrated News 


May Peterson, Soprano, Metropolitan 
Opera Company 


tention was attracted by a cry coming 
from this boy. What was it that awoke 
him? Who knows? Was it the song or 
something in the singing? I only know 
that he recovered his memory and that 
his normal state of mind has been re- 
stored.” 

Later in the evening when Miss Peter- 
son spoke to the boy he told her he was 
from the West and seemed to be happy 
when she told him that she has but re- 
cently returned from singing to thou- 
sands of music-lovers in that part of 
the United States. 

Miss Peterson left New York on Fri- 
day, June 20, for Atlantic City, where 
she was scheduled to give a concert at 
the New Ambassador on the opening 
day of Atlantic City’s newest hotel. 
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19,763 PERSONS AT CONCERT 





Goldman’s Band Attracts Crowds at Co- 
lumbia—Want Best Music 


The fourth week of the season of con- 
certs at Columbia University, under the 
direction of Edwin Franko Goldman, was 
ushered in on Monday, June 23. The 
New York Military Band has become an 
exceedingly popular attraction and the 
permanent committee, which consists of 
such public-spirited citizens as Mrs. 
Helen Hartley Jenkins, chairman; Mur- 
ray Guggenheim, vice-chairman, Mrs. 
Daniel Guggenheim, Marcellus Hartley 
Dodge, and Felix M. Warburg, in estab- 
lishing these concerts for the future, is 
rendering a genuine public service. 

The largest attendance last week was 
on Friday night, when there were 19,763 
persons in the audience. 

During the first two weeks Mr. Gold- 
man reports having received over 400 
written requests asking to have certain 
works played. Each request was for the 
music of the great masters. This fact 
proves bevond a doubt that a military 
band will attract real music-lovers, if 
it can offer something that is worth 
while. 





Frieda Hempel Visits Montreal 

Frieda Hempel was a recent visitor in 
Montreal, having motored there from 
New York on her way back to Loon 
Lake, where she is spending the summer. 
The party included her husband, W. B. 
Kahn, and Mrs. Walter Wilcox, of Wash- 
ington, who will be her house guest for 
a fortnight. 








| Nina Morgana 
Joins Campanin i’s 
Stars Next Fall 




















UCCESSFUL both as an opera and 

eoncert singer, Nina Morgana, dur- 
ing the season just past, has added to 
her reputation in her recital appearances. 
In her participations in the concerts with 
Caruso this spring throughout the Mid- 
dle West, Miss Morgana sang to audi- 
ences ranging from five to ten thousand 
in Nashville, Kansas City, St. Paul, Mil- 
waukee, Chicago, Canton, Ohio; Newark, 
N. J.; Ann Arbor and Buffalo, the last 
city being her birthplace. During the 
coming season Miss Morgana will be 
heard again in concert under the man- 
agement of the Metropolitan Musical 
Bureau and goes to Chicago to join Mr. 
Campanini’s forces. In Chicago she will 
be heard in leading coloratura rdoles, 
among them probably in several appear- 
ances as Ophelia in Thomas’s “Hamlet,” 
with Titta Ruffo. 





Mary Jordan has been engaged to sing 
next season the contralto solos in the 
“Messiah,” which the Handel and Haydn 
Society of Boston gives each year during 
Christmas week. 





THRONG APPLAUDS 
AMERICAN PROGRAM 


Goldman Forces Present Native 
Music at Columbia—Vahrah 
Hanbury Sings 


Following his successful all-American 
program of last Summer, Edwin Franko 
Goldman gave another program devoted 
entirely to composers of this land on 
Friday evening, June 20. The heavy rain 
of the afternoon made it impossible for 
the concert to take place on the green, 
so the Columbia University Gymnasium 
was the scene of the concert. The New 
York Military Band was in fine trim 
and played with a sonority and pre- 
cision that have made it one of the most 
admirable organizations in the city’s 
now musical Summer. Mr. Goldman 
generates enthusiasm in his work, and 
his men reflect it. 

After the “Star Spangled Banner” 
the program opened with Sousa’s great 
march “Semper Fidelis,” a fitting in- 
augural piece. Mayhew Lester Lake’s 
Overture “Americana” was listed, but 
in place of it Mr. Goldman gave Mac- 
Dowell’s “At an Old Trysting Place”’ 
and Henry Hadley’s “Irish,” from his 
“Six Silhouettes,” both pieces finely 
played. Two short pieces by A. Walter 
Kramer, a Romance and “In Eliza- 
bethan Days” followed, the second win- 
ning a repetition. The composer, who 
was in the audience bowed his acknow\- 
edgments at the close of the pieces. A 
stirring close was made to the first half 
of the program in excerpts from Victor 
Herbert’s “Algeria,” in which Mr. Gold- 
man achieved remarkable climaxes in 
his brasses. 

Another. change in the printed list 
brought excerpts from DeKoven’s 
“Robin Hood” in place of Mana-Zucca’s 
‘“Novelette.” But later in the program 
someone sent Mr. Goldman a _ request 
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that Miss Zucca’s song “If 
Could Speak” be given. 
announced that Ernest S. Williams, his 
solo cornetist, would play it. Mr. 
Williams was heartily applauded. The 
composer was sitting in the first row 
and after Mr. Williams had played it 
Mr. Goldman invited Miss Zucca to sing 
a verse of the song. She responded and 
was given an ovation. 

Vahrah Hanbury was the soloist of 
the evening, singing a group of three 
songs, Cadman’s “At Dawning,” the 
Scottish folk-song “Loch Lomond” ar- 
ranged by Arthur Foote and Wood- 
man’s “Love’s on the Highroad.” Miss 
Hanbury was welcomed when she ap- 
peared on the stage and after her songs 
was given rounds of approval. She did 
her best singing in the Cadman song 
and delivered the brief Woodman song 
with plenty of dash and fire, being 
called back to the platform to repeat it. 
Her success with the audience was dis- 
tinct. There were short pieces, Edgar 
Stillman’ Kelley’s always delightful 
“The Lady Picking Mulberries,’” Mac- 
Dowell’s “To a Wild Rose” and Samuel 
Gardner’s “From the Canebrake.” Mr. 
Gardner conducted his own piece with 
much vim and had to repeat it. It is 
better as a violin piece (the form in 
which he first conceived it) than it is 
for band. The concert was completed 
with Mr. Goldman’s’ own _ splendid 
march, “The Pride of America.” 

It remains but to be recorded that the 
audience enjoyed every bit of the prog- 
ram and that it crowded the gymnasium 
to hear it. In addition there were hun- 
dreds of persons outside who were un- 
able to gain admittance. Apparently 
the day is past when an all-American 
program empties the house!—another 
trench taken. A. W. K. 


Flowers 
Mr. Goldman 
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Communications not accompanied by 
the full name and address of the senders 
cannot be published in this department. 
It is not essential that the authors’ 
names be printed. They are required 
only as an indication of good faith. 
While free expression of opinion is wel- 
come, it must be understood that the 
editor is not responsible for the views 

the contributors to this department.— 

d., MusicaAL AMERICA. 








The South’s Taste in Music—An Oppor- 
tunity for the Chautauquas 


To the Editor of MusIcCAL AMERICA: 

The statement concerning the low tone 
of music in the South has already been 
well answered, but I wish to add a few 
remarks on a subject that will bear close 
examination. 


As has been pointed out, our large 
cities are furnishing more and more good 
musical attractions, and these never fail 
to draw a certain number of people from 
. surrounding towns; but naturally only a 
small percentage of the residents of these 
towns can attend these affairs, even if 
they have the inclination. They must 
necessarily stay at home and trust to the 
music coming to them. Now, aside from 
what the local music teacher gives them 
and what they derive from the home 
talent that has been to Boston, New York 
or Chicago to study, they have very little 
opportunity to hear good music other 
than from the Lyceum and Chautauqua 
companies. 

In many of the towns the Chautauquas 
are becoming regular institutions and the 
good they might do in the way of inspi- 
ration is at once apparent. But what is 
the actual case? Instead of giving us the 
benefit of the doubt, most of the com- 
panies (mind you, I say most) seem to 
take it for granted that we cannot appre- 
ciate good things and do not want to hear 
anything new. Year after year, they in- 
sist on our listening to “Somewhere a 
Voice Is Calling,” “Silver Threads 
Among the Gold” “Perfect Day,” “Old 
Black Joe,” “When the Bells of the Light- 
house Ring Ding Dong,” perhaps the 
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“Rosary” played on a sure-enough ’cello 
and one made of a cracker box and a dis- 
carded piano string, all mixed in with a 
little rag! Really, we’ve heard all these 
things before and are “fed up” on them 
so to speak. 

If the tone of music in the South is so 
low, why do not these Northern com- 
panies that send us this talent do some- 
thing to elevate it? Since the large mu- 
sic schools are in the North and our stu- 
dents flock to them, it behooves that sec- 
tion of the country to inspire us with 
something besides a fe-v ditties of which 
we are already weary. Why not assume 
that we have intellects, capable of appre- 
ciating something worth while, and why 
not give us a few of the really good new 
things? 

Yours for a “higher tone” in the South. 

LORENA McCOooL. 
June 16, 1919. 


Okalona, Miss., 


Philip Gordon Answers James P. Dunn 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA 


I have read Mephisto’s comment on 
James P. Dunn’s criticism of my failure 
to say that his intermezzo performed re- 
cently in Newark, “was most favorably, 
indeed enthusiastically received.” There 
was just one reason for the omission. I 
don’t record things that don’t happen. 1 
should have been harpy to report an en- 
thusiastic reception of an American 
work, but I prefer not to distort facts. 
The trouble with Mr. Dunn is that he 
thinks the critics have combined to an- 
nihilate him. A little less time spent on 
fignting with the crities, and a little more 
time spent on reflecting on their criti- 
cisms, might do Mr. Dunn more good 
than writing sarcastically to MUSICAL 
AMERICA, 

At the same time, let me say that I am 
surprised Mephisto places such emphasis 
on the reception given a work by the 
audience. Applause is the motor expres- 
sion of nervous stimulation. Judging by 
applause, one should have to say that the 
Adagio of the “Eroica” is poor music by 
comparison with the end of Rossini’s 
“William Tell” overture. The noisier a 
piece, the louder the applause. The more 
pyrotechnics, the greater the handclap- 
ping. I once heard a singer applauded to 
the echo because she bowed her acknowl- 
edgments stiffly and without a _ smile. 
And when she finally unbent and smiled, 
one would have thought pandemonium 
had broken loose. Goethe, I think, was 
right. “Jhr Beifall selbst macht meinem 
Herzen bang.” 

Respectfully yours, 
PHILIP GORDON. 

Newark, N. J., June 21, 1919. 

[Mephisto did not place emphasis on 
the reception given a work by the audi- 
ence. He simply said that the report of 
the reception should be made part of the 
record instead of its being persistently 
ignored by the majority of the critics — 
Editor MUSICAL AMERICA. } 


A Tufts College Contribution to the 


Cause of Good Music 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Not because the writer is a reporter 
or has any authority to report it but as 
one intensely interested in the growth 
of good music among the people am I 
moved to call attention to a unique occa- 
sion at Symphony Hall, Thursday eve- 
ning, June 19—Tufts College night. 
About every two years Tufts College has 
a “pops” celebration, and the alumni 
gather from far and near to attend the 
exercises. This very enjoyable concert 
was conceived by Prof. Leo R. Lewis, 
head of the Music Department of Tufts 





College, with the co-operation of the Bos- 
ton Orchestra, and made the opportunity 
for presenting much beautiful music, in 
which were featured some of the great 
college songs. I am not a Tufts man, 
and can speak with impersonal praise of 
the wonderful variety and scope of the 
musical répertoire of this college. 

When Professor Lewis mounted the 
rostrum to lead the big orchestra and 
alumni in “Tuftonia’s Day” and “Aren’t 
You Glad You’re a Tufts Man,” a scene 
of great enthusiasm was followed by 
some very beautiful singing, in which the 
entire audience joined. The college is 
properly proud that, it has a good song 
for every occasion, and the songs are 
straight music; not cheap nor poor, but 
rich in melody, strong in harmony, 
powerful in conception and of excellent 
musical value. 

Early in the war, as State Musical 
Director for Connecticut, I found that it 
was not easy to discover songs good 
enough for war rallies where the Gov- 
ernment propaganda was to be put out, 
but it was not long before we found at 
Tufts a gold mine of material. I do not 
know what we should have done without 
it. “Three Cheers for Uncle Sam” had 
just been written and received a phenom- 
enal success at its first presentation in 
Connecticut, and over 175,000 copies were 
called for there. It was one of the most 
popular songs of the war and the scribe 
would like to have heard it last evening. 
However, it was not on the program, but 
the famous “Fight, Tufts, Fight,” which 
had been made into a war song under 
the name of “Fight, Boys, Fight” was 
presented, and the very beautiful ‘Loy- 
alty” song of Jackson College (which is 
the women’s college attached to Tufts), 
was played by the orchestra with muted 
strings. Following the “Fight” song, it 
was in exquisite contrast, and its beau- 
tiful and touching. harmonies’ were 
charmingly given. Of course, the big 
song was Professor Lewis’s “We Stand,” 
noble, powerful and compelling, with 
words of Charles Davis Platt. This song 
might be called another “Battle Hymn 
of the Republic.” I am told it was used 
on ten consecutive Sundays at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral: in Boston. The marvel was 
that the entire audience seemed to be 
singing, and one wonders how it is that 
this song has not been taken into daily 
use of the American people, for it is a 
great national song, musically perhaps 
the greatest we have. One has but to 
read the words to realize how beautifully 
it expresses the attitude of the United 
States of America. 


WE STAND 


We stand for a 
truth 
Shines free over hill and plain 
A land that is strong with the strength of 
youth, 
A youth that shall never wane; 
Where man faces man as a free-man born, 
And where hand clasps a comrade’s 
hand; 
Where visions inspired by the rising morn 
Fulfilled in the gloaming stand. 


Land where the sun of 


We stand for a Sea where the way is free 
To serve and to bless the world— 

A sea where our banner shall never be 
Unhonored or tamely furled. 

We stand for the honor of every land, 
For the peace that shall cherish all: 
For the star spangled Flag of the daunt- 

less band 
That rallies at Freedom's eall 


We stand for a Day when the right holds 
sway 
O’er continents far and wide; 
When hatred and envy have passed away ; 
When man may in man confide. 
We stand for the might that is born of 
right, 
For the hope of a world’s new birth: 
We stand in the van of the hosts that 
fight 


For Freedom in all the earth. 









Mr. Jacchia’s program was de 
and the whole performance uplift 
unique. To one interested in th 
opment of music among the peo} 
was a remarkable occasion, and 
what can be done when the ma 
approached with broad underst 
and with courage and ability. 
JAMES S. STE\ 
June 20, 1919. 








Boston, Mass., 





The True Discoverer of Francis H 
son as First American Compo 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERK 


The impression seems to hay 
created in some places that I ha 
claim to being the discoverer of t 
that Francis Hopkinson was tl} 
American composer. The honor 
covering and authenticating Hop! 
claims as a composer belongs to O ( 
Sonneck, whose book on the subje: 
lished several years ago, is well kn 
students of American musical hist 
editing and harmonizing Francis } 
son’s songs, my desire was to mak 
practical for present-day use and t 
them before the attention of a larg: 
of the general public than would the. 
wise know about them. I have ney 
claimed that my work was.in the 
of a discovery; for me to have d 
would have been idiotic as well as ¢ 
honest, in view of the accessibility of \,, 
Sonneck’s work. I value too highly \, 
Sonneck’s personal friendship ani 
mire too greatly his unique achievenen 
as a historian to allow such an inipres. 
sion to remain uncorrected. 

Very sincerely, 
HAROLD VINCENT MILLI«iA\ 

Larchmont, N. Y., June 18, 1919. 
































Mario Laurenti, baritone of the Mer. 
ropolitan Opera Company, is envag 
to sing at one of Mrs. McAllister’ 
certs at Beverly, Mass., July 18. \ 
Laurenti is a favorite among the sup. 
mer colony, this being his second 
engagement at these concerts. 


Davids Clava 
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Demanding Highest Type of Music 
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Music Lecturer Discovers That 
the Day of the “Whistling” 
Artist and Cheap Imitator Is 
Gone—Demand Now Is for 
Music in the Higher Forms 


By GABRIEL HINES 


TPON first going into Chautauqua 

) work, a few years ago, I found that 
music, although largely used, played a 
very small part along educational lines; 
and because the audiences were made up 
mainly of country folk it was the opinion 
of most performers that the pecple cared 
only for such music as served for enter- 
tainment. The result was a_ very 
mediocre type of program containing 
mostly music of light character, captur- 
ing audiences with cheap imitations on 
instruments, or of the warbling of night- 
ingales by singers. 

This was all until about two years ago; 
but since better musicians and singers 
have been recruited, and have become 
more and more interested in the work 


of this institution, the better and higher 
forms of composition have been taking 
the place of the cheap and “popular.” 
Thus programs have been shaping them- 
selves with due respect to form, unity, 
variety, setting a standard equal to the 
finest of recital programs. 

The greatest joy in doing Chautauqua 
work is in the fact that the appeal is to 
all classes of music-lovers. I believe in 
music for the masses, I believe in the 
democratization of music so that every- 
one can share its benefits. Since music 
has taken such a vital hold on conditions 
both nationally and socially, the majority 
of people, even in our small towns, are 
beginning to comprehend the tremendous 
significance of this art in its proper ap- 
plication to our daily existence. 

So, as I go from town to town, I find 
that the demand nowadays is for better 
music. Community choruses are found 
everywhere and the public schools are 
encouraging a more serious study of it 
than ever before. 

It has been a great satisfaction to ob- 
serve the change that has come over 
small towns and rural communities in re- 
gard to music; whether credit for this 
is due to Chautauqua, the talking ma- 
chine, player-piano or the fact that 
“music helped to win the war,” I cannot 

iy, but I do know that Chautauqua is 
bringing to these isolated communities a 
more thorough and comprehensive appre- 
ciation of the art. 

Lectures on the appreciation of music 
are being given; recitals fostering the 
better kind of music occupy an entire 
program, where before it served as a 
mere prelude to the speaker of the day, 
a sort of stimulant to weary souls. As 
far as my own experience is concerned, 
[know that it once took bands and small 
orchestras to keep up the entertainment. 
Now, recitals are in demand, and through 
the courtesy and wide vision of Steinway 
ind Sons I am supplied with a grand 
Dlano in my 100 towns throughout the 


a ners en 





Gabriel Hines, Chautauqua Music Lecturer 


Colonial States and in Canada where I 
give piano recitals to audiences of about 
a thousand persons. Formerly popular 
and up-to-date music filled the programs; 
to-day we find compositions by Bee- 
thoven, Chopin, Rachmaninoff, and there 
is sometimes a request for Debussy and 
the moderns. 

Going into small communities is no 
excuse for giving ordinary programs. 
This is a sad mistake most musicians 
make. People nowadays know the dif- 
ference between good and bad music. 
Music schcols and clubs are found every- 
where and vital problems are brought up 
for discussion. There will always be at 
least one good musician in your audi- 
ence when you least expect it, and you 
must never fail to be at your best. As 
for the farmers in your audience, one 
man down in a “one-horse”’ Virginia 
town took me by surprise when he asked 
me if I could play the Largo from the 
“New World” Symphony. He had heard 
it about five years ago played by some 
orchestra in New York and so forceful 
an impression had it made that he still 
cherished that moment as something sa- 
cred and inspiring that would last with 
him forever. 

It is true that the majority of these 
people do not have the advantage of 
going to the city to hear the best; there- 
fore, in ministering to them, there should 
be an even stronger appeal to the better 
class of musicians, who with wide vision 
might be willing to sacrifice personal 
pride for the sake of community devel- 
opment. ‘Casting aside artistic tempera- 
ment and forgetting musical display, let 
us make music a source of character- 
building, soul-development and pure en- 
joyment for the many. If Senators, pub- 
lic cfficials, ministers and men and 
women in all walks and stages of life, are 
willing to step down from their high 
and glorious pedestals that they may 
serve the common good, then why not 
musicians, who above all can speak in 
the language of all peoples? Their emo- 
tional appeal is the great socializer and 
democratizer, furnishing a common meet- 
ing-ground for all, irrespective of lan- 
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Clubs, 
c., Spreading Gospel of Bet- 
ter Art—A Farmer Who 


Asked for the “New World” 
Symphony—Larger Fields for 


Community Choruses, 


Musicians 


guage, religion, color or financial condi- 
tions. 

If we believe in music for the masses, 
if we believe that music should serve as 
an unselfish art, here is the chance to 
prove it. Chautauqua is a great field— 
an influential field—and the artist will 
find unlimited opportunity to help the 
good cause along. 


SAN DIEGO CHORAL CONCERT 


Director Reyer Leads 170 Voices in 
Meritorious Production of “Ruth” 


SAN DreEGo, CAL., June San 
Diego High School Musical ‘Society pre- 
sented a grand chorus of 170 voices in 
the stadium last night under the direc- 
tion of William Frederic Reyer of the 
music department, presenting Gaul’s 
“Ruth.” About 2000 persons gathered 
to hear this production, and much praise 








was given for the splendid success 
achieved. The concert is an annual af- 


fair given by the school chorus, and it 
is unique in that it is always given out 
of doors. 

The solo parts were taken by Joyce 
Henderson, as Ruth; Bernice Williams, 
Naomi; Lucille Carey, Orpah, and Hugh 
Morgan, Boaz. The soloists were fre- 
quently encored, and the final chorus had 
to be repeated before the audience would 
leave. 

Another concert of the week was given 
by Edward Schlossberg, a young pianist, 


jJyne 28, 1919 MUSICAL AMERICA 3] 
| assisted by Matilda Barley, contralto. 
" 2 These artists appeared before a large 
audience at the Wednesday Club house 

Chautauquas Find Rural C'o mmunities and ware ware received. EK. F. R. 


NEW SYMPHONY SOLOISTS 


Artists Neenah Prior to Conductor 
Bodanzky’s Departure for Maine 


In anticipation of a strenuous 1919 
1920 season, Artur Bodanzky, leader of 
the New Symphony Orchestra, is pre- 
paring for the exacting work ahead of 


him at Seal Harbor, Maine. He took 
with him when he left New York last 


week several boxes of orchestral scores 
from which the programs will be chosen 
for the ten pairs of concerts which the 
New Symphony Orchestra will give un- 
der his leadership at Carnegie Hall. 


Among the soloists for the New Sym- 
phony season will be Guiomar Novaes, 
Fritz Kreisler, Serge Rachmaninoff, 


Harold Bauer and Jacques Thibaud. Fol- 


lowing is the list of dates: Evenings— 
Oct. 9, Thursday; Oct. 23, Thursday; 
Nov. 5, Wednesday; Nov. 26, Wednes- 
day; Dec. 9, Tuesday; Dec. 28, Sunday; 
Jan. 28, Wednesday; Feb. 25, Wednes- 
day; March 30, Tuesday; April 29, 
Thursday. Afternoons—Oct. 10, Friday; 


Oct. 24, Friday; 
25, Tuesday; Dec. 10, 
26, Friday; Jan. 27, 
Tuesday; March 31, 
30, Friday. 


Nov. 7, Friday; Nov 
Wednesday; Dec. 
Tuesday; Feb. 24, 
Wednesday; April 


Klibansky Pupil ee for Society of 
American Singers 


Virginia Rea, artist pupil of Sergei 
Klibansky, has been engaged by William 
Wade Hinshaw for the opera season of 
the Society of American Singers. Miss 
Rea has met with unusual success in 
concerts and recitals. She has been en- 
gaged for a second tour through Maine 
in July. Betsy Lane Shepherd, another 
artist from the Klibansky studios, is still 
filling engagements. During June she 
will sing in Utica, Watertown, Syracuse, 
Rochester, Niagara Falls, Jamestown, 
Steubenville anu Marion, N. Y., Rich- 
mond and Fort Wayne, Ind., Grand 
Rapids and Jackson, Mich., Toledo and 
Columbus, Ohio. 
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PERU ACHIEVES HIGH MARK AT FESTIVAL 


Craft, Kreidler and Davis Among 
Artists at Annual Féte Led 
by Dr. Homer C. House 


PERU, NEB., June 13.—The eighth an- 
nual Festival of Music of the Peru State 
Normal School was given here on Mon- 
day and was, as usual, held under the 
leadership of Dr. Homer C. House of 
the Normal School faculty. Dr. House 
has been most successful, in that he has 
not only been able to organize and main- 
tain the festivals during these years, at- 
tracting to the quaint little village among 
the hills scores of out-of-town visitors 
annually; but he has succeeded in mak- 
ing the village itself musical, the people 
being now not content only with hearing 
music, but wishing to share in the work 
themselves. The Festival programs have 
always been kept to a high standard, and 
this year it surpassed previous records. 
Fine weather and good programs at- 
tracted large audiences. 

The morning concert consisted of a 
splendid presentation of “The Messiah,” 
sung by a large community chorus, di- 
rected by Dr. House, and accompanied by 
LeRoy Carlson, pianist. Assisting ar- 
tists were Lillian House soprano; Anna 
Louise Weeks, contralto; Ernest L. 
Davis, tenor, and Louis Kreidler, bari- 
tone. Dr. House had been able to bring 
his chorus to a high point of excellence, 
and the difficult music was sung with 
considerable mastery of tonal effects and 
shadings, eliciting generous applause 
from the large audience. The singing of 
the soloists was at all times most satis- 
factory and pleasing. 

In the afternoon the Artist’s Concert 
was given by Marcella Craft, soprano, 
accompanied by Hazel Gertrude Kins- 
cella of the University School of Music 
at Lincoln. Miss Craft received an ova- 
tion when she appeared upon the plat- 
form, and later, after her spirited sing- 
ing of the “Star-Spangled Banner.” 
This she refused to accept as a personal 
tribute, modestly turning and saluting 
the huge flag which hung at the rear of 
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the stage. Interest and enthusiasm 
seemed to increase throughout the entire 
program. Miss Craft’s program included 
several seldom-heard numbers and a 
group of most interesting songs by 
American composers: “Far Awa’,” 
Beach; “The Little Town,” Seneca 
Pierce; “A Million Little Diamonds,” 
Schminke; “The Eagle,” Polak; “A 
Grave in France,” Ganz, and “Nipponese 
Sword Song,” by Fay Foster. Miss 
Craft’s singing was notable for purity of 
tone, splendid diction and dramatic in- 
terpretation, and the artist added several 
encores after the last two groups. 

An additional pleasant feature of this 
program was the playing of the first 
movement of the MacDowell “Tragic” 
sonata by LeRoy Carlson, pianist, a mem- 
ber of the faculty at the Normal. 

The evening program was unusually 
interesting. The Community Chorus 
contributed materially to the enjoyment 
of the audience, singing, among other 
things, selections from Cowen’s “Rose 
Maiden.” This Community Chorus is a 
unique feature of the annual Peru Fes- 
tival, combining, as it does college folk 
and village residents and merchants. The 
artists of the day earned the generous 
commendation which they earned during 
the evening. It had not been planned to 
have Miss Craft sing again in the eve- 
ning, but following the afterncon’s suc- 
cess, there were such insistent demands 
to hear her once more that she graciously 
sang again, her offering being “Hear Ye, 
Israel,” from “Elijah.” Mr. Davis sang 
most effectively two groups of songs and 
operatic arias, being obliged to add extra 
numbers after each song. Mr. Davis is 
possessed of one of the comparatively 
few real lyric tenor voices, and he sang 
in an artistic manner. Following Mr. 
Davis, Miss Weeks, contralto of the 
“Messiah” concert, sang a charming 
group of French songs. She added Grant 
Schaefer’s “Cuckoo” as an encore. Mr. 
Kreidler’s appearance was a genuine tri- 
umph, as Mr. Kreidler possesses person- 
ality as well as distinctly artistic vocal 
powers. His group of songs included old 
Italian arias and more modern songs, the 
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familiar “Toreador Song” from “Car- 
men,” and the dramatic “Danny Deever”’ 
by Damrosch. “An Old Fashioned Town” 
was added as an extra number. The 
“Hallelujah” Chorus from the “Messiah” 
was sung by the chorus as a closing 
number. LeRoy Carlson and Hazel Ger- 
trude Kinscella acted as accompanists 
during the evening. 

The Festival of Peru was a decided 
success this year, but this is not surpris- 
ing when one considers the great amount 
of splendid musical and community work 
done at the Normal during the year. 
This, the hardest year, musically speak- 
ing, of the many years at the college, 
because of the unsettled conditions 
among the student body, due to war ac- 
tivities, was still unusual in its achieve- 
ments. Dr. and Mrs. House were at all 
times active in helping in war drives, as 
was the student body. Many student 
singers and players‘visited the “little red 
schcol-houses,” and once, during the 
year, gave a war-pageant for Red Cross 
benefit. 

A fine thirty-piece orchestra was main- 
tained at the Normal during the year 
under the always efficient direction of N. 
Maud Carpenter. The orchestra gave its 
final concert the week preceding the Fes- 
tival. A good band playing good music 
was also a part of the musical life of 
the college, and the new director—suc- 
ceeding Director Smith, who is in 
France—is Captain F. C. Beck of the 
faculty. 

The summer session at the Normal al- 
ways brings a great amount of good 
music, and during this session Dr. House 
always maintains a splendid chorus and 
girls’ and men’s glee clubs. Good con- 
certs by visiting artists are a feature of 
the winter and spring sessions, one of 
the latest visitors having been Mrs. Ed- 
ward MacDowell. H. G. K. 





Miss Henry Sings “Magic of Your Eyes” 
at Rivoli Theater 


Julia Henry, the gifted soprano, of 
the Society of American Singers, ap- 
peared last week in New York as soloist 
at the Rivoli Theater and sang at all her 
appearances Penn’s “The Magic of Your 
Eyes,” accompanied by the orchestra. 
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HENRY 1. FLECK, LL.D, 


Head Musical Department, 
Hunter College, New York. 
St. and Park Ave. - Tel. 2443 Rhinelander 


68th 


VICTOR HARRIS 


TEACHER OF SINGING In all its branches 


THE BEAUFORT 140 West 57th Street 
Telephone, 3053 Columbus 


WALTER HENRY HALL 


PROFESSOR OF CHORAL MUSIC 
Columbia University 


Littan witter HEMSTRE 
Tel. Columbus 1445 


50 West 67th St. 
Summer Classes 
New York Studio and Woodstock, N. Y. 


ARTHUR J. HUBBARD, Vocal Instruction 


246 Huntington Avenue 
BOSTON, : : : ° 


EDITH MILLIGAN KING, Pianist 


ACCOMPANIST—TEACHER—SOLOIST 
Studio, 63 Gates Ave., Brooklyn 
Telephone, Prospect 9315 











TEACHERS OF 
SINGING 





MASS. 








ETHEL CAVE COLE 


Accompanist and Ensemble Player 
Teacher of Singing and Coach 


57 West 58th St., N. Y. 


MR. AND MRS, ROSS DAVID 


VOICE PRODUCTION AND REPERTOIRE 
12 Rue d’Aguesseau 
c/o Y. M. C. A. Paris, France 


PAUL DUFAULT Tenor 


Now on Transcontinental Tour of Canada from Hali- 
fax to Vancouver. 
Personal address: St. Helene de Bagot, Canada, P. Q. 


Plaza 2450 








sR tat Be. 

J, WARREN ERB °OAccoMPaNtsr 
Address: 220 Madison Ave., New York 

Tel. Murray Hill 427 
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SERGE! KLIBANSKY, Teacher of Singing 


8 years leading instructor Stern Conservatory, Ber- 
lin; 8 years Institute of Musical Art, New York 


Studios: 212 W. 59th St., New York 


ISIDORE LUCKSTONE, Teacher of Singing 


53 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone 7493 Schuyler 


MAUD MORGAN, Harp Soloist 


Concerts—Instruction 
((Teaching Children a Specialty) 
216 W. 56th St. Phone—Circle 1505 
Summer Address, Princes Bay P. O. Phone Tottenville 1269 


LEILA TYNDALL- MOSES, Piano 


Mason Touch and Technique 
Thorough, Quick, Interesting 
Taught by his former pupil and assistant 

1157 Lexington Ave., New York City. Tel. Lenox 6467 














EDMUND J. MYER Voice 


703 Carnegie Hall, New York Circle 1350 
SUMMER TERM IN SEATTLD 
Teacher of Theo. Karle 


LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Wed. and Sat., 1425 Broadway, New York. 
Mail Address: 11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn. 


MME, NIESSEN-STONE 


Mezzo Contralto, formerly Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Nine years with Institute of Musical Art. Private 
Studio: 50 West 67th St. Tel. 1405 Col. 

M’e’t. Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway. 


DOUGLAS POWELL PY EtkGwiewr 1" 


Teacher of Clara Loring and other prominent singers. 
1425 Broadway, New York, Metropolitan Opera House 
Bldg. Phone Bryant 1274 


ADELE LUIS RANKIN Soprano 


Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Studio: 236 West 15th St., New York City 


FRANCIS ROGERS ai 


Concert Baritone 
Teacher of Singing 
Studio 144 East 62nd St., New York 


THE SITTIG TRIO 


VIOLIN, ‘CELLO AND PIANO 
RECITALS, CLUBS. MUSICALES, ETC. 
Fred V. Sittig, Teacher of Piano and Accompanist. 
167 West 80th St. Tel. Schuyler 9520 


CHARLES GILBERT SPROSS 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST—COMPOSER 
Care of John Church Company, New York 


WILLY THELEN ies SINGING 


Specialty restoring injured voices. Perfect diction 
in English, French, German, Italian. Studio: 96 


Huntington Ave. Home Studio: BOSTON 


1409 Commonwealth Aye, 


THEO, VAN YORX, Tenor 


Vocal Studios: 22 West 39th St., New York 
Telephone Greeley 3701 


CLAUDE WARFORD 


COMPOSER—TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Bidg. 
1425 Rroadway Phone Bryant 1274 


ZIEGLER INSTITUTE of Normal Singing 


MME. ANNE E, ZIEGLER, Director 
All singers made self-supporting. Summer term at 
New York and Asbury Park 
Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, New York 





























SALT LAKE SINGERS | 
SCORE IN ORATOR| 


“St. Paul” Admirably Suny 5, 
Tabernac'e Choir—Schum inp. 
Heink’s Concert 


SALT LAKE City, June 16.—} ox, 
ing, for the first time in Salt Lak... y., 
delssohn’s oratorio “St. Paul,” ¢ 
Lake Tabernacle choir achieved 
tinct triumph last week. This w: 
sult largely of the untiring eff 
the director of the choir, Prof. 
Lund, who has done much towar 


ing good attack, balance and int 
interpretation. Prof. J. J. McCk 

the organ was an added feature, 
performance, together with the 

ness and finesse of the orchestra 

the production a noteworthy even 
choir numbered 240 voices, and it 

was excellent throughout. The 
included Alfred Best, tenor; P. \e 
Petersen, baritone; Helen Newe!], «, 
prano; Louisa Watson, soprano, an Fj; 
Copeying, all of whom did splendid wor; 
The concert was under the managemey 
of Edward P. Kimball. 

The following evening Mme. 
mann-Heink was heard at the Sal: Lake 
Theater. A capacity house greeted th 
great artist, and accorded her the wal. 
come so greatly due her talents. He 
program opened with Mozart’s “Vi‘el}j,” 
aria, rendered with dramatic expre. 
siveness. Of the English songs, th 
first was La Forge’s “Before the (ruc. 
fix,” followed by Secchi’s “When Tw 
That Love Are Parted.” The patriotisn 
of the singer was expressed in a half. 
dozen numbers, including Carpenter's 
“The Home Road,” “Have You Seer 
Him in France?” by Ward-Stephens 
“When Pershing’s Men Go Marching 
Into Picardy,” by Rogers, and “Wher 
the Boys Come Marching Home.” 
‘Mme. Schumann-Heink was ably a: 
sisted by Frank La Forge as accompu- 
nist and Ernesto Berimen the young 
Mexican pianist. Mr. La Forge was su. 
perb, and in his piano work in “Taps, 
by Pasternack, scored an especia! sw- 
cess. 

Ernesto Berimen played the “Balle 
of the Happy Spirits,” by Gluck-Fried- 
man, Haydn’s Minuetto, and a Beetho- 
ven Dance in his first group, giving a 
an encore Godard’s “Novelezza.” His 
second group, which included La Forge’ 
“Romance” and Liszt’s “Tarantella,” 
showed even greater power and individu: 
ality of expression. 

As Schumann-Heink closed the pro 
gram with “When the Boys Come Home,’ 
a few chords of “The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner” brought the great audience to its 
feet, and she led the singing for th 
throng. 

The first of the series of popular Su- 
day concerts was given yesterday after: 
noon at the Empress Theater by the Sa! 
Lake Philharmonic Orchestra. The or 
ganization includes about fifty members 
who have been working hard under tie 
direction of its old leader, Charles Shep: 
herd, since he returned from army !i! 
Yesterday’s concert included the ‘Ray 
mond” Overture, by Thomas; Hane: 
ever-popular “Largo,” to which Maly 
Crowley at the organ and Lydia Whit 
Boothby on the harp contributed i” 
portantly; two Massenet numbers fro! 
“Scenes Pittoresque,” Elgar’s “Pom! 
and Circumstance,” a_ selection fro! 
“Carmen” and Pryor’s “Triumph of VU! 
Glory.” S. S. H 
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Army of Occupation “Y” Issues Repo" 
on Music Abroad 


The Y. M. C. A. of the Army of Vet": 
pation has issued an interesting report” 
its work at Coblenz during the p2* 
months. Under the direction of W. 512” 
ley Hawkins and Edgar LeVan, ma"! 
concerts have been given and music !# 
been featured at special religious *¢" 
vices. The figures in the report are ° 
a size that almost passes comprehe"'s!0! 
For instance, the total number of ¢0p' 
ef songs printed is 530,000, while >>,” 
more are in press, of which 20,00) a” 
new and 65,000 are second editions. \" 
chestrations to the number of 22,000 ha" 
been distributed and 30,000 more are ” 
press. Fifty-two American songs 4" 
been printed and orchestrations ‘" 
thirty of these. Three original son2s °! 
members of the A. E. F. have been pu" 
lished and three more are in press. +” 
total number of instruments distri v'® 
was 2968, representing thirty-seve: ©” 
ferent varieties. In addition to ‘he™ 
accessories such as strings, bridges ‘0°! 
picks, bows, etc., to the number of 1°,” 
have been given to the soldiers. 
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| Singer Shares Limelight with 
Four-Footed Veterans of War 
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Eva Gauthier, the Soprano, with a Belgian Soldier and His Dogs Sent Here on a 
Special War Mission 


VA GAUTHIER, the gifted exponent of “the new” 
E above in a group assembled during the Victory Loan drive. 


in modern art-songs, is shown 


(standing) appear a Belgian soldier and two four-legged veterans of the Great War. 
The soldier and his dogs were sent here on a special mission for Belgium; both dogs 


dogs were used to haul machine guns. 


wear wound stripes and decorations for distinguished service to their country. The 





PORTLAND’S FESTIVAL 
WEEK RICH IN MUSIC 


Recitals and Sing Held Each Day 
—Christensen to Head Sym- 
phony Forces 


PORTLAND, ORE., June 16.—The last 
week in Portland has been filled with 
music. In addition to the usual concerts 
and recitals, the music heard at the Vic- 
tory Rose Festival just celebrated de- 
lighted the thousands of visitors in Port- 
land. A community sing opened the fes- 
tival and the fine work of the 100 clear 
young voices made a delightful begin- 
ning for the celebration; besides this, 
big motor trucks carried the carolers 
over the city, starting at the Soldiers’ 
Home, to serenade the families of the 
soldiers who have been and are abroad. 

Community singing has become ex- 
tremely popular, the numerous rehear- 
sals bringing out most every one who 
could sing at all, and during the week 
the Victory songs, the peace songs and 
the old popular songs would break forth 
spontaneously if a leader would start 
them in a crowd. The crowds in the 
streets joined lustily in the choruses. 
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‘WILLIAM TYROLER TYROLER 


with the et gery Opera Company for the last 
ten Cate coach and accompanist of the following 


Ern ort Schumann-Heink, Faieda Hempel, Louise 

Homer, Maria Barrientos, Margaret Matzenauer, 

Sophie Braslau, Pasquale Amato, Giovanni Martin- 

“li William Wade Hinshaw, Olive Fremstad. 
COACHIG IN OPERA, CONCERT AND 
REPERTOIRE AND INSTRUCTION IN 

ACCOMPANIMENT 
Metropotitan Opera House or Studio, 14.5 Broadway, New York 


The department store choruses had their 
own orchestras to accompany them. The 
Royal Rosarian quartet and song lead- 
ers, Francis Russell of the war depart- 
ment; Roy D. McCarthy, war camp song 
leader of Tacoma; George Ingram, su- 
pervisor of music in the public schools; 
Walter Hardwick, war camp community 
service song leader, and Walter Jenkins, 
Y. M. C. A, song leader, led the crowds 
in block singing before and during the 
parade. Twenty-five Boy Scouts dis- 
tributed 50,000 song sheets to the crowds 
along the line of march. W. H. Boyer 
directed the community sing at the Pub- 
lic Auditorium on June 12. 

The regular song leaders have worked 
hard and Portland musicians feel that 
a great deal has been accomplished by 
these community sings in awakening an 
interest in good music. A chorus of 500 
voices sang at the Victory and Peace 
Song Festival in honor of the soldiers 
at Multmomah Field on June 12. 

Organ recitals have been given every 
day in the public auditorium during the 
week and band concerts have been 
specially featured. It has been clearly 
proved that Portland is musical to a 
high degree, as for a whole week the 
town has been actively engaged in musi- 
cal activities, not only the trained sing- 
ers taking part, but all showing a splen- 
did spirit of co-operation with the musi- 
cians, whose work has brought magnifi- 
cent results. 


Symphony Plans 


The Portland Symphony Orchestra has 
chosen M. Christensen to conduct the 
orchestra for next season to succeed Carl 
Denton. Mr. Christensen was one of the 
associate conductors when the alternat- 
ing plan was in effect, and is well known 
as a conductor and musician. Under the 
leadership of Carl Denton the orchestra 
has closed its most successful season. 
Mr. Christensen has been devoted to the 
upbuilding of the orchestra which on 
former occasions he conducted with musi- 
cianly skill. ; 

At the election of officers, Frank 
Eichenlaub was re-elected president of 
the orchestra for the season of 1919-20. 
Other officers are H. G. Knight, vice- 
president; Henry L. Bettman, secretary; 
A. O. Sanders, treasurer; M. Christen- 
sen, Ferdinand Konrad and F. E. Neu- 
berger, members of the board of direc- 
tors. 
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LYRIC SOPRANO 








With Miss Gauthier 


Mr. Christensen presented the follow- 
ing resolution, which will be passed on 
at the next meeting of the organization: 
“Whereas, It is one of the fundamental 
principles of the Portland Symphony Or- 
chestra to promote and develop the art 
of music, and recognizing the beneficial 
influence this will have on the cultural 
development of our city, and feeling that 
this is the proper time for our orchestra 
to pursue a progressive course, provided 
that we can secure the necessary finan- 
cial backing, Resolved, That we give a 
series of twelve concerts during the com- 
ing season, six symphony and six pop- 
ular concerts, two each month, commenc- 
ing in November and ending in April; 
that if competent Portland performers 
can be secured, we enlarge the orchestra 
to about sixty men; that a monthly sal- 
ary of, say, $50 be paid to each per- 
former; that if certain indispensable 
instrumentalists cannot be secured in the 
city, the governing board find ways and 
means to import them; and that, in the 
discretion of the board of directors, 
Portland soloists be secured for the pop- 
ular concerts. In order to put this pro- 
gram into effect it will be necessary to 
have at least three regular weekly re- 
hearsals during the concert season.” 

Mr. Christensen will soon leave for 
New York, where he will select music 
for the coming symphony programs. 

An interesting demonstration of the 
Dunning System was given by the young 
pupils of Mrs. Laura Jones Rawlinson 
of the Ellison-White Conservatory of 
Music at the Little Theater on June 10. 
Mrs. Rawlinson showed what could be 
done in a short time with intelligent 
training. The performance included en- 
semble and solo piano playing and musi- 
cal tests. A delightful surprise was 
given to the children and to the audience 
by Mrs. Rawlinson, who presented Mrs. 
Carrie Louise Dunning, originator of the 
system which has brought so much 
pleasure to children all over the world. 

On Wednesday evening, June 11, Lu- 
cien E. Becker, organist, gave his final 
concert of the season at Reed College. 
The concert is considered one of the most 
successful of the season. At the con- 
clusion of the program, Mr. Becker in- 
troduced his sister, Lucie Becker, violin- 
ist, who played the Cortelli-Tartini 
Theme and Variations. Miss Becker’s 
phrasing and technique are remarkable. 


Organists Choose Officers 


At the annual meeting of the Oregon 
Chapter of the American Guild of Or- 
ganists, which was held on the evening 
of June 10, William R. Boone, managing 
director of the Ellison-White Conserva- 
tory of Music, was elected dean. Fred 
A. Brainerd was elected sub-dean. Other 
officers chosen were Martha B. Reynolds, 
secretary; Paul T. Stucke, treasurer; 
Carl Denton and James A. Bamford, 
auditors. Numerically and financially 
the organization is in splendid condition. 
A reserve fund, which was created last 
year, was put into War Savings Stamps, 
and the fund is steadily growing. 

Mrs. Herman A. Politz, soprano solo- 
ist, sang with fine feeling at the spring 
concert given in the Reed College chapel 
by the director of the college chorus, 
Louise Huntley. The chorus sang with 
smoothness and spirit and the concert 
was a decided success. After the con- 
cert the chorus expressed its appreciation 
of Miss Huntley’s excellent teaching dur- 
ing the year. 

Leah Cohen, who has been studying 
vocal music in New York with Paul 
Eisler, has returned to her home in 
Portland, where she will remain until 
the middle of July, when she will re- 
sume her vocal studies in New York. 
Miss Cohen is booked for a concert tour 
of ten weeks with Mana-Zucca, the 
pianist-composer. While in New York, 
in addition to the study of operatic rdéles, 
Miss Cohen studied voice production with 
Byford Ryan. 

F. S. McFarland of the Ellison-White 
Bureau has completed arrangements for 
the accommodation of all students who 
will attend the Godowsky Master classes, 
which will be held in Seattle, Wash., 
from Aug. 4 to Sept. 5. Homes for the 
students in which there are pianos, 
which they can use for practice, have 
been secured and everything has been ar- 
ranged for the comfort of those taking 
the course. N. J. C. 
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FRED PATTON ENDS 
HIS FIRST SEASON 
IN CONCERT FIELD 











Fred Patton, Gifted Bass-Baritone 


Completing his first season in the con- 
cert field Fred Patton has filled a wor- 
thy list of important engagements dur- 
ing it that has justified the reeommenda- 
tions which were made in his behalf. His 
rich bass-baritone of unusual range, his 
excellent tone production and his mu- 
sicianship and reliability have won him 
much praise this season. He has the 
equipment to sing both bass and bari- 
tone roles, singing with equal success the 
‘Messiah, the “Creation” and Mendels- 
sohn’s “Blijah. ” In the Haydn work he 
sings the low D, and in works that de- 
mand the high range he is skilled in pro- 
ducing the required upper tones. 

Mr. Patton’s first season’s record in- 
cludes appearances with the New York 
Symphony Orchestra, Toronto Mendels- 
sohn Choir, Boston People’s Choral 
Union, Columbia University Choral So- 
ciety, the Newark Festival, Keene, N. H., 
Festival and Smith College, singing in 
addition to the works named above César 
Franck’s “Béatitudes,” Saint-Saéns’s 
“Samson and Delilah,” Rossini’s “Stabat 
Mater” and MHandel’s “Judas Mac- 
cabeus.”’ He has also appeared in con- 
cert and recital at Hartford, Conn., for 
the Treble Clef Club; at St. John’s 
N. B.; at the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music, and at Olean, N. Y., before the 
Olean Musical Association. Early this 
season Mr. Patton was engaged as soloist 
at the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, New York, and has recently been 
re-engaged for another year at a sub- 
stantial increase in salary. He will be 
heard in concert and oratorio during the 
coming season under the direction of 
Walter Anderson, who introduced him in 
his initial season this year. 





Recital by Salvi Closes Mansfield 
Musical Club’s Season 


MANSFIELD, O., June 21.—The Mans- 
field Musical Club closed the most suc- 
cessful year in its history with a concert 
given by the noted harpist, Alberto Salvi. 
The playing of this remarkable young 
artist was a delight. It is gratifying to 
note that each season’s programs of 
the Mansfield Musical Club have ex- 
celled those of preceding seasons. In 
addition to the delightful programs given 
by active and student members, the club 
has brought several artists to Mansfield 
each season. Each season the club ex- 
changes programs with other clubs. The 
stimulation afforded by hearing the best 
musicians of other societies has proved 
thoroughly beneficial. One of next sea- 
son’s offerings is the Zoellner Quartet. 


INFRANCE UNTIL JULY \ 
Personal Representative 
MIRIAM WAXMAN ID 
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SHORT PEDAGOGICAL 
MUSIC Pao 


Effa Ellis Perfield 


Of what does this course con- 
sist? Work on the following 
subjects: 


1. Reading 4. Melodie Dictation 


2. Sight Singing 5. Ear Feeling 
3. Improvising 6. Rote Songs 
. Rhythin and Rhythmic Dictation 
3. Keyboard and Written Harmony 
" Keyboard, Sharps, Flats, ete., 
ing to scales 
. Harmonic Dictation 
. Pedagogy 
How to apply to first piano lessons 
Price $25.00 cash—$°:5.00 in payments 
Address: New York City 
109 W 45th St. St. James Hotel 
Telenhone Bryant 3247 
Chicago: 218 South Wabash Ave. 


YVONNE de 


TREVILLE 


Coloratura Soprano 


Address: 

The Rockingham 
216 W. 56th Street 
N. Y. City 


‘BLAND 


MASTER OF CALVARY CHOIR 
—VOICE— 
STUDIO: 20 East 23rd Street 


GALLI - CURCI 


SOPRANO 
HOMER SAMUELS, Accompanist 
MANUEL BERENGUER, lutist 


Personal Address—Congress Hotel, Chicago 
Management—CHARLES L. WAGNER 
D. F. McSweeney, Associate Mer. 
Steinway Piano 511 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


ARTHUR D. 


WOODRUFF 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 810 Carnegie Hall, New York 


DAVID BISPHAM 


Instruction in Vocal Art and Drama, 
Operatic and Concert Répertoire 


Operas, Concerts and Recitals 
44 West 44th Street New York 
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CHARLESTON, S. C., Thomas P. Lesesne, 17 
Logan St. 

CHARLES CITY, IA., Miss Belle Caldwell, 
Public Library. 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN., Howard L. Smith, 
3 Island Ave., North Chattanooga. 

CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y., Howard C. Davis. 

CLEVELAND, O., Mrs. Alice D. Bradley, 2081 
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CHICOPEE, MAsSs.—Albertine Derocher; 
organist of St. Rose’s Church Aldenvil\ 
was married June 9 to Charles FE. San 
son of Holyoke. 
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Conducting of Albert Coates | 
Revivifies “Faust’’ in London 











Britain's Famous Leader Returns to Covent Garden After 
Five Years Absence—Melba as “‘Marguerite’’—Sammarco || 
Makes His Re-appearance as “Rigoletto” —A New Quin- 
tet by Cyril Scott—Ernest Newman Leaves Birmingham 

















London, June 5, 1919. 
IN BERT COATES, our great British 
f\ conductor, is back at Covent Garden, 
after an absence of five years. Last 
Tuesday night I went to hear his inter- 
pretation of Gounod’s “Faust,” an opera 
which, as a rule, makes me both bored 
and restless. Mr. Coates treated it au 
grand sérieux, and made of this tinsel, 
pantomime music something almost 
great. He has wonderful breadth and 
balance, and he interpreted the opera as 
though it were one single big work of 
art, and not a mere stringing together 
of brilliantly colored scenes. Mme. 
Melba was the Marguerite, and from her 
we had all the old brilliance of style, 
purity of tone and dignity of deportment. 
The title réle was undertaken by M. 
Ausseau, whom we have not heard be- 
fore in London. This artist has both 
beauty of voice and great intelligence; 
he can act, he can sing, and he can carry 


conviction. Altogether the evening was 
a great success, and long before the 
first act was over I had forgotten my 
regret that I had to hear this opera for 
the thirty-seventh time. Really, I do be- 
lieve I could write down great chunks 
of it backwards, so familiar has it be- 
come to me during the last twenty years. 

A few nights previously, Mario Sam- 
marco returned to Covent Garden in the 
part of “Rigoletto’s” tragic jester. For 
many years he has been a great favorite 
here, and it was an unmixed pleasure to 
witness once more his admirable style, so 
restrained yet so realistic. 


A Problem in Audiences 


Many amateurs among our London 
audiences appear to resent the experi- 
mentalism of our younger composers, and 
it was very disturbing the other night 
at AXolian Hall to witness about 50 per 
cent of the audience giggling quite 
openly at Cyril Scott’s new Quintet, for 
two violins, viola and two ’cellos. It was 
played at a concert given by the Phil- 
harmonic String Quartet, Warwick 
Evans, the well-known ’cellist, assisting. 
The work, as one might expect from this 
musician, is extremely modern, but it is 
also extremely beautiful and full to the 
brim of sincere and deep feeling. It is 
dificult to explain the bad manners of 
certain concert-goers. Presumably, peo- 
ple who go to a chamber concert have 





some knowledge of and respect for music, 
and the least they can do when faced by 
music they cannot understand is to re- 
main silent. This fault is practically 
confined to the fair sex. However, the 
new work had no lack of applause, and 
the composer was compelled to rise from 
his seat in the auditorium and bow his 
acknowledgments from the platform. 

At this concert, Benno Moisiewitsch 
played the Brahms Variations on a 
Theme by Paganini. To my mind, this 
artist now ranks among the first dozen 
pianists of the world; for sheer execu- 
tive brilliancy, he is surpassed by no one. 
Now that the war is over and he can 
travel freely, he will quickly gain a 
world-wide reputation. He possesses, I 
think, all the qualities that appeal to the 
best American audiences. 

Another fine artist who is playing a 
good deal in London now is Alfred Cor- 
tot, the French pianist. He gave an ex- 
ceptionally interesting program the other 
afternoon in the Wigmore Hall, playing 
all the Preludes of Chopin and the Liszt 
Sonata. There was not a moment’s dull- 
ness in the scheme. He has the strength 
of a giant and the tenderness of a wo- 
man; moreover, his personality is very 
interesting, and he has that magnetic 
quality which only the greatest artists 
possess. He was cheered to the echo by 
an enthusiastic audience, and it is 
pleasant to know that we are to hear him 
again before the season comes to a close. 


Newman Returns to London 


Ernest Newman, by far the greatest 
critic on music that we have in England, 
is about to leave his position on the 
Birmingham Daily Post and come to 
London. He has been in Birmingham 
for eleven years, and though living as 
it were far away from the center of 
things, has exercised a deep influence on 
the musical life of the whole country. 
His books on Wagner and Hugo Wolf 
are, of course, known in America. I do 
not know if he intends to devote himself 
to newspaper work in London; for his 
own sake, I hope he does not, for it is 
sheer waste for a man of his genius to 
spend his best energies on ephemeral 
writing. Newman is a man of fifty years 
of age, very greatly liked and most bit- 
terly hated, a real personality, a man of 
amazing knowledge, ironic wit and al- 
most infallible judgment. 

The venerable Royal Philharmonic So- 
ciety has just ended its 107th season by 
a concert conducted by Geoffrey Toye, 
one of our younger and more brilliant 
interpreters of the orchestra. During 
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the war this most conservative of our 
societies has surprised us all by its liber- 
ality in the choice of works for perform- 
ance; until recently modern work was 
looked at with great suspicion. Mr. Toye 
is one of a band of some ten or twelve 
young men who have shown, during the 
last half-dozen years, real talent for con- 
ducting; the pity is that these musicians 
have so few opportunities of showing the 
public of what sterling stuff they are 
made. GERALD CUMBERLAND. 





POLLAIN WILL LEAD 
DAMROSCH FORCES 
AT CHAUTAUQUA, N., Y. 














Rene Pollain, First Viola of N. Y. Sym- 
phony Society, Who Will Conduct Dur- 
ing the Orchestra’s Stay at Chautauqua, 
m. Ws 


Turn about is fair play; and if the 
Damrosch orchestra is to add fresh 
laurels to its present collection by play- 
ing in France, why should not a French 
member of that organization show what 
he can do in conducting it for awhile in 
America? At least, so thought the man- 
agement probably, when they arranged 
that René Pollain, former conductor of 
the Conservatory and Orchestra at 
Nancy, the Lorraine capital, shall lead 
the New York Symphony Society dur- 
ing the orchestra’s visit this summer to 
Chautauqua, N. Y. 


Many London Appearances for Kath- 
arine Goodson 


Katharine Goodson is having a_ par- 
ticularly busy season in England. Within 
one month her London appearances have 
included performances of the Grieg Con- 
certo with the Queen’s Hall Orchestra, 
the Tchaikovsky Concerto with the Lon- 
don Symphony Orchestra, the Hinton 
Quintet for piano and strings at the 
opening concert of the London String 
Quartet Series, the César Franck Quin- 
tet at the London Chamber Concert So- 
ciety, and with Melba at the Royal Al- 
bert Hall, besides playing the last two 
of her five recitals. In addition to this 
she has appeared in joint recitals with 
Mme, Melba in the provinces. 
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THIRTEEN OPERAS GIVEN 
IN MEXICO CITY SEASON 





“Norma,” “Aida” and “Carmen” Most 
Frequently Heard—Casts of Marked 
Distinction Provided 


MExIco City, MExico, June 7.—An un- 

avoidable absence of several weeks forced 
me to interrupt my correspondence re- 
viewing the spring opera season of the 
del Rivero Troupe. 
Operas performed up to the present 
time are: “Barbiere di _ Siviglia,” 
“Tosea,” “Andrea Chenier,” once each; 
“Samson et Dalila,” “Rigoletto,” “Lucia,” 
“Hamlet,” “Bohéme,” “Pagliacci” and 
“L’amore dei tre re,” twice each; “Car- 
men,” three times; “Aida,” four times, 
and “Norma,” five times. Among the 
artists most in the favor of the public 
are Rosa Raisa, Edith Mason and Ga- 
brielle Besanzoni. Our country-woman, 
Consuelo Escobar, coloratura soprano, 
and Flora Perini, the mezzo-soprano, 
have discharged their duties well. 

Among the male singers Titta Ruffo 
has been especially prominent. He has, 
indeed, a beautiful voice, but his perform- 
ances have been unequal, the climate 
of this city having affected him a good 
deal. Neverthless, in “Rigoletto,” “An- 
drea Chenier” and “Hamlet” he scored 
great success. Rimini, the baritone, has 
done good work. Pallet, the Spanish tenor, 
exhibits artistic discretion in his singing 
and reveals some good top notes. Vir- 
gilio Lazzari, the basso, is also one of the 
favorites; he has been particularly good 
in “L’amore dei tre re” an opera which 
Maestro Placco has directed with par- 
ticular enthusiasm. In this opera Edith 
Mason is an ideal Fiora. 

The chorus has improved a good deal 
since the beginning of the season. 

EDUARDO GARIEL. 








Boise (Idaho) Municipal Band con- 
certs have begun for the summer, under 
the direction of George Fleharty. 
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“UNDER A BLAZING STAR,’’ “Down By 
the Sea,” ‘‘The Victor.” By H. T. Bur- 
leigh. (New York: G. Ricordi & Co.) 


Here are three of Mr. Burleigh’s new 
songs for a solo voice with piano accom- 
paniment. And what splendid songs they 
are! We have often praised his note- 
worthy gift in these columns and called 
attention to his distinction in the field of 
the art-song. Never has he composed a 
group that impresses us as finer than 
these. 

“Under a Blazing Star,” to a poem by 
Mildred Seitz, is one of the best things 
Mr. Burleigh has done. It is a direct 
song, spoken with tremendous sincerity, 
the expression of a composer with some- 
thing vital to say. The design of the 
song is equally successful, the opening 
motif in the bass of the piano part being 
the underlying idea of the entire song. 

Both “Down by the Sea” and “The 
Victor” are set to poems of George 
' O’Connell. In “Down by the Sea” Mr. 
Burleigh has pictured a scene of tragic 
tone, the scene of Synge’s “Riders to the 
Sea,” told in a brief poem. And he has 
done it poignantly, developing his motif 
with a sure touch and great variety of 
expression. Several whole-tone touches 
supply harmonic individuality where the 
poem calls for it. The song is dedicated 
to Mary Jordan. 

“To All Those Who Gave Their Lives 
for the Right” reads the dedication at 
the top of the first page of “The Victor.” 
An after-the-war song, it is in our opin- 
ion the best of them—a solemn tribute 
to the soldier dead, which George O’Con- 
nell has pronounced in good verse and 
which Mr. Burleigh has raised to a con- 
siderable height with his music. There 
are two stanzas, each opening with a 
movement which is truly a marcia 
funebre, and a most impressive one. 
There is the contrasting Andante soste- 
nuto section, lyrical in style and beau- 
tifully melodic. But it is not any detail 
of this song that makes it a notable 
achievement. It is the whole conception 
that confirms our faith in Mr. Burleigh’s 
importance as a representative song-com- 
poser of our day. He has written a song 
that in the hands of an artist of lesser 
capabilities would have been maudlin; 
and at the close he has introduced the 
taps of our army as a postlude, accom- 
panied by a series of perfect and aug- 
mented fifths, powerful and affecting, be- 
cause it is done with so much repression. 

There is a place for this song to-day 
on concert-programs. The war is over, 
to be sure, and there is little use in harp- 
ing on it. But the day will never be 
past when it will be unfitting to pay 
tribute in song and story to the men who 
died fighting for the right. 

All three songs are issued in high and 


keys. 
low keys i ly we 


“THE MYRTLES OF DAMASCUS.” By 
Amy Woodforde-Finden. (New York: 
Boosey & Co.) 


Unless we are mistaken this is Mrs. 
Woodforde-Finden’s last cycle of songs. 
Once more she chose the poems of 
Charles Hanson Towne, that gifted 
American poet. Now that the lady has 
passed from this world we regret to re- 
port that the cycle is neither better nor 
half so good as some of her earlier pro- 
ductions. Not that we have ever been 
what one would call admirers of her easy 
and undistinguished melodic flow; but 
this cycle is appreciably below her own 
standard. The songs are “The Myrtles 
of Damascus,” “After Drought” “At 
Nightfall,” “I Did Not Know” and 
“T’Envoi.” Mr. Towne’s poems have fre- 
quently been set to music. And as we 
think of both Walter Golde’s and Will- 
iam Reddick’s fine settings of his poem, 
“At Nightfall,” the third song in this 
cycle, we can understand how passing a 
vogue Mrs. Woodforde-Finden enjoyed 
and the reason therefor. The cycle is 
published in high and low keys, the five 
songs under one cover. 

* a * 
“YOU'LL FIND A SHAMROCK BLOOMING 

IN EVERY IRISH HEART.” By Frank 

Wright. (New York: G. Schirmer.) 


As Irish songs go, this is a very pretty 
one and one that ought to become popu- 
lar. Mr. Wright has a fluent melodic 
gift and he has written very singable 
music to a text by Darl MacBoyle. There 
is a decided melodic resemblance between 
the opening measures of the refrain and 


the famous solo violin passage in Offen- 
bach’s once popular Overture “Orpheus 
in Hades.” The song is issued for a 
medium voice. There is a dedication to 
Colin O’More. 


* * * 


“THE FROG-PRINCE.”’ 
(Boston-New York-Chicago: 
dett & Co.) 


By William Lester. 
Silver, Bur- 


After a fairy tale by Grimm, Mr. 
Lester has composed a delightful little 
operetta for children’s (unchanged) 
voices to a libretto of equal charm by 
the gifted Frederick H. Martens. Mr. 
Lester is very versatile and he has 
thrown himself into this work with en- 
thusiasm. Both he and Mr. Martens 
have based their work in part on fa- 
miliar “Mother Goose rhymes and their 
traditional melodies,’’ and have used this 
material with rare success. There is a 
graceful overture, pleasing brief choruses 
and solos; in short, everything that goes 
to make an attractive operetta for this 
kind of performance is to be found in 
the Lester-Martens “Frog-Prince.” It 
should have many hearings throughout 


the country. "a" 


By Eastwood Lane. 
(New 


“SUMMER GLOW.” 
“Evening.” By J. Bertram Fox. 
York: J. Fischer & Bro.) 


A lovelier one-page song than Mr. 
Lane’s “Summer Glow” would be dif- 
ficult to imagine. This young New York 
composer, whose published output is 
small, has a rare gift for the poetic, and 
in this song he has excelled himself. It 
is modest, sincere, refined and remark- 
ably eloquent. And the poem, for which 
he is also responsible, is a gem. Would 
that more composers might write brief 
songs of as much charm as Eastwood 
Lane’s “Summer Glow!” It is for a me- 
dium voice. 

- Mr. Fox’s setting of Milton’s lines 
from “Paradise Lost” is familiar in the 
version for women’s chorus, in which 
form it was introduced at one of the 
concerts of the Schumann Club of New 
York last winter. We like it better as a 
solo song as it appears here. Atmos- 
pheric in the first part it rises to a fine 
climax toward the close, backed by a 
piano part that is brilliant in the truest 


sense of the word. It is for a high voice. 
* a * 


BOOK OF SCALES FOR THE ORGAN. By 
Caspar P. Koch. (New York: G. Schirmer.) 


In the admirable series known as 
“Schirmer’s Scholastic Series” this vol- 
ume of scales for the organ has been is- 
sued, the work of Caspar P. Koch, city 
organist of Pittsburgh and instructor in 
organ at the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology in the same city. 

Mr. Koch has won note as a recital 
organist, his programs being approved 
all over the country for their excellence. 
As a teacher also he has a reputation 
and in this work he shows that he under- 
stands the technique of his instrument, 
not only thoroughly from a practical 
but also from the pedagogic viewpoint. 
In his introduction, he tells us that the 
matter of organ scales has been greatly 
overlooked and that, although books of 
this kind exist and are used for violin, 
piano and other instruments, the matter 
has not been treated in detail for the 
organ, particularly as regards gaining 
skill in playing the scales for the pedals 
and manuals together. 

The work is divided into four sections, 
“Major Scales,” “Minor Scales,” “Chro- 
matic Scales” and “Appendix: Broken 
Chords.” And in these divisions Mr. 
Koch covers the subject thoroughly. To 
our mind it is a book that no organist 
can afford to be without, for it is com- 
plete, and of tremendous value in keep- 
ing one’s technique in trim. There is a 
dedication: “To Dr. William C. Carl, 
Director of the Guilmant Organ School, 
New York.” 


* 2K * 


“THE HOLY BOY (A Carol of the Nativ- 
ity).”’. By John Ireland. (London: Win- 
throp Rogers, Ltd.) 


So successful has this piece, “The Holy 
Boy,” been that the publisher has issued 
it in an organ version. It will be re- 
membered that the piece is one of a set 
of Preludes for the piano by Mr. Ireland, 
which were reviewed some months back 
in MusicAL AMERICA. Mr. Ireland has 


himself made the organ transcription 
and has done it with consummate taste 
and skill. It will now find its place on 
organ recital programs in this country 
with certainty. The title page of this 
edition reveals the fact that transcrip- 
tions for violin and piano and for ’cello 
and piano have also been made and are 
to be had. 


* * * 


“FROM THE CANEBRAKE.,”’ 
Gardner, Op. 5, No. 1. 
Schirmer.) 


“For fiddle with piano,’ Mr. Gardner 
designates this on his title-page, but we 
know that he is “Graingerizing” and has 
written his piece for violin with piano. 
Of course! 

And let us say here that it is a very 
admirable composition. There is in it 
distinct Negro feeling, melodically and 
rhythmically, while harmonically Mr. 
Gardner has tinted his piano part, so 
that it is altogether unusual. The first 
section of the piece is marked, Very 
lively, D major, and is composed of a 
two-measure prelude in the piano and a 
sixteen-measure theme. Then comes a 
contrasting section in B flat major, Pas- 
sionately, with a fine theme for the G 
string. This is then repeated with the 
accompaniment altered, the theme being 
given out in cleverly managed double- 
stopping. The first part returns and the 
piece closes with two pizzicato chords. 

Mr. Gardner is recognized as a com- 
poser of parts, by those who know his 
work, as well as an excellent violinist. 
This piece is but a small example of his 
gift. But one can see in it that he is 
a creative musician, that he has some- 
thing to say and that he can say it for 
the violin in splendid manner. The piece 
is of medium difficulty; pupils will not 
be able to make much of it. It were 
wiser to leave it fo concert players. 


By Samuel 
(New York: G. 


“BEATA SOLITUDO,” “Under the Green- 
wood Tree.’’ By Norman Peterkin. (Bos- 
ton: Boston Music Co.) 


_This young British composer, whose 
piano pieces have already been discussed 
in this journal, is a song composer, too. 
Here we have his setting of two famous 
poems, Ernest Dowson’s “Beata Soli- 
tudo” and the Bard’s “Under the Green- 
wood Tree.” He has had to do good 
work to make these settings interesting 
at all, for both of these poems have been 
used for songs before. Cyril Scott, 
whose music Mr. Peterkin admires in- 
tensely (as may be noted in his work), 
has composed the Dowson poem under 
the title “The Valley of Silence”—one of 
his greatest songs—and as for the set- 
tings of Shakespeare’s “Under the Green- 
wood Tree” they are almost as numerous 
as those of “Du bist wie eine Blume,” 
etc. 

In his “Beata Solitudo,” Mr. Peterkin 
has treated his poem in an entirely dif- 
ferent way from that in which Cyril 
Scott proceeded in his “Valley of Si- 
lence.” With the exception of a certain 
similarity in their richness of harmonic 
texture the songs have nothing in com- 
mon. Mr. Peterkin has interpreted the 
poem glowingly, with passion, with medi- 
tative color, with gripping calm at mo- 
ments—this the sign of a personality in 
musical art. It is a big song—one that 
will not grace the programs of student- 
recitals, but that, in the hands of some 
of our big singers, will have a worthy 
exposition. The song is for a medium 
voice and is published only in this key. 

There is the jolly old English note in 
“Under the Greenwood Tree,” a bright 
and merry setting in D major, 2/4 time, 
Con spirito e vigore. There is melodic 
frankness here, yet underneath it all a 
harmonic subtlety that Mr. Peterkin’s 
modernism insists upon in practically 
everything that he writes. He-has his 
own way of saying things and commands 
attention through it. This song is also 
for a medium voice and ought to be heard 
during the coming season. What a song 
for a fine baritone! A. W. K. 


* * 


“THE LIGHT OF LOVE.” 
Eville. ‘‘A Sunset Song.’’ By Gustave 
Ferrari. ‘‘The Young Rose.’’ By Stewart 
Macpherson. (New York: Boosey & Co.) 


“The Light of Love”—heavenly love, 
of course, since Mr. Eville’s song is in- 
tended for church use—does justice to a 
good text by the Rev. Horatius Bonar. 
It is a nicely imagined and developed 
sacred song of approved English make, 
singing well, listening well, and with the 
broad and comfortable ff climax which 
is almost de rigeur in its type. It is 
published for high, medium and low 
voice. To words by William F. Kirk, 
Gustave Ferrari has written “A Sunset 
Song,” issued in two keys, that has much 
of tranquil grace and charm to commend 
it. There is variety both of modulation 
and figure in the accompaniment, and the 


By Vernon 


=r 
melody itself voices a natural app 
the singer. “The Young Rose” has 
set to Thomas Moore’s well-known 
by Stewart Macpherson, and this 
poser with an _ indubitable ¢& 
patronymic has done as well as an 
of Erin by the Irish poet’s lines. 
Mr. Macpherson has done has bey ;, 
write an Irish folk-song instinct jj}, 
genuine feeling. and with a harnioy;, 
concept and understanding that giv. ¢}, 
melody distinction as well as tunefu an. 
peal. “The Young Rose” deserves th, 
favor of John McCormack, who sinvs ;; 
and, since it is available in two ‘ey: 
should become largely known. -_ 
* * 
“KATHLEEN,” “Gaod-Bye,” “Song 4 
Freedom.” By Brabazon Lowther. Bos. 
ton: C. W. Thompson & Co.) 


Of these three songs by Brab:zoy 
Lowther, for medium voice, the one 
whose text is the most simple and di rec; 
in idea, “Kathleen,” we find most enjoy. 
able. The unpretentious amatory | ines 
have been set with a quality of ,ea| 
charm in an approach to the eighteenth 
century English ballad style, with de. 
cidedly singable and attractive resiilts. 
In the same composer’s “Good-Bye,’ to 
a poem by Grace Denio Litchfield, there 
seems to be a curious absence of correla- 
tion between words and music: the 
former in each of its stanzas offers vivid 
opportunities for dramatic and emotional 
contrast in tone; but the composer’s in- 
dication “to be sung smoothly and quictly 
throughout,” as well as his whole four- 
Square scheme, rhythmic and harmonic, 
ignores them. The song suggests some 
of those hymns in which the words at 
times are intensely dramatic but fail of 
all effect, because they must jog along 
through all the verses to the same set 
tune. The “Song of Freedom” is in 
march time, somewhat obvious and, to 
our thinking. emphasizes the rule that, 
unless especially gifted, a composer 


should not be his own poet. 
* * * 


“EROS,” “Maypole Dance,’ ‘‘Homage to 
Mozart.” By Adolph M. Foerster. (Phila. 
delphia: Theodore Presser Co.) 


These three piano pieces are all play- 
able and attractive in a pianistic sense, 
yet Mr. Foerster’s “Eros” is not the 
Cupid of Psyche’s young dream. Its 
pleasing melody is rather commonplace; 
and if a rather obvious song without 
words must have a mythological title the 
underlying flavor of commercialism 
might be implied more definitely with 
some such name as “Venus Pandemos.” 
The “Maypole Dance,” a clever little 
teaching piece in six-eighth time. on the 
other hand, is fresh, dainty and unaf- 
fected. And the composer’s “Homage to 
Mozart”— it is homage to Mr. Presser as 
well, since it is dedicated to the veteran 
publisher—is a very happy bit of pure 
melodic writing, in the rococo style of 
the Viennese master, though it does not 
compare with the lovely Adagio entitled 
“Mozart” in which the Bohemian Franz 
Bendel has so delightfully voiced the 
characteristics of the same master’s 
music. 

ok * * 


“IN FAIRYLAND.’ By R. Spaulding Stough- 
ton. (Boston: Oliver Ditson Co.) 


Mr. Stoughton, in his imaginative 
suite for organ “In Fairyland,” has writ- 
ten a set of three graceful and interest- 
ing numbers brought together under one 
cover in the closer association implied 
by titles rather than themes, as is the 
case in modern suites. Dedicated to Wi!! 
C. Macfarlane, it comprises “The En- 
chanted Forest,” a charming bit of 
“forest weaving,” in a woodland more 
ethereal than the sturdy Teutonic wild- 
wood of Wagner; an Idyl in the shape 
of an appealing melody which suggests 
a solo on Oberon’s horn, and a very tak- 
ing “March of the Gnomes’”—no, not the 
Norwegian kind at all—all well worth 
any organist’s while. There are no great 
demands made on the pedal technic of 
the player, and a very effective registra- 


tion has been indicated. 
ok * * 


“MR. ALPHABET’S HOLIDAY.” By Ceci! 
Forsyth. (New York: J. Fischer & Bro.) 


One is not apt to associate Cecil Fo! 
syth, composer of operas, big orchestra 
works, concertos for viola, etc., author 0! 
a notably fine work on orchestratio! 
with a humorous song for unison voices 
Yet in “Mr. Alphabet’s Holiday” the dis 
tinguished English composer suffers th 
little ones to come unto him. What h 
has given them, supplying both word 
and music, is a decidedly clever an 
melodious little setting—it is “A Child’ 
Dream”—of Mr. Alphabet taking 
young guest on a rapid-fire trip aroun: 
the world, at a presto tempo, in whic! 
every letter is introduced with genuin: 
humorous effect. F. H. M. 












noon rehearsal, the members, 


: ance of Gluck’s “Alceste.” 
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Conspiracy Against Directorship 
of the Composer- 
Conductor Bitter 
Controversy — Amicable Ad- 


Famous 
Arouses 


justment Finally Reached— 
—-American Tenor in Pre- 
miere of d’Albert’s “Dead 
Eyes’-—Operatic and Concert 
Festivals in the Austrian Cap- 
ital 

Vienna, May 22, 1919. 


HE Operntheater has passed through 

a crisis. In April a movement was 
started in its orchestra, later was joined 
by the ballet and the technical employees, 
and finally by the majority of the sing- 
ers, a sort of conspiracy against the 
directorship of Richard Strauss, who, in 
conjunction with Franz Schalk, was to 
assume the artistic leadership for six 
months of the year. The orchestra’s chief 
objection consisted in the circumstance 
that Strauss planned to give concerts in 
the opera house and in concert halls with 
this famous body of musicians, which 


constitutes the Philharmonic Orchestra, 
and as which it desired no other than its 
chosen leader, Felix Weingartner. Pre- 
vious to the last of the season’s Phil- 
harmonic concerts, at the Saturday after- 
through 
their president, expressed their thanks 
to their popular conductor to whom, they 
were well aware, they owed their present 
high artistic standing. This was meant 
as a public manifestation of their atti- 
tude in the Strauss affair. 

The arguments brought by the Opern- 
theater to bear against the engagement 
of Strauss were that he was too expen- 
sive, that he had failed as opera director 
in Berlin, that he planned to give con- 
certs with the orchestra—which feared 
that this might impair the opera’s own 
business—and that he intended discharg- 
ing certain members of the company 
(had, indeed, it was rumored, already 
set up a sort of “black list”) and that 
at the last performance of “Electra” at 
the Operntheater under his lead serious 
differences had arisen. Finally it was 
advanced that the members of the opera 
company desired only one director and 
feared that the double management of 
Strauss-Schalk would lead in artistic and 
administrative regard to all sorts of com- 
plications. 

It must be interpolated here that 
Schalk took no share in the movement 
and was, as a matter of fact, opposed 
to it. The affair gave rise to a great 
deal of agitated controversy, the general 
public and the press rising in arms 
against the stand taken in the opera 
house, and the fear being expressed that 
Strauss, though bound by contract, would 
now refuse to come to Vienna, and that 
at a time when the sorely tried city’s 


reputation as a great center of musical . 


art was needed more than ever to at- 
tract visitors. 

Fortunately the matter took a favor- 
able turn and Richard Strauss arrived 
here at the appointed time, May 15, and, 
in the course of a week’s stay, in conjunc- 
tion with Schalk, arranged the program 
of operatic performances for the coming 
Winter. He will return in August to 
conduct the rehearsals for his opera, 
“The Woman Without a Shadow,” the 
premiére of which is to take place on 
Oct. 1, as he does not wish to begin his 
work at the Operntheater—this is to be 
per contract on Dec. 15—with a cormnposi- 
tion of his own. He has stated that he 
has no intention of giving orchestral 
concerts outside the Opera House, and 
Projects only an occasional song recital. 

The future of the Operntheater, for- 
merly subventioned by the court, was for 
4 time uncertain; but the German-Aus- 
trian government has now decided to as- 
sume the costs arising from its manage- 
nent. A series of special festival per- 
ormances, in celebration of the fiftieth 
‘nniversary of the inauguration of the 
handsome structure which has been the 
home of Vienna opera for half a cen- 
tury, began on the 15th with a perform- 
The operas 
‘0 be given could not be arranged chron- 
°% cally owing to difficulties of cast and 
‘echnical obstacles, classic and modern 
Works alternating, with an occasional 





Scene from the Prelude to “Dead Eyes’’ at the Volksoper in Vienna. 
Jones, the Blind Heroine, at the Extreme Left. 


Premiere This Season 


ballet evening interspersed to afford the 
singers needful rest. As conductors, 
Kienzl, Korngold, Pfitzner, Richard 
Strauss and Weingartner officiate in com- 
positions of their own. Of older compos- 
ers Beethoven and Mozart are on the pro- 
gram, while Mahler’s Eighth Symphony 
will form the conclusion of the series at 
about Whitsuntide. 

A departure in the history of the 
Vienna Opera House, in keeping with 
present social conditions, was the recent 
production there of “Fidelio” for work- 
ingmen exclusively. The distribution of 
the admission tickets was in the hands of 
the various labor organizations, which 
defrayed the costs. Negotiations are un- 
der way for a regular order of such per- 
formances. 


American Tenor in D’Albert’s Opera 


During the past winter the Volksoper 
afforded its patrons musical treats in a 
long succession of older and newer works. 
D’Albert’s opera, “Dead Eyes,” was pro- 
duced for a first time, the part of Galba 
being sung by the young American tenor 
Harry Schurmann, who, though bound by 
contract to a third winter in Prague, 
succeeded in following an urgent call to 
the Volksoper in Vienna last September. 
Mr. Schurmann, who is an unusually ver- 
satile singer, was kept very busy during 
the entire season, added to his repertoire 
the part of Siegfried in the “Ring of the 
Nibelungen,” and will sing Tristan on 
the final evening of a special Wagner 
Cycle to begin at the close of this month. 

I called on Mr. Schurmann recently at 
his cozy studio flat for a little chat in 
English. His pretty little actress wife 
opened the door in response to my ring, 
and in some embarrassment showed me 
the singer in an adjoining room perched 
on the top of a high ladder—which he 
need not climb for his high C—busy 
with tacking thick brown paper over a 
large window in the ceiling. I readily 
understood that skylights, joy that they 
may be to a painter, must to a singer, 
kept to late hours in the glare of foot- 
lights, be decidedly disturbing in these 
early morning hours of springtime. But 
Mr. Schurmann, after a week’s vain 
search for a domicile, so hard to find in 
the present crowded condition of the 
city, was delighted to secure even what 
was not wholly desirable, and after ex- 
hibiting a number of interesting photo- 
graphs and artist trophies, pointed with 
decidedly more pride to a small patent 
gas range in the tiny kitchen and to a 
fireless cooker, indispensable ob‘ects in 
the prevailing absence of coal. They al- 
lowed of the pleasing conjecture that 
there was something to cook. 

At the third Gesellschaft’s concert, 
Bach’s Passion Music to the Evangelist 
St. John was produced in splendid form 
under the spirited lead of Franz Schalk. 
The singer of Christ, Rudolf Moest of 
the Operntheater, gave a noble render- 
ing of the part. He did not live to hear 
the praises accorded him; a tragic fate 
ordained that they be spoken at his newly 
made grave. Death, which has made 





such sad havoc among the basses and 

baritones of the Operntheater, overtook 

him suddenly while on the way home. 
During Easter week the Matthew Pas- 





Mme. Bartsch- 
The Opera Had Its Vienna 


sion was, as annually the case, on the 
program of the Gesellschaft. Early in 
March Franz Schrecker and his Phil- 
harmonic Choir, assisted by the orchestra 
of the Concertverein, gave an excellent 
production of Berlioz’s Requiem. It was 
evident that the large, representative 
audience fully enjoyed the rare treat. 
The music of the famous French com- 
poser no longer contains anything star- 
tling, now that it has paled in the light 
of the ultra-moderns, and it is hard to 
believe that in his time it called forth 
violently contending opinions. 


Festival Concerts 


Without any special occasion a series 
of festival Beethoven, Brahms and Bruck- 
ner concerts was planned for the present 
month, and some of these have already 
taken place, to sold-out houses, it is need- 
less to add. That the Concertverein 
should have chosen Bruckner is not to be 
wondered at, since the leader of its or- 
chestra, Ferdinand Léwe, is this com- 
poser’s ardent disciple. The compositions 
selected were the Eighth and the Ninth 
Symphony, the F Minor Mass, the 
choruses for male voices and the String 
Quartet, thus affording a pleasing va- 
riety. Lowe conducts a Bruckner sym- 
phony without turning the leaves of the 
score before him, has for years known 
him by heart, and interprets him with 
loving enthusiasm to every one’s under- 
standing. Léwe has recently been elected 
director of the Vienna Conservatory of 
Music. 

At Moriz Rosenthal’s second piano re- 
cital an etude by Stransky, a novelty, 
displayed the pianist’s marvelous com- 
mand of technique. The closing number 
of the regular program—encores were, of 
course, stormily demanded—was a _ hu- 
moresque by Rosenthal himself, grace- 
ful arabesques woven around familiar 
waltz themes by Johann Strauss. 

Dr. Victor Ebenstein is a most meri- 
torious young pianist, and at his concert 
on April 15, in the Middle Concerthaus 
Saal, furnished ample proof thereof in 
a long program including his own Varia- 
tions and Fugue on an Original Theme, 
which displayed genuine talent, and was 
most favorably received. Dr. Ebenstein 
is of the Leschetizky school, and was a 
pupil of the master’s chief assistant, 
Frau Malvine Brée. 


Girl Pianist’s Success 


Very near the close of the season, and 
at a Sunday noon concert supplementary 
to the regular order of Philharmonic con- 
certs, a new pianist from Budavest was 
introduced in Vienna, Lily von Kovach, 
a youthful pupil of Ernst Dohnanyi. 
This marked an exceptional occurrence 
in the history of the Philharmonic con- 
certs, from which soloists have been ban- 
ished in a sort of religious fear that the 
solemnity of the musical productions 
would be desecrated by the seductive glit- 
ter of virtuosity; and it came to pass 
that what had been vainly desired by 
so many brilliant lights fell into the 
hands of a child prodigy, a marvel in 
her way, with a roundness of tone and 
a survrising maturity of conception, com- 
bined with exactitude of rhythm and 
technique of a high order. In the C 


Minor Concerto by Beethoven her amaz- 
ingly powerful touch vied successfully 
with the brilliance of the orchestra, 
though in Liszt’s Hungarian Symphony 
it lacked somewhat in rhythmic fire. But 
the youthful artist scored a decided suc- 
cess. The splendid orchestra excelled, 
as usual. It attained its greatest height 
in the Overture to “Tannhiduser,” and 
had to rise in response to the applause. 
Its popular leader, Weingartner, scored 
a special triumph. 

A song recital by Eric Schmedes of the 
Operntheater was invested with special 
interest from the circumstance that the 
youthful debutante who appeared with 
him was his daughter, Dagmar. The 
girlish singer, in height nearlv approach- 
ing the majestic stature of her father, 
possesses an alto voice of pleasing qual- 
ity, but still a trifle in the rough. How- 
ever, this but added to the naturalness 
and charm with which she rendered some 
melancholy strains by Brahms, whose 
“Solitary Tear” ran down such a rosy 
cheek, and Tchaikovsky’s “Plaint for 
Vanished Happiness,” which proceeded 
from such girlish lips. Father and 
daughter united voices in a duet from 
“Samson et Delila.” 


Opera Stars in Recital 


Two other opera favorites, Selma Kurz 
and Leo Slezak, joined their brilliant 
forces at a recent concert, to the delight 
of their hearers, in the long-missed sweet- 
ness of the first duet in “‘Bohéme,” after 
each artist had given solo numbers by 
Bizet, Meyerbeer, and others. Two weeks 
later, again in the large hall of the Con- 
certhaus, Slezak sang with another part- 
ner, a young beginner, Grete Neumann, 
who, after overcoming her first embar- 
rassment, revealed a finely cultivated 
voice of pronounced dramatic quality, 
and withal of unusual softness and pli- 
ability. On the same occasion another 
child prodigy, little Erna Rubenstein, 
created a downright sensation with her 
playing of the Violin Concerto by Glazou- 
now, investing the difficult work with 
such absolute certainty, wonderful tone 
and warmth of expression, as to reveal 
the marvel of little Erika Morini re- 
peated. In a later concert of her own 
this impression was but strengthened. 

What is it that lives in the souls of 


these children whom nature has thus 
favored? Rudolf Serkin is still another 
of them. The small man’s talent has 


long been beyond doubt, though evidenced 
in his case more in regard to technique 
than expression, in polished runs and 
easy command of the most difficult chord 
passages, as shown at his recent concert 
in the C Major Concerto by Mozart, the 
two cadenzas in which were of his own 
composition, and betrayed a very consid- 
erable knowledge of polyphonic piano 
setting, besides a keen sense for effect. 
The other sensation of the evening was 
the conductor of the orchestra, Georg 
Szell, who, himself once a child prodigy 
at ten years of age, conducted orches- 
tral works of his own composition. 

Continuing my account of specially in- 
teresting song recitals, I have to allude 
to that of Alfred Julius Boruttau, once 
of the past Hofoper, who for five win- 
ters was prevented from pursuing his 
artistic career by military duty. In a 
varied program, beginning with six re- 
ligious songs by Beethoven, continuing 
with Hugo Wolf, and quaint ditties by 
older composers, 1650 to 1818, and con- 
cluding with a series of Norse and Dan- 
ish folk songs, some of these translated 
and rearranged by himself, the singer 
showed his finished art, both in dramatic 
and humorous delivery, and the flexibil- 
ity of his voice, a pleasing tenor with 
baritone coloring. Herr Boruttau_ is 
president of the Oratorio Society, is 
a singing teacher of high rank, a spe- 
cialist in the formation of voices, and 
the inventor of a system of his own 
which he has promised to explain for the 
benefit of MusIcAL AMERICA. The accom- 
panist of the evening was Professor Hans 
Wagner, who is doing active and excel- 
lent work in the Oratorio Society. 

From Prague there comes the news 
that at a recent session of the National 
Assembly a motion was made for the 
introduction of public singing examina- 
tions, competitions to take place each 
spring at some theater, the productions 
to be accompanied by orchestra, in order 
that in this manner suitable performers 
might be obtained for opera and operetta. 
The examiners are to be appointed by 
the Ministry of Education and salaried 
from public funds, the competition to be 
open to such singers as had applied in 
time and paid the requisite fee. This 
would appear to be an excellent method 
for efficient singers, otherwise often pre- 
vented by unfavorable circumstances 
from getting a proper hearing. 

In the “Theater an der Wein,” famous 
fcr the. first performance there of Mo- 
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zart’s “Magic Flute,” there was recently 
produced for the fourth time, and_for 
the benefit of the Vienna General Hos- 
pital, that classic operetta by Johann 
Strauss, “The Bat,’ with a remarkable 
cast. Frau Jeritza and Bella Alten of 
the Hofoperntheater were respectively 
Rosalind and Adele, both in best form. 
As Prince Orlofsku, Lucille Marcel en- 
chanted the audience and broke the 
hearts of the chorus girls; Leo Slezak, 
who was Alfred, the singing teacher, 
took delight in keeping the audience in 
roars of laughter. Felix Weingartner 
conducted the splendid orchestra with 
wonted spirit and obvious amusement, 
and two popular local soubrettes, Betty 
Fischer and Louise Kartoush, danced the 
“Blue Danube” waltz with such grace 
and abandon that it had to be repeated. 


Schubert’s Niece in Want 


“Oh, it is pitiful, in a whole cityful,” 
and a. city of music to boot, that the only 
surviving niece of Franz Schubert, the 
now seventy-four-year-old daughter of 
his brother Ferdinand, in whose arms 
the great composer breathed his last, 
should be living in want. A visit to the 
old lady, at her humble home in the out- 
skirts of Vienna, revealed some inter- 
esting facts. She related that her 
mother, a simple woman of the people, 
who thought only good of every one, 
a widow, left in destitute circumstances 
with a houseful of children, had, upon 
the persuasion of a relative, sold the 
invaluable manuscript compositions 
willed to his brother by Franz Schubert 


for the sum of only 400 florins, binding 
herself, moreover, never to make any 
further claim therefor. This precluded 
all later benefit from them, and, the old 
lady added with a melancholy smile, as 
they had otherwise proved faithful to the 
old family tradition of never “striking 
luck,” she had throughout all her long 
life undergone only hardships, and was 
now enfeebled by age and ill health. It 
is pleasant to record that an action im- 
mediately set afoot has resulted in se- 
curing an adequate annuity for the aged 
niece of one whose music has not only 
charmed but enriched countless numbers. 
Witness but the successful nightly per- 
formances for the last three years of 
the two operettas, “Drei Miéaderlhaus” 
and “Hannerl,” in which the hero is 
Franz Schubert, the plot made up of his 
unfortunate loves, and the music en- 
tirely built up on compositions by him. 


The Passing of Boésendorfer 


A well-known figure has vanished for- 
ever from where he was wont to be 
seen in his daily noon constitutional, 
regularly taken to the last, despite his 
eighty-four years—Ludwig Bésendorfer, 
so closely connected with the musical 
life of Vienna, the “piano maker,” by 
which simple name he was proud to call 
himself. Modest in death as in life, he 
had willed that news thereof should not 
be published until after his burial, and 
had ordered that his coffin be borne to 
the grave on the shoulders of his faithful 
piano carriers. The hale old man, whose 
full white beard surrounded a _ rosy- 
cheeked countenance, first began to droop 
when the famous concert hall, created by 


him and known by his name, fell a prey 
to the pickaxe of the destroyer, who 
planned to erect a modern dwelling 
house on the site of the old riding school 
in the court of the Liechtenstein palace. 
It was there that Bésendorfer, then still 
a young man, had noted what wonder- 
fully clear sound was returned from the 
walls upon the clatter of the horses’ 
hoofs. There were many red-tape diffi- 
culties to overcome, but finally, on Nov. 
19, 1872, the hall which was to be the 
scene of so many artistic triumphs was 
inaugurated with a concert by Hans von 
Bulow, whose name, together with those 
of other great ones in music—Liszt, Ru- 
binstein, Brahms and Reinecke—graced 
the upper end of the hall above the plat- 
form. Mottl, Nikisch, Scaria, d’Albert, 
Busoni, Wieniawski, Rosenthal, Sarasate, 
Casals, Materna, Teresa Carreno, Ger- 
maine Schnitzer, and a host of others, 
were listened to with delight in the sim- 
ple hall, which had a dignity and charm 
all its own, and the loss of which caused 
general regret. Boésendorfer was a mem- 
ber of the “Gesellschaft der Musik- 
freunde,” and one of its chief directors 
for more than forty years, and has willed 
to it his entire fortune (with the excep- 
tion of some legacies to old employees 
and servants), including his books, med- 
als, letters from and portraits of the most 
famous musicians, and his collection of 
musical instruments. He encouraged all 
striving talent, and annually gave as a 
prize to the best pupil in the piano class 
of thé Conservatory of Music one of his 
splendid grands. 
ADDIE FUNK. 
Plésslgasse 6, Vienna IV. 





Italy’s National Orchestra 
to Make Tour of America 


Organization of Historic St. Cecilia Society Dates Back 400 Years 
—Its Visit to This Country Under Auspices of Italian Govern- 
ment— ‘Gaité’’ Opéra Comique Company Among Numerous 
French Artists to Appear in America the Coming Season 


OR the first time in nearly 400 years 
the historic Saint Cecilia Society of 
Rome will depart from its tradition when 
the “Augusteo”’—popularly called the 
“Saint Cecilia Orchestra”—leaves Rome 
in October on its momentous mission to 
America. This organization reckons its 
existence on an unbroken line from a 
foundation in 1566. In that year “The 
Congregation of the Musicians of Rome 
under the Invocation of Saint Cecilia” 
was established by Pope Pius V, its 
charter being confirmed in 1584 by Greg- 
ory XIII. It is the orchestra supported 
by this venerable institution that is com- 
ing to this country for a trans-continen- 
tal tour next fall. 
Compared with the Academy of Saint 
Cecilia, as it is known to-day, the Paris 


Conservatoire, the orchestra of which 
visited America last winter, 1s a mere 
child, having been founded in 1795, more 
than two centuries later, almost con- 
temporarily with the oldest American 
musical organization still in existence, 
the Stoughton (Mass.) Musical Society. 

The Academy of Saint Cecilia has num- 
bered all the great Italian musicians of 
the past among its members as well as 
a host of foreign celebrities, including 
Wagner, Liszt, Gounod and many others. 
The great composer and violinist, Corelli, 
was the head of the instrumental sec- 
tion in 1700. The Academy has always 
been housed in some famous Roman 
building. Its first quarters were in a 
college of the Barnabites—now the Chigi 
Palace—in the Piazza Colonna, the heart 
of medieval Rome; thence it moved to 
the Convent of Saint Mary Magdelene, 
leaving that for another Barnabite col- 
lege, Saint Carl of Catinari, where it 
remained for nearly two centuries, finally 
removing in 1876 to its present home in 
an old Ursuline convent. 


Under Government Auspices 


In 1869 two distinguished Italian musi- 
cians, Giovanni Sgambati and Ettore 
Penelli, opened free classes in music in 
the quarters of the Academy and after 
1870 these classes developed into the 
Royal Lyceum of Saint Cecilia, the most 
famous school of music in Italy, sup- 
ported by the Academy with the aid of 


a government subsidy. It is the pro- 
fessors of this Lyceum who form the 
body of solo players of the Saint Cecilia 
Orchestra that is coming to America. 
The King of Italy is the honorary presi- 
dent of the Academy; the Count of San 
Martino, Italy’s foremost patron of mu- 
sic, its active president, and the coming 
of the orchestra to this country, under 
the auspices of the Italian Government, 
is an official expression of enduring 
friendship between the nations. 

A committee to welcome and sponsor 
the visit of the Saint Cecilia Orchestra 
will shortly be announced by Otto H. 
Kahn, its chairman. The tour of the 
sixty most important cities is in charge 
of Richard G. Herndon, manager, and 
Frank Taylor Kintzing, associate, who 
directed the American concerts of the 
Paris Conservatoire Orchestra and the 
Royal Italian Grenadiers’ Band for their 
respective governments last season. 


French Artists to Visit Us 


The French American Association for 
Musical Art, which, under the auspices 
of the French High Commission and a 
committee of well-known American citi- 
zens, has brought many of the best- 
known French artists and organizations 
to this country, including the orchestra 
of the Paris Conservatoire under the 
baton of André Messager, is preparing 
for a still more active season next year, 
according to Mr. Herndon, the general 
manager, who, with Frank Taylor Kintz- 
ing, his associate, is now mapping out 
the routes of more than a score of French 
artists. Mr. Herndon has just returned 
from Paris, where he journeyed to com- 
plete these plans. The most important 
will be the engagement of the entire 
company from La Gaieté, with more than 
sixty members and an orchestra of 
thirty. This is a government theater, 
presenting opéra comique. 

“The tour of this company is made 
possible through the efforts of this asso- 
ciation and Henri Casadesus, the founder 
of the Society of Ancient Instruments, 
which has been frequently heard in 
American concert halls and which will 
have a tour of three months during the 
season, M. Casadesus having been 


granted leave of absence for this period 
from his new duties as the director of 
La Gaieté, a post to which he has just 
been nominated,” Mr. Herndon said in 
the new offices of the French American 


Association for Musical Art in the Cen- 
tury Theater, New York. “M. Casade- 
sus and: his musical organization will 
begin their tour early this season, and 
during this time the plans for the visit 
of the opera company from La Gaieté 
will be completed. The arrangements 
contemplate a season of eight weeks in 
New York at one of the best-known play- 
houses, to be followed by an engage- 
ment in New Orleans at the French 
Theater for four weeks. Thereafter the 
company will play limited engagements 
in the important cities of the United 
States and Canada.” 


Magdaleine Brard’s Tour 


Among the artists who will make 
tours under official auspices next season 
are several who have already won sig- 
nal distinction in their previous Ameri- 
can appearances, notably Magdaleine 
Brard, the young pianist, a Paris Con- 
servatoire first-prize winner in piano un- 
der Alfred Cortot. Mlle. Brard will 
have at least fifty concert appearances. 
Raoul Laparra, the composer and pianist, 
will appear with the Eastern orchestras 
as soloist, and Mme. Raymonde Dela- 
nois, mezzo-soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, will also appear as 
soloist at the conclusion of her opera 
engagement. Thereafter Mme. Delanois 
will appear jointly with M. Laparra in 
recitals, presenting the latter’s composi- 
tion, “A Musical Journey Through 
Spain,” which was one of the concluding 
offerings in Boston this season. 

“Two new musical artists whom the 
French are sending over this year are 
Micheline Kahn, harpist, and Yvonne 
Astruc, violinist, who are to appear in 
joint recitals,” Mr. Herndon continued, 
“and then we expect visits from Camille 
Chevillard, composer and conductor of 
the Lamoureux Orchestra; Gabriel 
Pierné, composer conductor of the cele- 
brated Colonne Orchestra, and Alphonse 
Catherine, who appeared here last sea- 
son as guest conductor with several of 
our noted symphony orchestras. He has 
been forming musical units for the sol- 
diers under direction of the French Gov- 
ernment. Although these and other ar- 
tists are coming here from France, and 
there is a strong desire on the part of 
most of the French artists to visit the 
United States, they are arranging for 
one of the most active seasons in the 
world of music in France itself. Many 
of the plans have been delayed because 
so many of the younger artists are still 
in the army, and it will be several weeks 
before they are demobilized.” 

Mr. Herndon also completed arrange- 
ments for the opening of the Théatre 
Parisien in New York next season. This 
intimate theater, with a répertoire em- 
bracing short plays and operettas, will 
play for twenty weeks at what is now 
known as the Belmont Theater, but 
which hereafter is to be the Théatre 
Parisien. 


Louisville Choral Club Gives § omer 
Concert 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., June 21.—That 
music now and then is relished « 
hot weather was proved by the 
audience that atended the summe ,,,. 
cert of the Jubilate Choral Assoc jj, 
Friday evening, in the chapel o/ +; 
Girls’ High School. The soloists \,, 
Flora Marguerite Bertelle, Elsa I)... 
Beatrice Thompson, Marie Seifriec \;)’ 
liam Horn, Herman Boehl, Fred N 4, 
and Chester Miller. Miss Bertelle sa), 
an aria from “The Queen of Sheba 
was so pleasing that she was compe 
respond to an encore. Miss Se’); 
contralto, sang Dudley Buck’s “S\ )¢;" 
and “Wake Up” by Phillips. Miss }) e¢k, 
made a good impression in the so. rz», 
solo from Gaul’s “Joan of Are,” anc w+}, 
Mr. Horn and Mr. Neutzel sang th 
from the same work. The chorus 
with added quality and unity and 
a good impression. The chorus is unde 
the direction of E. J. Scheerer, an 
cellent piano accompaniments 


played by Heyde Conrad. H. P 





Knight Macgregor Plans Programs {o; 
Next Season 


Knight Macgregor, the Scotch jjapi. 
tone, who has just returned from a sy. 
cessful concert tour through Canada and 
who begins a summer tour at Wheeling. 
W. Va., on June 25, has planned an ex. 
ceptionally interesting program for the 
coming season. He will open the pro. 
gram with two arias and then four 
groups of songs, the first containing such 
favorites as Dunn’s “The Bitterness of 
Love” and Geoffrey O’Hara’s “Give a 
Man a Horse He Can Ride”; the second 
a group of well-loved folk-songs, includ- 
ing, as might be expected, a number of 
Scotch songs, and the third, a group of 
American songs, opening with Penn’: 
“Smilin’ Through,” followed by Vanider- 
pool’s “Values,” and then three rather 
novel songs, John Barnes Wells’s “A 
Little Rock,” David Dick Slater’s “The 
Tragic Tale” and Fay Foster’s “My 
Menagerie”; his fourth will be a group 
of “old favorites” in English. His ac- 
companist in all his recitals will be Edna 
A. Wallace. 





Misses Patterson Give Reception for 
Guests from London 


The Misses Patterson gave an enjoy- 
able ““At Home” in honor of Mrs. Victor 
Barff and Miss Barff, of London Eng. 
in their studios on June 21. Annah Hess, 
soprano, and Mary Stetson, contralto, 
two artist-pupils of Elizabeth Kelso Pat- 
terson, the New York vocal teacher, as- 
sisted by Anne Robertson, violinist and 
pupils of Louis Svecenski and Elizabeth 
Topping, pianist, were heard in an in- 
teresting program. Mr. Svecenski and 
Franklin Cannon were among the guests, 
both of whom have several pupils in the 
Patterson home. The Misses Patterson 
will open their summer school for music 
and art students in Woodstock, N. Y., in 
July. ; 





Soldiers’ Singer Sued for Divorce 


Mme. Alma Clayburgh, a singer who 
has figured prominently in war activ'ty 
concerts and whose name appears on the 
roster of the Stadium concerts among 
those of the personnel of the Metropo!'- 
tan and Chicago opera companies, |as 
been sued for divorce by her husband, 
Albert Clayburgh, a cotton converter. 
The singer who previous to her mar- 
riage was Miss Lachenbruch, took up 4 
separate residence from her husband 
about five months ago. No details of the 
case have been made public, as all the 
papers were ordered sealed under the 
rules of the Supreme Court. 





Gladys Axman Engaged for Metropolitan 
e Through William Thorner 


Gladys Axman, the young dramatic s0- 
prano, who is one of the new America” 
singers engaged by the Metroplitan for 
the coming season, was presented (0 
Manager Gatti-Casazza and his assoc! 
ates by William Thorner, the New York 
vocal instructor. with whom she has bee! 
studying this season. Mme. Axman w:s 
engaged by Mr. Gatti-Casazza for 
period of three years on the Monday be- 
fore he sailed for Europe. 





Philadelphia Composer to Marry New 
York Woman 


Mrs. William Allen of New York an- 
nounced her engagement to Louis vo" 
Gaertner on June 20. Mr. von Gaertne’, 
a Philadelphian, is well known as a co! 
poser and critic in that city. The we'- 
ding will take place late this month «! 
St. Bartholomew’s, and the ceremony w!' 
be performed by Rev. Percy Howard Go'- 
don, a cousin of Mrs. Allen. 
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Chicago Institutions Hold 
Attractive Commencements 





Hich Level of Artistic Performance Reached in Week's Programs 
—Scotti Engaged for Season of Summer Opera at Ravinia 


Park 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Railway Exchange Building, 
Chicago, June 21, 1919. 


(OUGH its commencement comes 
T among the last of the year, the Chi- 
. Musical College, in point of lon- 
gevity of establishment, must take prece- 
dence over all the other musical schools 
of the city. This institution held last 
Thursday evening at the Auditorium its 
fifty-third annual commencement concert 
and exercises. Sixty-five members of 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra as- 
sisted and the Auditorium was filled to 
its limit with friends and patrons of the 
school. 

The program diverged slightly from 
the usual plan in that it was divided 
into two parts, and between the first and 
second halves President Felix Borowski 
congratulated the honor students and 
presented the prizes to the many who 
distinguished themselves during the year. 
Mr. Borowski took the place usually 
occupied by Judge Richard S. Tuthill, 
who for many years had addressed the 


graduates. Mr. Borowski presented the 
Mason & Hamlin grand piano to Ger- 
trude Mandelstamm and the Conover 
piano to Zitta Allen, and announced that 
both of these firms would again offer 
similar prizes next year. He also an- 
nounced that the Chicago Orchestral As- 
sociation had planned to give a public 
contest, open to all students of Cook 
County, in violin and piano, the success- 
ful contestant in each class to be granted 
an appearance at the regular concerts of 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra_ the 
coming season. Then were awarded the 
usual number of diamond, gold and silver 
medals. 

The musical part of the program con- 
tained three piano numbers played by 
Zitta Allen, Gertrude Mandelstamm and 
David Marcus; four violin numbers 
played by Evelyn Vitto-Levin, Ilse Nie- 
mack, Harold Ayres and Graham Harris, 
and four vocal selections from operas, 
sung by James Durham, Alberta Biewer, 
Bernice Seabury and Antoinette Garnes. 
The concert began with the rendition of 
“Tbe Star-Spangled Banner.” Follow- 
ing the program came the presentation of 
diplomas. Karl Reckzeh conducted the 
orchestra for the occasion. 

Carl D. Kinsey, vice-president and 
business manager of the Chicago Musi- 
cal College, is receiving great credit for 
the conspicuous place that the college 
occupies as one of the leading musical 
educational institutions in the country. 
Dr. F. Ziegfeld, the founder, was one of 
the interested auditors present. 


American Conservatory Contest 


Artistically on a level with the con- 
cert given by the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege, was that at the Auditorium Wednes- 
day evening by the students of the 
American Conservatory of Music. This 
institution celebrated its thirty-third an- 
nual commencement exercises and con- 
cert, also before a capacity audience. 
President John J. Hattstaedt has stead- 
ily built up a wonderful school of music, 
a fact which was made emphatically 
manifest by the excellence of the musi- 
cal numbers performed by the students. 

Again “The Star-Spangled Banner” 
opened the concert. Then followed a 
Coneerto, for organ, by Guilmant, with 
the Cadenza by William Middelschulte 
played with orchestral accompaniment 
by Mildred Stewart. The piano numbers 
were played by Constance Aurelius, Her- 
bert Fehner and Ruth Freeman. There 
were two violin numbers by Helen 
l\vorak and Janet Cobb. Three vocal 
numbers were sung by Elizabeth Walsh 

a deep and rich contralto; Leone 
Kruse, a soprano of operatic caliber, and 

duet, “Who Art Thou!” from “La 
Gioconda,” sung by Eleanor Eastlake 
“id Kathryn Keirnan. 


Cae 


Ruth Freeman deserves special men- 
tion for her brilliant performance of the 
Liszt “Spanish Rhapsody.” Adolf Wei- 
dig conducted the orchestra in a master- 
ful manner, giving excellent support to 
the soloists. After the musical program 
Karleton Hackett, the well-known musi- 
cian and critic, addressed the graduates 
in an impressive speech; then followed 
the awarding of the diplomas, certificates 
and gold and silver medals by President 
Hattstaedt. 

On Tuesday evening at the Auditorium 
the Columbia School of Music gave its 
eighteenth annual concert and commence- 
ment, and this program varied from the 
two foregoing ones in that the Columbia 
School Chorus, under the direction of 
Louise St. John Westervelt, sang three 
concerted numbers. This chorus is a 
ladies’ organization made up of students 
of the school. Then followed an Over- 
ture performed by an orchestra of which 
the violin section was made up of pupils 
of the school, assisted by members of 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra under 
the direction of Ludwig Becker. An 
organ solo was given at the close of the 
program by A. Cyril Graham, a member 
of the faculty. The students who took 
part in the program included Lydia 
Wolter Van Gilder, Margaret MacAr- 
thur, Joseph Filerman, Georgia R. Net- 
tles and Norma Alice Brown. 

Clare Osborne Reed, director of the 
school, conferred the degrees and dip- 
lomas. 

The twenty-ninth annual commence- 
ment exercises and concert of the Hin- 
shaw Conservatory took place last Mon- 
day evening at Kimball Hall and a di- 
versified program of musical and dra- 
matic numbers was presented. Pansy 
Eleanor Jacobs played the First Move- 
ment and Cadenza of the G Minor Con- 
certo by Beethoven, with the orchestral 
parts on a second piano played by Mau- 
rice Rosenfeld. Liszt’s symphonic poem, 
“Les Préludes,” was one of the most in- 
teresting numbers as_ performed by 
Charles and Harold Shellow, also pupils 
of Maurice Rosenfeld. Marvin V. Hin- 
shaw, president, conferred the degrees 
and presented the diplomas. 


Scotti Engaged for Ravinia Park 


The most significant step which Presi- 
dent Louis Eckstein has taken since 
opera was inaugurated at Ravinia Park 
was that of engaging Antonio Scotti, the 
distinguished baritone of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company of New York, for 
the coming season. The park opens on 
Saturday, June 28, with a performance 
of Leoni’s “L’Oracolo.” This short opera 
will have its premiére in the Middle West 
on this occasion with Scotti as Chim- 
Fen, the Chinese opium dealer, and Flor- 
ence Easton, American soprano, who also 
will make her début at Ravinia Park 
this season. 

The first week will bring forth the 
strength of the operatic organization of 
the park, including “Lucia,” with Mabel 
Garrison, Sunday evening; “Aida,” Tues- 
day evening; “Tales of Hoffmann,” 
Wednesday; “Trovatore,” Thursday, and 
the “Barber of Seville,” Saturday. 

On Friday, July 4, the same bill as 
that given the opening night will be pre- 
sented, which includes besides “L’Ora- 
colo,” “Pagliacci” with Florence Easton 
and Morgan-Kingston. There will be 
the usual symphony concerts on Monday 
and Friday evenings, and the ten weeks’ 
season planned this year promises to 
excel in brilliance all others at this 
North Shore resort. . 

A series of special lectures and re- 
citals has been arranged for Leon Man- 
del Assembly Hall for Friday evenings 
during the summer, beginning June 27 
with a concert by Frances Ingram, con- 
tralto of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany; July 3, concert by Rollin Pease, 
bass-baritone, and Hugo Goodwin, or- 
ganist; Aug. 1, concert by Clarence 
Eddy, organist, and Aug. 15, concert by 
Margery Maxwell, soprano, Chicago 
Grand Opera Company. 

A piano recital for graduation was 


given by Genevieve Keenan, pupil of 
George G. Lewis, Thursday afternoon, 
at the studios of the Cosmopolitan School 
of Music and Dramatic Art. Miss Kee- 
nan, among other numbers, played the 
Hungarian Fantasie by Liszt, Mr. Lewis 
playing the orchestral parts on a second 
piano. A song recital for graduation 
was given by Edith Apple, also of the 
Cosmopolitan School of Music and Dra- 
matic Art, Friday evening, in the studios 
of the school, assisted by Dorothy Liebe, 
pupil of Henry Purmort Eames. Miss 
Apple’s program consisted of a varied 
list of songs and the aria from the sec- 
ond act of “Louise.” 

Marion L. Fairbank gave a piano re- 
cital at the First Congregational Church 
Monday evening, assisted by Theresa 
Lockman, soprano, and Grace La Rocca, 
contralto. 


Honor for Harrison Wild 


Pierre Nuyttens, the Belgian artist, 
has just finished an etching of Harrison 
M. Wild, the director of the Apollo Musi- 
cal Club and the Chicago Mendelssohn 
Club. This etching was on exhibition 
last Monday afternoon from five to six 
o’clock, when it was presented to Mr. 
Wild by the Chicago Mendelssohn Club 
as a token of appreciation for his great 
services to the club during the last 
twenty-five years. 

At the recital given by Carl Craven, 
tenor, at the Moraine Hotel last evening, 
Mme. Sturkow-Ryder’s song ‘“Loneli- 
ness” was one of the most appreciated 
numbers. 

The following recitals are scheduled 
in Lyon & Healy Hall for the remainder 
of this month: Monday, June 16, recital 
by pupils of Beatrice Dorian; Tuesday, 
June 17, recital by pupils of A. Alfred 
Holmes; Sunday, June 22, recital by 
pupils of Mrs. Ella Derdiger; Monday, 
June 23, recital by pupils of Pearl La 
Roche; Wednesday, June 25, recital by 
pupils of Mrs. Charles Lyman Krum; 
Friday evening, June 27, recital by pupils 


of Fanchon Watt; Saturday afternoon, 
June 28, recital by pupils of Mrs. 
Mable Osmer; Saturday evening, June 
28, recital by pupils of Carl A. Voeloker; 
Sunday afternoon, June 29, recital by 
pupils of Ilma Ender; Monday evening, 
June 30, recital by pupils of Oscar Deis. 

Evelyn Levin, pupil of Leon Sametini 
in the Chicago Musical College, has been 
presented with a $2,000 violin by M. 8S. 
Moist, of the Boston Piano Company. 
Ida Kogan, Myrtle Hahn, Lillian Leves- 
non and Leah Sward, all students in the 
children’s department of the Chicago 
Musical College, were presented last 
Saturday, in Ziegfeld Theater, with 
medals won by their excellence in class 
work. The concert in Ziegfeld Theater 
Saturday morning was given by students 
in the piano, vocal and violin depart- 
ments. The following participated: 
Valeria H. Brown, Geneva, IIl., piano 
student of C. Gordon Wedertz; Anah 
Webb, Bedford, Ind., vocal student of 
Mrs. O. L. Fox; Ralph Ambrose, Chi- 
cago, piano pupil of Rudolph Reuter; 
Wally Heymar, Chicago, violin student 
of Leon Sametini; Meta Butzer, Salina, 
Kan., vocal student of Adolf Muhlmann; 
Mary C. Worthington, piano student of 
Louis Victor Saar; Edna Crotty, Rock- 
ford, Ill., vocal student of Edoardo 
Sacerdote; Ilse Niemack, Charles City, 
Iowa, violin pupil of Leon Sametini, and 
Mrs. E. G. Culbreath, Marietta, Ga., stu- 
dent of Alexander Raab. 

David Bispham arrived here June 21 
and will begin his engagement as guest 
instructor of voice at the American Con- 
servatory on Monday, June 23. The 
Conservatory will give a series of five 
recitals during the summer session. One 
of the features of the session will be a 
six weeks’ course in public school music 
under O. E. Robinson. John J. Hatt- 
staedt, E. Warren K. Howe and Olga 
Kuechler will deliver a series of lectures 
on piano teaching, musical material, 
voice culture and children’s work. 

MAURICE ROSENFELD. 





TO DEVELOP MORE 
MUSICAL NATION 


Educators, Musicians and Physi- 
cians Behind Move for 
Speech Improvement 





A movement is under way for the de- 
velopment of speech in the school rooms 
of America to-day so that the future 
generation of Americans will become 
more musical and the nation itself will 
stand above others from the standpoint 
of musical expansion. 

Prominent educators, musicians and 
physicians are behind this movement. 
The subject received a general discussion 
and enthusiastic endorsement at the an- 
nual luncheon of the National Table for 
Speech Improvement, held recently in 
the Hotel McAlpin. At ‘this gathering 
special emphasis was laid upon the neces- 
sity for developing a science of teaching 
the mother tongue and the attempt is 
now being made to revise the State Syl- 
labus in Oral English so as to bring out 
moze practical work in class room speech. 
The ultimate aim of this move is to make 
future America a better speaking nation 
and a leader in music. 

Among the speakers at this gathering 
were Dr. Baer, head of the New York 
State Department of English, who repre- 
sented Dr. Finley; Dr. Royal S. Cope- 
land, Commissioner of Health, New York 
City; W. J. Henderson, music critic of 
the New York Sun; Edward Lankow, of 
Metropoijitan Opera Company, who has 
been directing the speech training for the 
the U. S. War College; Dr. Ira S. Wile, 
medical specialist; Dr. M. A. Goldstein, 
of St. Louis, Mo., and L. Rogers Lytton, 
well-knowm Shakespearean scholar. 

Music was provided by the following 
artists: Katherine Ruth Heyman, who 
played several of Debussy’s piano works; 
Miss Thayer, soprano; Mr. Squiers, bari- 
tone; Elizabeth Lennox, and Maestro 
Emilio Roxas as accompanist. 

Dr. Frederick Martin, director of 
Speech Improvement and chairman of the 
luncheon, introduced the speakers. Dr. 
Baer, the first speaker, clearly showed 


the need of the following in every State 
department of education: 


1.—A specialist in speech such as there is 
in the New York City Board of Education. 

2.—Specialists in speech training in all col- 
leges and normal schools. 

3.—All teachers should be grounded in the 
mechanism of the mother tongue. 

4.—Better speech taught 
grades of schools. 


in the primary 


5.—An effective examination in speech in 
all regents tests. 


_ Edward Lankow recited his experiences 
in developing voice among the command- 
ing officers of the U. S. Army. He showed 
the necessity for a full delivery in order 
to inspire morale of the proper sort in 
the rank and file. 

Dr. Ira S. Wile, formerly a member 
of the Board of Education of New York 
City, insisted upon a proper training for 
teachers in voice production. He stated 
that the place to begin is in the Training 
School for Teachers so that the young 
teacher going into the elementary grades 
would have a proper speech foundation 
herself and knowledge of the science of 
the subject. He explained that this has 
been neglected in the past and quoted 
statistics and experiences to show that 
children were often rated as mentally 
deficient when they merely had speech 
defects due to habit and improper train- 
ing or myopia and other defects. 

As _a critic of the voices of singers, 
Mr. Henderson gave many amusing ex- 
periences of his efforts to produce better 
articulation among opera singers. He 
stated that artists of foreign birth usually 
phonated our own tongue better than 
natives because they had been obliged to 
study it more intensively in order to in- 
terpret their parts. Mr. Henderson 
further stated that very often only medi- 
ocre singers were more popular with the 
public because they could make their 
words understood and their sentiments 
carry. 

Dr. M. A. Goldstein, one of America’s 
most noted ear specialists and an ardent 
promoter of better speech, then spoke of 
his efforts as president of the National 
Society of Aural Advocates, to introduce 
bills in various legislatures for the bet- 
terment of speech in the deaf and the 
zrowing public demand for speech special- 
ists in every large city of the Middle 
West. He told of his work as Major in 
the U. S. Army Medical Corps in charge 
of Camp Dodge, Iowa. W. J.-B. 
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RIEMENSCHNEIDER 
RECITALS A MAGNET 


Cleveland Music-Lovers’ Find 
Pilgrimage to Berea Fruitful 
in Artistic Pleasure 


LEVELAND, June 21.—End-of-the- 

season concerts, which usually mean 
pupils’ recitals and affairs of a semi- 
social character, have followed their cus- 
tomary course this year, among them 
several of much more than the usual in- 
terest. But another feature of Cleve- 
land spring music, when country roads 
are tempting and city dwellers long for 
something beside bricks and mortar, is 
the Sunday afternoon drive to Berea, 
which takes perhaps forty-five minutes, 
followed by an hour spent in the Fannie 
Nast Gamble Memorial Chapel. 

Albert Riemenschneider’s Sunday 
afternoon recitals upon the Berea organ, 
one of the largest and finest in the State, 
have become an established feature of 
the late season. He has just given the 
sixty-second of a series in which no num- 
ber has been duplicated—truly a_réper- 
toire of astonishing proportions. He has 
always done much to encourage Amer- 
ican composers, and this year’s recitals 
included one devoted entirely to the 
works of Pietro A. Yon of New York 
among them the wonderful and difficult 
“Sonata Chromatica.” Mr. Riemenschnei- 
der’s interest in French music dates back 
to his years of study with the great 
Widor, and for his last recital in May 
an entirely French program was chosen 
from the works of Boellmann, Widor, 


Albert Riemenschneider, Prominent Cleve- 
land Organist 


Clerambault, Lemaigre and others, end- 
ing with the great pedal Etude by de 
Bricqueville. 

Though at the head of the music de- 
partment of Baldwin-Wallace College, 
Berea, Mr. Riemenschneider is at the 
same time intimately associated with the 
musical life of Cleveland, where he has 
a large class of pupils in piano and 
organ, and is organist of the Euclid Ave- 
nue Baptist Church. 

ALICE BRADLEY. 





CHORAL CONCERT BY 
LOS ANGELES CLUB 


Orpheus Singers End Season— 
Woman’s Orchestra Also Gives 
Its Closing Program 


Los ANGELES, CAL, June 17.—The 
Orpheus Club closed its short season last 
night with a popular program under the 
direction of J. P. Dupuy. Besides the 
choruses by the club, there were solos by 
Will Garroway, the accompanist of the 
club, who is a pianist of growing ability 
and fame; by Verner Campbell, bass, 
Samue! Glasse, tenor, and James Shep- 
pard, bass. Also, the Orpheus Quartet, 
which has for two years been singing 1n 
camps and hospitals, was heard in at- 
tractive numbers. The quartet soon will 
return to the East for a summer series 
of Chautauqua assembly concerts. 
Trinity Auditorium was filled with an at- 
tentive audience. 

Geraldine Farrar was the guest of the 
Dominant Club recently—in association 
with Lou Tellegen, of course. The Zoell- 
ners and Frieda Peycke gave the pro- 
gram. 

Constance Balfour has returned from 
New York, where she has been singing 
for two seasons and has resumed her 
teaching here for the summer. At pres- 
ent she has a singing engagement at one 
of the theaters. 

Earl Meeker, recently from the army 
in France, has taken charge of the music 
at the Boyle Heights M. E. Church. He 
has given several song programs lately, 
including one at the State Normal School. 

Theophilus’ Fitz has sung on several 
programs recently. He is attracting much 
attention by his novel plan of voice diag- 
nosis. Vera Criswell recently showed 
much progress by his method, in a recital 
she gave. 

The faculty of the Music School of the 
University of Southern California gave a 
closing concert at Trinity Auditorium, 
in which were heard W. F. Skeele, or- 
ganist, Elizabeth Yoder, dramatic reader, 
Lillian Backstrand, soprano, Adelaide 
Trowbridge, pianist, Jay Plowe, flutist, 
Horatio Cogswell, baritone, Arthur 
Perry, violinist, and Edward G. Kuster, 
violoncellist. The auditorium was filled. 

Lolita D. Mason studied with Lesche- 
tizky for five vears. Recently she told 
the Wa-Wan club all about it at one of 
their meetings. She has many interest- 
ing reminiscences. 

William M. Clary, baritone, and Mrs. 
W. A. McCormick, pupils of F. A. Bacon, 
the dean of vocal teachers in Los An- 
‘ geles, were heard in recitals recently at 
Blanchard Hall. Mr. Bacon for fifteen 
years was at the head of the Music De- 


partment of Pomona College, Claremont, 
Cal. 

Several pupils of Thilo and Otie Chew 
Becker were presented in recitals re- 
cently. The most capable were Colin 
Campbell, pianist, Edward Schlosberg, of 
San Diego, and Dorothy Cranston Hess of 
Long Beach, violinists. 

Louise Gude, one of the colony of 
teachers in the Majestic Building, is an- 
other teacher who has artist pupils be- 
fore the public, several of them being 
heard in a recital at the Kramer studios, 
and all of them appearing in general pub- 
lic affairs elsewhere. 

The Woman’s Orchestra gave its last 
concert of the season Wednesday after- 
noon. It is under the directorship of 
Henry Schoenefeld, who is mentioned as 
the leader of the new Behymer Sym- 
phony Orchestra. The numbers were the 
First Beethoven Symphony, a Reverie 
for strings, by C. E. Pemberton, Overture 
to “Midsummernight’s Dream” and Ballet 
Russe by Lugani. Also there was a 
clarinet and string quartet in a Mozart 
Largo. The orchestra is doing good work 
under Mr. Schoenefeld. 

Daisy Nellis, a pupil of Rudolf Ganz, 
has been playing at the Orpheum re- 
cently. She hails from Kansas City. 

Clarence Albert Tufts followed Edwin 
Lemare in the series of organ recitals at 
Bible Auditorium. In the program Mr. 
Tufts played from manuscript two of his 
own compositions, which showed him as 
able in composition as in performance, 
and he is a skilful and sensible organist. 

Alexander Saslavsky, formerly concert 
master of the New York Symphony Or- 
chestra, has located here and has been 
giving a series of recitals in conjunction 
with May McD. Hope, pianist. Mr. Sas- 
lasky is a strong addition to the local 
violin forces. His work was heard with 
strong commendation by capable critics. 

Anna Ruzina Sprotte gave a program 
at Trinity Auditorium Sunday afternoon 
in which the Christian Sprotte String 
Quartet assisted the leading pupils of 
Mme. Sprotte, who are Mmes. Colby, Mrs. 
Dr. Levengood and Edith Hitcheock. In 
a short time Mme. Sprotte by her ability 
and forceful personality has placed her- 
self in the front rank of Los Angeles 
vocal teachers. 

Emma Wyatt gave a graduating pro- 
gram in the U. S. C. College of Music re- 
cently, having completed her studies with 
Horatio Cogswell, baritone, in that in- 
stitution. Her program was _ highly 
creditable. W. F. GATEs. 


Levitzki to Play Again for Ona B. Talbot 


Owing to the success which attended 
his solo appearances at the Peace Festi- 
vals in Indianapolis and Louisville, Mis- 
cha Levitzki was offered return engage- 
ments at both festivals to be given next 
May. On account of the fact that ar- 
rangements had already been concluded 
for the pianist’s tour of Australia, also 





—y 
as chairman, and great attention \ 
given to its organization and encourag, 
ment. Six recitals will be given b» + 
Students’ Club at the Genesee \ 
Club in the afternoon, and sty 
will be admitted to the morning re 
Mrs. George N. Cooper, chairman 
membership committee, is plannir 
active campaign in the fall for all c 
of membership—active, associate », 
student. The year of suspension 0: +}, 
Tuesday Musicale owing to war a: 
ties seems only to have increased t} 
terest of the members in the resun 
of its work. 

A large number of pupil recital: 4), 
being held in the various studios, in. |, 
ing pupils of Edgar J. Rose, Frank {js; 
ner, Jennie M. Pindar Albert Bowery 
Mrs. Oscar W. Bodler, Gertrude M ||., 
the Nazareth Academy and the Inst '+y;, 
of Music. M. E. \\ 


to begin in May, the offers for Indianap- 
olis and Louisville had to be declined. 
However, Mrs. Ona B. Talbot, under 
whose direction the two festivals are 
given, has arranged for two special re- 
citals, that in Louisville to take place in 
November and one in Indianapolis in 
February. Other engagements arranged 
this week by Mr. Levitzki’s manager. 
Daniel Mayer, include a recital in the 
Amateur Musical Club’s course at Peoria 
and a joint appearance with Florence 
Macbeth under the direction of the Re- 
cital Commission of the First Baptist 
Church, Syracuse, N. Y. 


ROCHESTER CLUB’S PLANS 





Historical Recitals to Be a Feature of 
Tuesday Musicale Season 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., June 18.—At a large 
membership meeting of the Tuesday Mu- 
sicale on June 9 plans for the season of 
1919-1920 were presented by Mrs. R. C. 
Grant, president of the club, and were 
unanimously adopted. It was decided to 
have twelve morning recitals, beginning 
Tuesday, Nov. 4, at the Genesee Valley 
Club. Of these five will be historical in 
character, covering the different periods 
in music, beginning with the early com- 
posers, coming forward to the masters 
of the classical sonata, and on to the ro- 
mantic school and the moderns. The re- 
maining seven recitals will include three 
artists concerts and four miscellaneous 
programs. 

The Students’ Club will be in charge 
of a committee, with Mrs. Buell P. Mills 
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West Virginia University Orchestra ;, 
First Commencement 


MORGANTOWN, W. VA., June 18.— J}, 
first commencement of the Philharm 
Orchestra of the West Virginia Unive, 
sity School of Music of which Max })o». 
ner is conductor, was given in June 1}; 4: 
Commencement Hall. Assisting the or. 
ganization on the program was the Uni. 
versity Choir, led by Louis Black, anj 
Edith Hardy, violinist. The features 0; 
the orchestral program were the presen. 
tations of Chadwick’s new work, “Lani 
of Our Heart,” by the chorus and or. 
chestra, and the “University Spiri: 
March,” a work by Mr. Donner. 
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Thurlow Lieurance 
Who Has Discovered and Harmonized for Practica! Use Many 
Beautiful Tribal Melodies of the American Indian 


Mr. Lieurance is the writer of “By the Waters of Minnetonka.’ Sung by many | 
artists, including Schumann-Heink, Alma Gluck, Julia Culp, May Peterson, 
Christine Miller, Julia Claussen, Horatio Connell and many other artists. 
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How a California Town of 3,000 
Is Solving Its Social Problem 
—_Has Raised Standard of 


Musical Appreciation by Lec- 
and Concerts—Audi- 
ences Themselves Molding 


the Work 


YACRAMENTO, CAL., June 16.—Up 
S in the foothills of the Sierras nestles 
the little town of Oroville in California, 
with a population of about 3000. Noted 
for its famous olive orchards and the 
largest orange groves in northern Cali- 
fornia, there is yet another distinction 
this little city may boast, and that is an 
unusually successful Social Center. The 
social or community center idea flour- 
ishes exceedingly well in the Western 
States, where there is reputed to be more 
of that friendly spirit which measures 
a man for his real worth and not that 
of family or position. So the seeds of 
community spirit find ready soil here, 
and California did not wait for the war 
to bring about a civic revival. 

Oroville claims the distinction of being 
the first California town to organize and 
carry on a real live Social Center, and it 
is of peculiar interest to readers of a 
musical journal, as an example of possi- 
bilities along that line of endeavor. 

Oroville pioneered for California the 
movement to have a Y. M. C. A. secre- 
tary as recreational director for the 
community, and more especially for the 
boys, and through the efforts of F. M. 


Duckels, the “Y” secretary, this worthy 
center was organized. Those associated 
with him deserve special notice and in- 
clude the county and assistant county 
librarians, Gladys Kennedy and Louise 
Jamme; Edward I. Cook; George Mans- 
field, editor of the Oroville Register; 
Mrs. J. H. Dungan of the Oroville Mer- 
cury; Mrs. H. A. Bass, who first had 
charge of the Children’s Room; Senator 
and Alta Duncan; Pauline Warner; 
Howard Short, superintendent of the 
public schools; Barton Hengy, real estate 
dealer; Mrs. Ada Jordan-Pray and Mrs. 
Edwin Ehman, the two latter being es- 
pecially interested in the musical depart- 
ment. The latest development of this 
most interesting situation is the employ- 
ment of Miss O. Norton to act as secre- 
tary in organizing and directing the 
recreational activity of the girls in the 
town, with summer camps and perma- 
nent organizations in view. With such 
‘ivic spirit prevailing, the growth of the 
Social Center has been steady and sure. 


Sectional Plan Employed 


tures 


In the beginning the sectional plan was 

employed under the heads of Current 
Events, Community Singing, Literature, 
Dramaties and a course in Music Appre- 
‘lation. This latter was conducted the 
‘irst year by Mrs. Ada Jordan-Pray, who 
had previously given lecture-recitals for 
the Vietor Company in the schools, illus- 
‘rating the advantages of the phono- 
graph in such work, and she found this 
same method of much help in her work 
in the Social Center classes. Mrs. 
Ehman who is a pianist of ability, was 
her able assistant, and together they 
fave a series of illustrated opera talks, 
including other able musicians of Oro- 
ville in the program. 
_ The sectional plan was soon discarded 
'n favor of joint meetings, as this seemed 
to meet with the social desire of the 
‘Own people, and the size of the audi- 
‘orlum afforded such excellent oppor- 
‘unity for a large number to enjoy the 
Programs. Each section was allowed 
4 forty-minute pericd once each month, 
with a recreational program following. 
_ The whole work has been evolutionary, 
the people themselves molding the char- 
‘cter of the programs by the nature of 
their interest and applause. Local talent 
~ always used; this year Mrs. Veta H. 
1riggs, whose pen name is Veta Hurst, 
Wrote an original play and directed its 
Performance before the Center. It was 
Sliven a very creditable interpretation by 
acal talent. An operetta and Lady 
“regory’s play, “Spreading the News,” 
‘ere features of a former year. 

An evening’s entertainment, the scene 
of which is the public school auditorium, 
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Leaders in Orville’s Community Movement: No. 1—Mrs. Edwin Ehman, Pianist of Marked Ability, Friend of All Musical Activ- 
ity and Financial Backer of Many Worthy Movements; No. 2—Howard P. Short, Past President and Treasurer of the Social 
Center, Superintendent of the Public Schools and Prominent in All Civic Matters; No. 3—Mrs. Ada Jordan-Pray, a Past 
President of the Social Center and a Moving Spirit in Every Musical Endeavor of Oroville 


has come to consist usually of Com- 
munity Singing, always beginning with 
the well-known songs, then working on 
comparatively new ones, finishing with a 
familiar one. Occasionally there is part- 
song drilling, while whistling, humming 
and variations of the two are called for 
by the audience. 


During the first three years, the sing 
was held only monthly, but as it has 
proved the most popular section, it now 
precedes the regular program each meet- 
ing night. Aiming at development 
through usirfg the best of local talent 
and bringing in outside entertainers, the 
Center has, without doubt, succeeded to 
a great degree. Self expression is 
stressed, and in the community singing, 
together with folk dances games and 
story telling, one finds ample opportunity 
for emphasis of this. Community danc- 
ing has had its share on the outlined 
program and occasionally an old fash- 
ioned dance has been given, some popu- 
lar resident who knows the old dances 
acting as floor manager. Needless to 
say, these dances have met the approval 
of the older members, and such a dance 
interspersed in the evenings’ of modern 
dances has proved of enjoyment to the 
younger members as well. 


Interrupted much this past year, the 
Center nevertheless has given some good 
programs, those from the outside being 
contributed by the Sacramento Chamber 
of Commerce Quartet; Mr. and Mrs. 
Orley See, violinist and accompanist, of 
Sacramento (both of these concerts being 
return engagements from last year’s pro- 
gram); Mrs. George McLaughlin, pianist 
of Benicia; Mrs. Kottkamp, soprano, of 
Chico, and Diantha Sims, violinist, with 
Mrs. Irvin Engler, accompanist, of Sac- 
ramento. 


Financed by the Community 


The Social Center has been financed 
solely by collections taken when the need 
arises, and has been willingly met by the 
large audiences in attendance. An effort 
is being made to have the Center in- 
cluded in the Educational System, there- 
by putting it on a more firm basis, and 
the cost to the board is estimated at 
about three or four hundred dollars 
yearly, while the good to the community 
of an assured Center would be many 
times that amount. With the assistance 
of the Parent-Teacher Association and 
the Grammar School, the Center pur- 
chased a grand piano, placed it in the 
school auditorium for use there, and paid 
for it in a very short time through food 
sales. The advantage of having such an 
instrument at hand is easily imagined, 
especially by those musicians who are 
accustomed to finding pianos of different 
caliber in the average school. 


The State University has co-operated 
in sending lantern slides and an occa- 
sional lecturer on timely subjects, and 
while the nature of the meeting is gen- 
erally informal on such occasions as 
these, and the nights of special musical 
value, the atdiences have easily adapted 
themselves to the more dignified order. 
Response to the musical section has been 
exceedingly grateful, and those who have 
been fortunate in participating have felt 
well repaid for any effort set forth. One 
often finds, in these smaller places, a 





wealth of appreciation which serves as 
an inspiration to one’s best effort. 

It is noted that whole families make 
the Center a regular place of recreation, 
which makes possible a broadening along 
the line of education and a raising of the 
standards of appreciation in every line 
of amusement. Still greater are the pos- 
sibilities in the work of Americanization 
which looms as our big problem just now, 
and the Center has appointed a commit- 
tee to look after this most important 
work in Oroville. The committee on sol- 
diers and sailors employment canvassed 
the employers of the town and secured a 
100 per cent willingness to return posi- 
ticns to home-coming service men. The 
request for this work was sent out by 
the state, and Oroville sent in the first 
report. All public utility questions, or 
matters of national importance, are dis- 
cussed and some action taken, in the 
meetings, war lectures of the best have 


been heard by the town through this 
Center. 
Mrs. Pray when interviewed, had 


some excellent ideas as to the improve- 
ment of the Center; she hopes to have 
special entertainment provided for the 
smallest children, and those between the 
ages of ten to fourteen; some method 
developed to aid the children to become 
better and more discriminating listeners; 
provision made for the care of the 
smaller children that the tired parents 
may be more free to enjoy, learn and de- 
velop, for she feels there is a great need 
for play among the grown-ups, which is 
probably true of every community in our 
country. 

The season at the house lasts from 
October to May, and the meetings occur 
every two weeks; the presidents have 
been Edward I. Cook, F. M. Duckels, 
Howard P. Short and Ada Jordan-Pray. 
To Mrs. Pray, Miss Elliot and Mrs. 
Ehman, the Center owes its musical de- 
velopment; possessing exceptional per- 
sonal ability and social distinction, and 
working together for the common good 
of their community, they form a trio of 
unusual excellence and Oroville may well 
be proud of their efforts and the con- 
sequent results. To sum up, the Social 
Center has without doubt, increased the 
spirit of democracy of the town, has de- 
veloped a community spirit to a marked 
degree, and has opened up an avenue 


of infinite possibility for the education 
and amusement of the young and old 
under good, but informal supervision, 
and has put Oroville several years ahead 
in the community singing idea, now be- 
coming so deservedly popular throughout 
our smaller communities. 

The value to the music teacher and the 
local musician cannot be estimated and 
the spirit with which the various 
teachers of the town co-operate without 
thought of exploitation for their particu- 
lar students and teaching methods is as 
commendable as it is usually sadly lack- 
ing. Perhaps if we might all emulate 
Oroville to a greater extent, much of our 
dissension and working at cross purposes 
would cease and the children of our com- 
munities, the hope of our nation, might 
be given the opportunity of hearing bet- 
ter music, and become acquainted in 
their youth with those principles of 
music appreciation, which makes of any 
nation a force in the musical develop- 
ment of the human race. 

ADELINE F. SEE. 





Arthur E, Bulgin Completes New York 
Season 


Arthur Ellwood Bulgin, the American 
baritone, has just finished a most suc- 
cessful season in New York, and with 
his wife, Helen Chase-Bulgin, the well- 
known accompanist and vocal coach, will 
motor to the West to fill a number of 
concert engagements. Mr. Bulgin is 
leading baritone of the New York Oper- 
atic Association, which gave several fine 
performances this season. He also sang 
at two performances with the National 
Opera Company, and at a benefit per- 
formance at the Selwyn Theater, New 
York, he gave a splendid portrayal of 
Thomas in the operetta, “The Marriage 
of Jeanette.” Mr. Bulgin is baritone 
soloist of the Church of Saint Edward 
the Martyr, where there were sung sev- 
eral oratorios, among them “Crucifixion,” 
“Saint Paul” and “Elijah.” 


Madge Derny, dancer of the Paris Opera 
Comique, is to make her American début 
the coming season under management of 
the Messrs. Shubert. Besides being a 
classic dancer, Mile. Derny has made a 
specialty of Russian, Hindoo and Ori- 
ental dancing. 
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BLUEFIELD, W. VaA.—Alberto Salvi, 
harpist, was heard in an interesting pro- 
gram recently at the Bland Street Meth- 
odist Church. 

* * ok 

NEW HAVEN.—Led by Professor Schei- 
deker, the pupils of the Institute of 
Music gave a concert in the Wooster 
Square Part on June 15. 

* * * 


MONTPELIER, VT.— Marion Keeler, 
coloratura soprano, assisted by William 
Ward, ’cellist, and Florence Wood Rus- 
sell, accompanist was heard recently in 
concert in the City Hall. 

ok ok * 

SHELTON, CONN.—The Lotus Male 
Quartet gave two concerts on June 9 in 
the State Tuberculosis Sanatorium at 
Coram. They were guests of Dr. Edward 
J. Lynch, superintendent. 

* * * 


HUNTINGTON, W. VA.—The Paulist 
Chorisiers, Father Finn, director, gave 
a concert at the Court Theater on June 
18. Solos were offered by John Finne- 
gan, tenor, and by boys of the choir. 

* * * 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA.—A students’ re- 
cital was given recently at the Woman’s 
Club by the advanced pupils of Margaret 
Gilkeson’s piano school, Mrs. Jennie 
Kunst’s school of dancing and Mrs. 
Harry Biddle’s violin school. 

* * * 


URBANA, ILL.—J. Lawrence Erb, or- 
ganist of the University of Illinois, gave 
his one hundred and fifty-first organ re- 
cital on June 15, when his program was 
devoted to numbers by Rheinberger, 
Steere, Hofmann, Boellmann, Chauvet, 
Kinder and Erb. 

* * f. 

GENESCO, ILL.— Under the direction of 
the Music Department, of which Laura 
E. Dole is head, the Genesco Elementary 
Schools on June 6 presented a pageant 
at the Armory. The operetta presented 
was called “Uncle Sam’s Visit,” and the 
children sang songs of all the allied 
nations. 

° oe 2 

NORTHAMPTON, MASs.-—The annual re- 
cital of the piano pupils of A. Locke Nor- 
ris at the high school hall, on June 10, 
marked the completion of thirty vears of 
piano teaching in Northampton by Mr. 
Norris. Because of business interests 
Mr. Norris will greatly limit the number 
of his pupils next year. 

* * * 

BUFFALO, N. Y.—Advanced students of 
the Sherwood Music Schcol were heard 
in recital at the Twentieth Century Club 
June 14. The performers were V. Spen- 
cer Balser, Ida Schilitzski Gertrude 
Peepies, Frederick Schaad, Mildred Ven- 
herm, Alice Richards, Inez Whittaker, 
Mrs. B. R. Blackmar and Ethelda Drum- 
mond. 

oo 

TOPEKA, KAN.—The orchestra and 
choir of the First Christian Church gave 
a patriotic and sacred concert on June 
15, as a Flag Day program. The or- 
chestra, under the direction of Clarence 
Messick, is considered one of the strong- 
est church orchestras in the city. The 
choir is under the direction of Mrs. Mil- 
dred H. Drenning. 

* * * 

MIssouLA, MONT.—Grace White has 
come to the State University of Mon- 
tana at Missoula to take charge of the 
Violin and Theory Departments in the 
School of Music during the absence of 
Cecil Burleigh. Miss White was re- 
ceived most cordially at her initial con- 
cert at the university in April and will 
play there again soon. 

* * * 

TOPEKA, KAN.—An important event of 
commencement week at Washburn Col- 
lege was the annual concert given by the 
members of the fine arts faculty, assisted 
by Mrs. George W. Parkhurst, Mrs. Rob- 
ert D. Garver, Mrs. Henry J. Dotter- 
weich and B. P. Bartlett. The concert 
this year took place at McVickar Chapel, 
and was largely attended. Helen Silver. 
soprano, a pupil of Paul Lawless, and 
Georgia Neese, a pupil of Helen Palmer 
Gray, reader, were presented by Bethany 
College in a diploma recital, as a feature 
of commencement week. Heloise Wilson 
played Miss Silver’s accompaniments. 


UZ. We 


LYNBROOK, L. I.—A. Claire Lampman, 
contralto, and Mrs. Effie Fowler-Kline, 
soprano, were the artists at the recent 
afternoon musicale and tea given by the 
Kings Daughters Society of Lynbrook. 
The program was given in the Presby- 
terian Chapel, before a large, apprecia- 
tive audience. French and English 
songs and duets were presented. 

ok * ok 


HUNTINGTON, VA.—Elizabeth Carter 
gave her graduation piano recital at Mar- 
shall Hall on June 11 before a large audi- 
ence. Miss Carter has completed her 
course of study in Marshall College mu- 
sic department under Mildred Mac- 
George. The pianist’s best work was 
done in a Mendelssohn Rondo and in the 
Liszt ‘“‘Love’s Dream.” 

* ok + 


GRAHAM, VA.—During the commence- 
ment exercises of the Graham School the 
music class of Ruth Lacy made a decided 
impression by the excellent interpreta- 
tion of the program. With Mrs. C. L. 
Alexander, Miss Lacy has been in charge 
of the music department of the school 
during the last year, and together they 
have obtained excellent results. 

* * * 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—A delightful pro- 
gram was recently given to the wounded 
and sick men of the Walter Reed Hos- 
pital by Kitty Beale of New York. Her 
numbers afforded the men much pleasure. 
The sick and wounded men of this and 
other hospitals thoroughly appreciate the 
kindness of the artists who have so 
cheerfully appeared for their comfort and 


pleasure. 
* * * 


MORGANTOWN, W. VA.—The University 
Philharmonic Orchestra, organized and 
directed by Max Donner, instructor in 
violin at the university, made its initial 
appearance recently at the West Vir- 
ginia University’s semi-centennial com- 
mencement. The concert was given in 
conjunction with the University Choir, 
and solos were offered by Edith Hardy, 
concert master. Elvira Williams was at 


the organ. 
* * x 


GREENWICH, TONN.—The seccnd of 
the Friday afternoon musicales given 
by the New York Chamber Music 
Society, of which Carolyn Reebs is 
pianist and director, took place on June 
20, in the home of Mrs. Robert Franklin 
Adams. The first concert was at the 
home of Mrs. James Gilbert White. 
Others will be at the homes of Mrs. 
Samuel F. Pryor and Mrs. Russel A. 
Cowles. 

ck * ok 


HARTFORD, CONN.—Pupils of Lillian 
Bissell were heard by a fair-sized audi- 
ence at the Hartford School of Music 
recently. Those heard were Olga John- 
son, Grace Tucker, Gordon Pepion, Eliza- 
beth Wells, James Campbell, Eleanor 
Grant, Alma Cummings, Rosa Ragatsky, 
Winthrop Rogers, Elizabeth Gadd, Ruth 
Robins, Elizabeth Pike, Isabel Miller, 
Elizabeth Pember and Eleanor Dry- 
hourst-Hall. 


* * * 


PORTLAND, ORE.—Ella Jones presented 
her pupils in piano recital in Lincoln 
High School auditorium on June 10. 
Other teachers who presented their stu- 
dents in recital this week were Irene 
Reynolds, Nita Briggs, Frances Dayton, 
Lenore Gregory, who presented violin 
pupils, Elizabeth E. Johnson, and Susie 
Michael. Walter A. Bacon presented 
students in recital on June 9; Mrs. La- 
Vada Cohn, soprano, assisted. 

* * * 

WASHINGTON, PA.—An artistic organ 
recital was given by Cleo Carroli on June 
10 assisted by Mrs. Joru Hart, soprano, 
and Marjorie Patterson, violinist. Miss 
Carroll has been studying organ at the 
McPhail School of Music in Minneapolis 
for the past two years, specializing in 
organ under Hamlin Hunt. She showed 
marked talent in her reading of num- 
bers by Guilmant, Wareing, Widor, Steb- 
bins, Cole, Martin, Saint-Saéns, Callert 
Klein, Rheinberger, Gounod and Tom- 
belle. The assisting artists were also ex- 
cellently received in their several groups 
of offerings. 


LAWRENCE, MAss —On June 11, in the 
vestry of the Universalist Church, the 
pupils of Flora M. Sanborn, one of the 
city’s most capable piano instructors, 
gave a pleasing recital before a large 
gathering of relatives and friends. The 
assisting artists were: Mrs. Carl Rug- 
gles of New York, contralto; Esther V. 
Milliken, soprano; Frances Magoon, vio- 
linist; Dorothy Beeley, violinist; and 
Edgar E. La Fontaine, baritone. 

* * ok 


Troy, N. Y.—Piano pupils’ recitals 
were given three evenings of the week 
at the Troy Conservatory of Music. 
Those heard were the pupils of James 
McLaughlin Jr., and the pupils of Mar- 
garet Gillies, assisted by F. William 
Gillies, tenor. Jessie L. MacDonald and 
Elizabeth H. Lindsay presented their 
pupils in recital. At the Emma Willard 
Conservatory of Music the pupils of 
Katherine Gutchell and Helen Fancher 
were heard. 

* * * 

CHARLES CiTy, Ilowa.—The Minnesota 
State Band gave a concert here, June 12. 
to a large audience. The band is directed 
by A. L. Snyder, who has been the leader 
for fourteen years. It was organized 
twenty-one years ago, has its own special 
car, and carries a musical library valued 
at $5,000, which is one of the most com- 
prehensive of its kind in the United 
States. The band accompanies the an- 
nual trade tour of the wholesalers and 
manufacturers of St. Paul each year. 

* * * 


TOPEKA, KAN.—Mrs. E. D. Clithero 
presented her pupil, Florence Wolfe, in 
her graduating recital in piano on June 
16, at the First Christian Church. Miss 
Wolfe gave an attractive and varied pro- 
gram. Her most pretentious number was 
a Beethoven Concerto with organ and or- 
chestral accompaniment. Mrs. Frank 
Drenning was at the organ, and a sev- 
enteen-piece orchestra also assisted. Mrs. 
Clithero is one of Topeka’s most success- 
ful teachers. 

* * ok 


CLARKSBURG, W. VA.—The senior class 
of St. Joseph’s Academy held its closing 
concert last week. The program was of- 
fered by Beatrice Tighe, Lillian An- 
trobius, Margaret Barrett, Alice Stan- 
ton, Ruth Neutzling, Grace Whyte Mary 
K. Dolan, Margaret Moyle, Elizabeth 
Wolfe, Jeanette Duvall, Mary Jennings, 
Marie Spires, Virginia Drudy, Olive 
Keough, Regina Bradford, Mary Barrett, 
Mary Fricker, Lucy McAndrews, Edna 
Keough, Ruth Schaffer .and Mildred 
Healy. 


* * * 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss.—Students of Mrs. 
J. M. Meyers gave a violin recital at 
Memvrial Hall on June 25. The pianists 
heard included Ruby McKee, Anna Hare, 
Dorothy Dominy, Louisa Zoels') Vera 
Mason, Madaline Welch, Walter Parker, 
George Yarrington, Hazel Walker, Doris 
Copley, Blanch Horton, Lenona Perry 
and Petronella Van Deene; the violin- 
ists were Ernestine Deffner, Hugo Nel- 
son, Madaline Welch, Blanch Horton, 
Annie Van Deene Helen Rosenberg, 
Leon Bellerose and Harry Weinstein. 


*x* * * 


St. Louis, Mo.—The fifteenth annual 
commencement exercises of the Kroeger 
Schcol of Music at Musical Art Hall, 
June 18, sent forth the following grad- 
uates: Post-graduate course—Imogene 
Lockett and A. Marie Burke of St. Louis. 
Artists’ or graduate course—Harriet 
Rumsey, Alton, Ill.; Nona Russell, Ash- 
down, Ark., and Margaret Yvonne Smith, 
Okolona, Miss. Collegiate Course—Janet 
Brouse, Greenville Ill., and Gladys King, 
Rector, Ark. Teachers’ Course—Gene- 
vieve Davidson, Greenville, [Ill.; Ura 
EKisenbart, Waterloo, Ill.; Grace A. Guth- 
rie, Pleasant Hill, Il.; Ilo Leggett, Bis- 
marck, Mo.; Augusta Roehrkasse, Red 
Bud, Il., and Isabel Williams Browns- 


ville, Tenn. 
* * ok 


CLARKSBURG, W. VA.—The Juniors of 
St. Joseph’s Academy gave a recital at 
St. Mary’s Auditorium last week. Those 
taking part were Bernice Stuhl, Ruth 
Wanstreet, Mary Virginia Hardman, 
Mildred Mullen, Bernadette Slabaugh, 
Stella Kulman, Margaret Lannan, Susan 
Smith, Bernadette Barrett, Helen Keeley, 
Mary Catherine Barrett, Louise Hogan, 
Angela Connell, Helen Brock, Catherine 
Madden, Phillis Drudy, Lorraine Laffy, 
Alberta Yost, Virginia Huber, Mary C. 
Coyne, Gertrude McAndrews, Mary L. 
Davis, Phyllis Wylie, Mary Keeley, Nella 
Lanteri, Elizabeth Beasch, Virginia Mor- 
gan, Margaret Lyon, Catherine Dolan, 
Frieda Maloney, Louise Carney, Ger- 
trude Fohl, Mary Wyand, Catherine 
Haren, Patricia Heitz, Margaret Wilson, 
Mabel Welch, Burnell Lynch, Cyril 
Ricker and Leo Ricker. 


— 


Uprer MontTcuair, N. J.—The :}); 
informal musicale of the younger }))p}), 
of Florence Irwin Tracy was held 2 
studio on June 7. The program con 
of piano solos, duets, sight readin; 
songs. Each child played an or 
work. Then followed other musica] 
onstrations. On June 14 the older | 
had their last musicale. Numbers 
played and sung from composers ra) 
from Bach to Chopin. There were 
solos, duets, sight reading, trans) 
and original compositions. On Jun: jy 
the last of the series of informal my. 
sicales for the more advanced p jpj). 
took place. The program was simil: ; 
the previous ones. 

a a 


TOPEKA, KAN.—Esther Mullin was 
sented in a recital on June 16, at the 
Muller School of Music. Miss Muli. 
who is only nine years of age, is the } upjj 
of Blanch Davis, first assistant in the 
piano department. The Popular ( jer. 
atic Society, under the direction of }’ay 
Loveless, and accompanied by Jess 
Evans, gave a concert June 10 at the 
high school auditorium. The progray 
consisted of solo numbers and choruses 
from various light operas. The soloists 
were Inez Tiffany, soprano; Hazel ! ay. 
ley, soprano; Mano Morris,: tenor; |{or. 
ace Bowman, baritone; Juanita Mc])o 
ell, contralto; Otto Nelson, bass; Edward 
Bartlett, baritone. 

* * * 


SouTtH BEND, IND.—Pupils of Mrs. £. 
Harrington gave a recital June 18. 
Lucile Tasher was awarded an elemen- 
tary certificate in the Progressive se- 
ries of piano lessons. The following 
pupils took part: Neteth Nash, Geral- 
dine Barnett, Wanda Lavengood, Mar- 
jorie Anderson, David Smith, Lenore 
Capes, Julian Korn, Opal Myers, Flla 
Mary Swalley, Crystal Juday, Mildred 
Hahuefeld, Carma Martin, Dawson A\li- 
son, Katheryne Kreigbaum, Irene Mack- 
lan, Norma Murphy, Bernice Knoblock, 
Warren Frame, Mary Smith, Arthur 
Gaik, Irma _ Kopper, Eloise Tasher, 
Laura Weidman, Francis Lavengood, 
Meriam Spohnholz, Dorothy Danforth 
and Lucile Tasher. 

* a ok 


PORTLAND, ORE —At the Chase School 
of Music, on June 12, a delightful pro- 
gram was given by the junior intermedi- 
ate students. Those who played were 
Felicia Thompson, Pauline Anderson, 
Juanita Vinson, Helen Dockery, Myra 
and Maxine Holts, Caroline Wagner, 
Maxine Nudleman, Astrid Bergdahl, Ele- 
nor and Lilly Pederson, Sara Solomon, 
Ruth Doescher, Elsie Hamilton, Elsie 
Long, Elsie Biers, Mrs. Wagner, Thelma 
Vroman, Stella Kelm, Margaret Fritz, 
Catherine and Vernon Calouri, Dick and 
Tom Wagner, Hammond Thorn, Morris 
and Hollis Little, Russell Doescher, Dod- 
ney Robinson, Melvin Long, Leonard 
Bjorkman, Paul Nudleman, Donald 
Campbell, Esther Green, Harriet Fergu- 
son, Mr. Wagner and William Brauer. 


* * * 


BuFFALO, N. Y.—In the presentation 
of “The Maharajah,” musical comedy by 
L. C. Ballow, the Ionian Musical Club 
and Orchestra appeared successfully on 
June 5. The musical numbers were pre- 
pared by Mrs. N. M. Gould and William 
H. Rowland directed the orchestra. (n 
June 13 piano pupils of Mrs. Gould gave 
a musicale, assisted by Mr. Rowland’s 
orchestra. The pianists appearing were: 
Gertrude Peeples, Elsie Schnautz, Isa- 
belle Adams, Anna Rowland, Mollie 
Thompson, Arthur J. Kelly, Anna Sterr, 
Harriet Plumley, Virginia MHannister. 
Ralph Hilton, Mildred Schutz, Edmond 
Dowd, Edythe Campbell and _ Jolin 
Eustes. Mrs. Gould’s junior pupils ap- 
peared in a musicale on June 16, assisted 
by Gertrude Desmond, soprano, and Ruth 
Branscombe Tenney. 

ve @ 


PHILADELPHIA.—The annual recital 0! 
the pupils of Lewis James Howell was 
given at the Temple University College 
of Music, June 16. Among the leading 
singers of the day were J. Archie Griffit). 
baritone; May Neiditch, mezzo-soprano: 
Charles Bennet, tenor; Eva Soble, +0 
prano. Others heard were Paul Ton’. 
Margaret Bray, Marjorie Riggins, A! 
berta Hillman, Bertrand Seitzinge’, 
Regina Fanchon Pfeiffer, George W. 
Tovey, Rita Manko, Eugene B. Hars)- 
berger, Blodwe Wipplinger, Mary Flem- 
ing, Paul Keast, Helen La Monte Ken- 
nedy, Tyrus Stevénson, Lillian |. 
Schoell, Charles Bennett, Clara Shoa's. 
John B. Henkels, Jr.,. Maud MacDowe |. 
Emily Hohlfeld, Reba Miller, Albert Slo- 
cum, Charlotte Nodine, Caroline Fosse‘', 
Helen Heffelfinger, Lillian Connor, 
Harry Latham, Eva Kelly, Margar:t 
Fromm, Lillian Doebrich, Edward Hoga”. 
Rose Toole and Grace Middleton. 
the piano was Nina Prettyman-Howell. 
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BANDS MAY BE IMPROVED 


By STANISLAO GALLO 
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INCE the publication of my article in 
S the Jan. 4 issue of MusIcAL AMERICA 
entitled “What Is Wrong with Our Band 
iMusic” I have been asked by many 

friends and fellow musicians to state my 
of the best possible way to bring 

about in a certain length of time a real 

;mprovement in the band field. 

A radical improvement in bands and 
hand music could surely be achieved in 
, short time, from four to eight years, 
depending upon the energy of the or- 
sanizers, With the substantial support of 
the governments of the cities and States 
_that is to say, with the support of the 
people themselves, who would come to 
consider that item in their taxes as 
money most usefully spent. Good band 
music would in no time be recognized as 
» real necessity of life. 

The necessary steps in attaining a 
definite and permanent improvement in 
this field may be enumerated as follows: 

First, the publication, preferably 
under government control, of a standard 
band répertoire containing original band 
compositions and band transcriptions of 
the best known classical and modern 
works and light popular pieces, the in- 
strumentation of every number to be 
that best adapted to civilian and mili- 
tary bands, large or small. This instru- 
mentation should posses at the same time 
a distinct character of its own, which 
would become the generally accepted 

‘standard. If obliged to conform to this 
‘better standard the bands would improve 
-automatically, and the final and highly 
desirable result would be internationa! 


ideas 


band formations corresponding to the 


standardized formation of large and 
small orchestras. 

Second, the establishment, preferably 
by the government, of standard types of 
band instruments. Detailed specifica- 
tions describing the various models with 
drawings and measurements, should be 
published for the guidance of the instru- 
ment makers and purchasers. 


Schools for Band Players 


_ Third, the establishment, in the lead- 
ing colleges or conservatories of music, 
of schools for bandmasters and band 
players, that is, departments providing 
complete theoretical and _ practical 
courses for bandmasters and instruction 
on all the wind and percussion instru- 
ments used in the band. These depart- 
ments should be distinguished from 
those already existing in music schools 
which deal only with the stringed instru- 
ments and the few wind instruments em- 
ployed in the orchestra. States or cities 
should support these band schools, ac- 
cording to their population, by the con- 
tribution of a number of free scholar- 
Snips, 

The bandmasters’ course, also free, 
should be awarded only to the most suc- 
cessful students of wind instruments 
whose talent indicates probable success in 
that position. Every graduate who has 
Passed suecessfully the prescribed course 
Should receive an official diploma as 
bandmaster or performer, or both, and 
should be adequately assisted in obtain- 
‘ng a position equal to his ability. 

_ Fourth, the establishment by the 
municipalities, or by private music lov- 
*'s, of permanent civic bands to give 
free weekly concerts and to play at other 
Public funetions. These bands should 
“onsist of never less than thirty players, 
prererably more, ranging as high as 
the city-five or still more, according to 

° ‘nancial resources of the community. 

The Army and Navy bands should also 
« Organized on the same basis as these 
acivic bands, except for certain minor dif- 
)<'coces in their made-up, for the sake 
_.' Obtaining greater sonority in march- 


: ae music. ~The number of players 
— d be from twenty-five to sixty, ac- 
5». 1& to the size of the regiment, post, 
“a ‘ining camp, or the size and impor- 
08 of the ship or shore station. In 
b)), military band, army or navy. the 


master should be a commissioned 





a 





officer, the assistant bandmaster a non- 
commissioned officer, and the players all 
enlisted musicians of first and second 
class, assigned exclusively to music duty, 
that is, they should be excused from 
military training, and placed under the 
direct command of the bandmaster or his 
assistant. 

The following regulations should al- 
ways govern both the civic and military 
bands of all kinds: 

(a) Every band, whatever its organi- 
zation, should be provided with the same 
standard répertoire adaptable to any fu- 
ture change in the organization. 

(b) Every player should have his own 
instrument, which should be of the type 
prescribed by the regulations governing 
the constitution of the band. 

(c) The best obtainable bandmasters 
and players should be chosen with strict 
impartiality. The only basis of selection 
should be musical ability. Every man, 
especially the leader, should be selected 
by a competition giving special prefer- 
ence to those who have attained an offi- 
cial conservatory diploma. 


The Question of Remuneration 


Fifth, the pay for the civic and mili- 
tary bandmasters and players should be 


raised sufficiently to induce capable men 
to apply for these positions. The stand- 
ing of the band profession would then be 
duly recognized. It may be stated, inci- 
dentally, that the training and the duties 
of a conservatory graduate bandmaster 
are as difficult and important as those 
of any profession requiring a university 
course, and to become a good band player 
is more difficult than to master a manual 
or mechanical trade. There is therefore 
no reason whatever why the bandmasters 
as well as the band players, whether in 
military or civilian bands, should not be 
recognized and remunerated in the same 
proportion as are the members of other 
professions. 

A better future for band music de- 
pends entirely on the realization by every 
one of the above factors which are all 
essential to the success of the whole, 
just as books, colleges, professors and 
adequate remuneration are all essential 
to the success of our established educa- 
tional system. 

The orchestra has long had its essen- 
tial factors understood and established, 
hence its success and growth have been 
continuous. Let the band follow the 
orchestra’s example and success will be 
assured to it as well. 


Camp Sherman Soldiers’ Chorus 
Touring Ohio in Concert 


Choral Forces, Organized at Base Hospital in Chillicothe, Ohio, 
Show Unusual Strides—Lieut. F. Victor Laurent and 
Florence Evans Assist Forces as Soloists in Cincinnati 


Concert 


HILLICOTHE, OHIO, June 19.—A 

unique organization which shows the 
love of music among the soldiers and to 
what extent their talent can be developed 
in a short time is the Camp Sherman 
Soldiers’ Chorus, composed of members 
of the Base Hospital Detachment at 
Chillicothe, Ohio. 

The chorus numbers forty, and while 
many of the boys have trained voices, 
there are some who had never before 
sung in a chorus and their development 
reflects great credit on their director, 
Burnett Jordan, of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The boys have toured the State of 
Ohio, appearing in all 
cities, and have met with great success 
wherever they have sung. Two mem- 
bers of the chorus, Sergt. R. K. Griffiths, 
tenor, and Sergt. H. L. Kreighbaum, 
baritone, have fine, well trained voices 
and they have sung the incidental solos 
of the choral numbers. 

The concerts are generally given on 
Saturday evening, as the boys can get 
week-end leaves and can be back at camp 
Sunday evening or Monday morning. 

Lieut. F. Victor Laurent, the eminent 
baritone, formerly of the Paris Opéra, 
is now stationed at Camp Sherman as 
commanding officer of the Detachment of 
Casuals and has taken a great interest 
in the Soldiers’ Chorus. He has been the 
star attraction with the boys at their 
concerts in the larger cities. The Chorus 
has also had the assistance of Mrs. Flor- 
ence Evans, the well-known Cincinnati 
mezzo-soprano at these concerts. 

The last important appearance of the 
Chorus was at Cincinnati, June 14, when 
the Chorus was assisted by Lieut. Lau- 
rent and Mrs. Evans. The opening group 
included “On to Plattsburg,” Lowe; 
“Land of Mine,” MacDermid, and “The 
Americans Come,” Fay Foster, given by 
the Chorus, followed by an Aria from 
“Jeanne d’Arc,” Bemberg, sung by Flor- 
ence Evans. The Aria. “Hear Me, Ye 
Winds and Waves” (“Julius Caesar’), 
Handel, and “Toreador” Song (“Car- 
men”), were Lieutenant Laurent’s first 
offerings. “Comrades in Arms,” Adam; 
“Peaceful Night,” German; “Love Was 
Once a Little Boy,” Nevin, and “Little 
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Tommy Went A-Fishing,” by Macey, 
were the Chorus’s second group. Lieu- 
tenant Laurent followed with “A Spirit 
Flower,”’ Campbell-Tipton; “Down in the 
Forest,” Landon Ronald; “Mynherr Van- 
dunk,” Walshew, and “The Indifferent 


Mariner,” by _ Bullard. Willeby’s 
“Heart’s Ease,” “Heart! Have You 
Heard the News?” Harling; “The 


Mother Heart,” Gaines, and Phillips’s 
Wake Up.” were Mrs. Evans’s final 
offering. And the evening ended with 
“When the Great Red Dawn Is Shining,” 
Sharp; “Flow Gently, Sweet Afton” (Old 
English air); “Carry Me Back to Old 
Virginia,” and “Till We Meet Again,” 
given by the chorus. Incidental solos 
were sung by Sergt. H. L. Kreighbaum 
and Sergt. R. K. Griffiths. 

Both soloists and chorus received an 
ovation from the audience, which was 
composed of the leading society and 
musical people of Cincinnati, prominent 
among whom was Minnie Tracey, the 
famous dramatic soprano, a former co)- 
league of Dr. Laurent in Paris. The 
Soldiers’ Chorus will soon disband, as 
many of the members are being dis- 
charged from the army, but the love of 
music thus inculeated will remain with 
them and will be a great factor in the 
musical development of their communi- 
ties. A. W. S. 


Louisville Arranges Schedule of Free 
Band Concerts 


I OUISVILLE, Ky., June 20.—The Board 
of Park Commissioners has announced a 
echedule of band concerts for July and 
August, to be held in all the parks of 
Louisville, of which there are nineteen, 
including the playgrounds. The band for 
this purpose has been formed by Director 
Karl Schmidt, with the assistance of the 
local Federation of Musicians. In addi- 
tion to the band concerts, community 
sings will be held at the parks, under 
the direction of Henry Morrison, recently 
chosen song leader by the War Commu- 
nity Service. Some fifty-four concerts 
are arranged for, but the dates from 
Aug. 23 to 30 are being kept open for 
such parks as miss concerts because of 
rain. H. P. 





A Correction 


The name of “Illustrated News” was 
inadvertently omitted in the page adver- 
tisement in the last issue of MUSICAL 
AMERICA headed “Personal Glimpses of 
Great Personalities.” It was “Illustrated 
News” that took this series of photo- 
graphs of celebrated artists in their 
homes and studios. 
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Miss J. Aloyse Mahoney 
LAWRENCE, MAss., June 17.—This city 


lost one of its most active musicians in- 


the sudden death, on June 15 of Miss J. 
Aloyse Mahoney, for the last five years 
director of music in the local public 
schools. Miss Mahoney was the daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. Maurice J. Mahoney, 
and was one of a decidedly musical 
family. She was born in North Andover, 
Mass., in 1889, but had lived in this city 
all her life. After graduating from St. 
Mary’s High School, Miss Mahoney at- 
tended Notre Dame College, Roxbury, 
Mass., graduating in 1907. She studied 
music at the New England Conservatory 
of Music in Boston. After serving in the 
capacity of music supervisor in the public 
schools in Bath, Me., for a few years, Miss 
Mahoney was elected an assistant super- 
visor in the local schools, and upon the 
resignation of William F. Keyes in 1914 
was elected director. A. L. M. 


Archibald MacLean Borthwick 


TORONTO, CAN, June 18.—The death 
occurred here to-day, after a brief ill- 
ness, of Archibald MacLean Borthwick, 
a well-known choirmaster and singer of 
this city. He was in his forty-seventh 
year and held the title of L.R.A.M. of the 
Royal Academy of Music of London, 
Eng. He was a Scottish Rite Mason and 
a prominent member of the Arts and Let- 
ters Club of this city, and one of the 
teachers of singing at the Conservatory 
of Music. W. J. B. 





Thomas Benson 


Thomas Benson long a leader in mu- 
sical circles in Paterson, N. J., died on 
Monday night, June 16, at his home in 
that city. Mr. Benson was born in Bir- 
mingham, England, in 1843. In 1873 he 
sold out his interests in the machine 
works of Paterson, where he had settled, 
and devoted his entire time thencefor- 
ward to music. He served forty-three 
years as organist and choirmaster of St. 
Paul’s Episcopal Church in Paterson. 
When he retired in 1915 he was ap- 
pointed choirmaster emeritus. 





Isabella Eldridge 


WINSTED, CONN., June 18.—Isabella 
Eldridge, active in the civie affairs of 
Norfolk, Conn., died at her Norfolk home 
to-day. She was a daughter of the Rev. 
Joseph Eldridge and Mrs. Sarah Battell 
Eldridge, and a graduate of the famous 
Farmington School. Through the interest 
of Miss Eldridge and her sister Mary was 
established the Norfolk Musical Festival. 





John A. Hibbard 


PITTSBURGH, PA., June 23.—John A. 
Hibbard passed away Saturday. Mr. 
Hibbard was one of the best known 
basses in Pittsburgh. He was soloist in 
many of our churches and choirmaster 
in St. Peter’s Episcopal Church and 
other denominations. He was vice-presi- 
dent of the Pittsburgh Male Chorus. Mr. 
Hibbard was born in Columbia, IIl., 52 
years ago. He leaves his widow Hen- 
rietta Kretzchmar Hibbard, one of Pitts- 
burgh’s leading singers, and a sister. 

H. B. G. 





D. O. Jones 


WICHITA, KAN., June 18.—D. O. Jones, 
for thirty years supervisor of music in 
the public schools of Emporia, Kan., died 
suddenly last night in that city. Mr. 
Jones was a native of Wales and came to 
this country in his early youth. Before 
locating in Kansas he was supervisor of 
music in the public schools a ae a9 


Miron A. Ward 


Miron Alphonsus Ward, organist and 
composer died on June 19 at his home in 
Flatbush, aged seventy-one years. Mr. 
Ward was born in New York City. He 
was formerly organist in several Epis- 
copal churches. The last position he oc- 
cupied was that of organist at the Temple 
Beth Elshim. 





Reed Van Der Veer Miller 


Mr. and Mrs. Reed Miller have suffered 
a sad bereavement in the death of their 
little son, Reed Van Der Veer Miller, who 
was born May 25 and died on June 19. 
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THE ARMY ON THE RHINE 














James Stanley Writes of How 
His Singing “Helped to End 
the War’’—Sailing’ Up the 
Rhine 
The Inspiration of Singing to 
Audiences that Yell 
Whistle 


OLLOWING their period of service 
abroad, entertaining Uncle Sam’s 
soldiers under the auspices of the 
Y. M. C. A., James Stanley, the New 
York bass, and his gifted wife, Eleanor 
Stanley, pianist, sailed into New York 
harbor aboard the Santa Ana a few 
weeks ago. They are now back at work, 
Mr. Stanley having resumed his teach- 
ing and church work and Mrs. Stanley 
her coaching. In the fall Mr. Stanley 
will again be active in the concert field. 
This artist-pair enlisted as_ enter- 
tainers for overseas service in April, 
1918, giving up all their New York 
work, on their decision to do their 


“bit.” They went to France and served 
from April to September. In the early 
fall they returned to America, and al- 
though they had completed their term 
of service they reenlisted and _ sailed 
again for France on Jan. 2 to cheer up 
our soldiers who were still abroad in 
France. This time their activity wus 
not confined to French territory, for 
they went with the Army of Occupation 
to Germany and worked there with the 
same enthusiasm. MUSICAL AMERICA 
readers have read a number of the en- 
tertaining letters which Mr. Stanley has 
written to this journal while in France, 
describing everything from concerts to 
air raids, including the advance of the 
German army last spring in a section 
of France where the Stanleys were en- 
tertaining. On the boat returning to 
America early this month Mr. Stanley 
wrote another letter, which he com- 
pleted in New York and which he de- 
livered in person to this journal. Por- 
tions of it follow. 

“As you know by this time we ‘licked’ 
the Germans, although they are behav- 
ing as though they had not just been 
handed the walloping of their young 
lives. My wife and I were assured on 
all sides that our part in the fight was 
most important. Without my sing:ng 
we were told the struggle could never 
have been finished so soon, nor so suc- 
cessfully. Probably not at all. Per- 
haps, if I had been singing for the Ger- 
mans they might not have held out so 
long. Who knows? We were in Ger- 
many during May and looked the place 
over rather’ thoroughly. We were 
billeted in Coblenz and visited Cologne, 
Niederbreisig, Neuwied and some other 
smaller places. One day we sailed up 
the Rhine and saw a lot of old castles, 
the Loreley rocks and the wonderful 
vineyards. 

“The latter, by the way, will never 
bring joy to us over here on account of 
the great foresight of our friends, the 
Prohibitionists, who very kindly put the 
‘double cross’ on all forms of liquid joy 
after July 1. Oh. yes! we _ passed 
through Bonn, the birthplace of Bee- 
thoven and Horsheim, where Mendels- 
sohn spent his last days. 


Between Concerts— 


and 


Home of the Burger Brothers 


“Some of the old castles are very in- 
teresting, though not so very habitable. 
One we saw was the spot where the 
Knights Templar made their last stand 
against somebedy or other; and another 
was the place where the Burger 
Brothers (Ham and Lim) lived together 
very happily, until some blonde upset 
the household by marrying one and lov- 
ing the other of the brothers. From 
Coblenz we went back to Paris, in or- 
der to return to the States. There were 
only about 25,000 ‘Y’ people ahead of 


THE STANLEYS ON THE RHINE 


No. 1.—James and Eleanor Stanley 
on the Banks of the Rhine at Cob- 
lenz. No. 2.—In the Shadow of 
the Greatest of Rhine Forts, 
“Ehrenbreitstein,’”” Over Which 
Old Glory Is Now Flying. The 
Persons Shown in the Picture are 
Beatrice Tibitts and Mrs. Stanley. 
No. 3.—In the Tuileries Gardens 
in Paris. Left to Right: Beatrice 
Tibitts, Ralph Grosvenor, Eleanor 
Stanley and James Stanley. 








us, bent on the same mission and the 
‘Y’ was able to get only about thirty 
people a week on the transports at that 
time. By using a pencil and two pads 
of paper I was able to figure out that at 
this rate my grandchildren might get 
back to the good old U.S. A., if they ex- 
ercised their Bible prerogative of living 
to be three score and ten! While in 
Semur during the winter we had got- 
ten rather well acquainted with General 
McRae, commander of the 78th Division, 
and he had kindly invited us to return 
with the Headquarters outfit of his di- 
vision. At the time of the invitation we 
didn’t think there would be any trouble 
about getting back, so we had not ac- 
cepted his invitation, as we expected to 
stay after they sailed. However, I learned 
that the general was still in Bordeaux 
about ready to sail, so I ‘hopped’ a train 
one evening and went down to see if they 
could still find room for us on some nice 
soft deck. The general was very glad 
to have us, he said. I rushed back to 
Paris that night to get our affairs in 
shape to leave the country. The next 
night we took the train for Bordeaux. 
“On our way back on the boat we 
must have gotten near our old friend 
Mr. Kipling’s ‘Road to Mandalay,’ for 
we saw bunches of flying fishes. Mrs. 
Stanley and a Mrs. Hobart were the 
only ladies aboard and their cabin was 
right on the line to mess for the troops. 
Some of the language used by the men 
was a trifle strong at times, and Lt.-Col. 
Brown, the troop commander, suggested 
this could be remedied by putting up a 
sign. The ship’s painter, being short of 
space, let’s say, painted it as follows: 
Lady passengers control your language. 


“What were the best of the songs I 
sang, I suppese you'll ask. Well, there 































































































were many, but the best of them were 
Kenneth Murchison’s ‘Kilties’ March’ 
and Tom Montgomery’s ‘Marchin’ On.’ I 
don’t need to tell you that our thirteen 
months of service was an inspiration. 
Mrs. Stanley and I wouldn’t take any- 
thing for our experience. Of course, 
I’ll have to get used to singing for au- 
diences that don’t yell and whistle their 
approval of my singing, but I guess I 
can accomplish that. It was a great 
life, and nobody weakened—but_ the 


_ Boche.”’ 


Jacobs to Conduct Orchestra in Julius 
Hopp’s Concert Series 


Ira Jacobs will conduct an orchestra of 
thirty-five men at Van-Kelton Stadium 
and the Moorish Gardens, motion picture 
airdromes, in New York, it is announced. 
Lula Spiaccia, Laurel Nemeth and Julia 
Laurence, sopranos, will sing at the 
concerts. The concert series will be 
under the direction of Julius Hopp. 





Jerome Uhl, the well-known California 
baritone, is spending a few weeks in New 
York, in order to prepare repertoire with 
his former teacher, Jean W. Duval of 
Paris, who is now settled in New York. 
Mr. Uhl was the first of our Western 
singers to sing the now familiar song 
Me Magic of Your Eyes,” by Arthur G, 

enn. 


DENVER’S MUNICIPA] 
BAND MAKES DEBUT 


Henry Sachs Leads Organiz,. 
tion—New Mayor Pledges Sup. 
port of City’s Music Policy 


DENVER, June 17.—The new [oenye, 
Municipal Band under direction of }ienp, 
Sachs made its début in City Park, Jyy, 
8, and has appeared each evening sine 
before thousands of persons. During thi, 
first week of the summer season 4 
twelve weeks, Mr. Sachs has ; 
strated that he has gathered a b 
surprisingly fine personnel, consierjn, 
the scarcity of good players in this «. 
tion, and that he has quickly merg 
musicians into a homogenous ensemb| | 
The band is small for out-of-doors pe. 
formance, numbering but thirty-sj 
pieces, and the sounding shell at (jy 
Park presents unsolvable problems ; 
acoustics, but Mr. Sachs has already pre. 


sented programs of strong appeal, and 
his judgment in sacrificing loudness fy 
tonal balance must meet with the a). 
proval of all discriminating listener; 
The first week gives promise of a high. 
class organization under admirable |ead. 
ership. Alice Forsyth-Mosher, lyric so. 
prano, was the vocal soloist during the 
first week of the season, and was ep. 
thusiastically received. 

Several notable students’ concerts ar 
being given at this season by Denver 
teachers. David Abramowitz presente) 
his violin pupils at El Jebel Temple 
June 9, several of whom played ; 
professional form. Mrs. Abramowit 
scored a distinct success with a students 
costume recital at Wolcott, June 16. Fif. 
teen numbers were offered, each one ap. 
propriately costumed and acted. The hal 
was packed and enthusiastic approva! 
was manifested for Mrs. Abramowitz’ 
original and cleverly arranged program 

Mayor Dewey C. Bailey, who has just 
assumed the reins of city government 
for the ensuing four years, has happily 
signified his purpose to continue and de. 
velop the program of municipal music 
inaugurated by his predecessors in office. 

One of his early official acts was the 
reappointment of the Municipal Music 
Commission created by ex-Mayor W. I’. B. 
Mills, Frank E. Shepard, former chair- 
man of the commission, resigned, ani 
Mayor Bailey appointed as head of the 
commission Mrs. Blanche Dingley. 
Mathews, a leading piano teacher ani 
music educator. Other members ar 
Henry Houseley, organist and composer: 
Fred R. Wright, lawyer, who is a highly 
accomplished pianist and organist; and 
Charles E. Wells, a prominent member 0! 
the music trades and an ardent music 
lover. 

Mayor Bailey himself will sit in the de- 
liberations of the Music Commission a: 
the fifth member. Mrs. Dingley-Mathews, 
the new chairman, may be depended upon 
to make the Music Commission an active 
force for the furtherance of music (de: 
velopment in this community. She is als 
president of the Denver Musicians’ So 
ciety, a circumstance which should work 
for harmonious co-operation between th 
professional forces of the city and thi 
administration in all matters pertainin 
to musical activities here. J.C. W. 





A concert, organized with the inte! 
tion of bringing together the Hispano: 
American students of New York, wai 
given at the Young Women’s Christia! 
Association on June 22. Those taking 
part were Rosa Gavito de Sanchez, pia! 
ist; Senora Goni, violinist; Garcia Cor 
nejo, pianist and singer, and Sei 
Ramos and Carlos Enciso, vocalists. 
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Warerooms 4 East 43rd St., 


Are considered by expert judges to be the finest now matt 
They contain more valuable improvements than all one's 


Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Pian0s 


Manufactured by 
PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 
New Yor! 
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KURTZMANN Pianos 


Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician—SOLD EVERYWHERE 


C. KURTZMANN & CO., Makers, 


526-536 Niagara Street 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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Artistic in tone and design 
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